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ADVERTISfiSfENT. 


li^ prepaRng*a new editio|i'bf the Fj^mily 
lleceipivBook, the editor hfts spared effort 
render tKeVork more worthy of the ixfcreasing 
fiivour of the public; and in recasting the 

m 

contents for the Q^ess, ke hai endeavojired, 
to ftitroduce a more methodical, arrangement, 
by' which it is hoped that every receipt will • 


• • 


he readify found tinderhead. 

• • 

Ilk order to fender the f'rcoent work ^ 

% 

complete domestic repository of useful know- 

* • 

ledgc^ |,n important addition has been made , 
m"a smal^*lk.l comprehensive collection o’ 
niedicf^l receipts, adapted for those sudden 
emei^eiM^s which so often occur, requiring 
immediate irlief. It isT not intended by this 
short medical compeMitftn to interfere with. 



Advn tiitemeni 


more elabor^t'v treatises^ or to !?upersede tlie 
ne(i((*ssity of co||nsul{|ng professfonal advice; bjiit 
ft wilf often happen that an • opportunity ^ 
i^Bephrafily Jost from the delay Vhich must 
nec^^arily elapse beftft% any profe^ionarassist- 

a\ice can be obtaiif a > and it mc^y often happen 

*.* * * 

that .^ircifinstanaes %»ender it • inedhvenieftt to* 

* • • • 

Secure ];pgular profe^ional attendance ?n such 

pases, it*seems to be desirable that every family 
should bp furnished with a few plain directions 
for administering help, whc^’c help, to bo effec 
tual, mast be^ jpimcdiafte; and for treating yfose 
common complaints which may safely be trusted 
to domcc^v 
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’riTc Collection of Domestic Receipts ^\ovf 

- • j 

presented to the public could not have been 
formed in any age But the present. The ^visdom 
of this age has Ihseii to bring science from Inr 
heights down to the practical knowledge of 

m 

every-dav concerns; and the number, of its in- 

I 

ventions and discoveries Icepi^^are \\ith 

% 

die increasing wants of'man. Of ihe pa»rte 
preserve what experience has sanct^oneil, and 
whet hnprovement has rendered more perfect; 
but we eai!.* add much more from our own stores. 
♦Scientific men, in tlie present%day, who^dioose 
to be useful as well as celebrated, have studiously 
noticed facts, and formed discoveries, which can 
iinly be appreciated in the domestic circle; they 
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have written sHph Receipts with the zeal which* 
is fek by a go6|l housewife—an honest fariney 
~^n ingenious mechanic—and the variouj* ar- 
tizans of useful and ornamental trades. 


The Editor o^^jie/^olIectioii>^ avCVy di¬ 
stant ppriod^ hah amassed for his {mvate uSie a 
nifmber practical Receipts; but'oflat^, the 
T^apid difiusion of new discoveries, autliehticatcd 
by the mo^t respectable names, has been such, 

I 

that his collectwn grew eweigy day in bulk and 
ill salute.* He. ^as prdud to* see, in a Family 

m 

Receipt-book, the names of persons eminent* 

*^4 * 4 ^ 4 

for cAjlleation was* further 

air^ented by MSS. i/i4iich he had purcliasecL; 

*ind 1 k‘ is particularly obliged by the advice and 

aid he has derived ^roin the mucli-respe^*tcd 

Secretary oYdie SCciety of Arts^m^ufactures, 

• ® 
and Commerce. ^ 


< _ 


I The popular treatise oft “ Domestic Cookery,” 
that admirable introduction to the sciencej which 
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Jttih9n calls " household good,” naturally con¬ 
nected itself ih^ the Edijor’s’jnind with^this 
volujne, to c&qiplete the econqifiy of efery do-* 
inestic establishment. 


* •* .f •* * * 

• concluj^o this l^w^J3|ce^ with the plsfin 

liomely woi^ld of our hqvestj^edecessor, the* 
Ven&rajble, Tusser, in his " Five • llundred 
PoUits of Vjood Husbandry.” 


What lookest thou ? fepeak at the last; ^ • 

(JOOD l.ESSONS FOR TIIEg, AND TIIY WIFE? 
Then Keep them in nfrmor^ fist, ‘ 

^To'lidp as a comiort^o Life.”* 
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1. Advantage (^planting Waste or Bqggy Lands uiih 

^Ider, • 

* . • •• 

Aldpii thrives wonderfully in s\^ani^ grounds, and 

its uses arc hS various as to adapt it to an almost end^ 
Jess variety ot* purposes.* The wocUof this*trce is in 
great esteem'and demand for macdmicry; the co^s for 
mill wheels formefl of it, being proveef, by cxpqriencc, 
to superior to any other, it is commonly used for 
boblvns; and the country people wear shoes, or^ as 
they ai;p generally termed^ clogs, made ofit,« Its ex¬ 
cellent <{^ality of resisting injuiy from water is uni¬ 
versally acknow ledged; hence its great valucjbr pump- * 
trees, pipes, dsafts, conduits to re?er\pirs, piles under 
watei>and all kinds of wood work which is kept con- 
stanily wet. It is much to fie lamented, that tli^ va- 
. luable p(opertit% of its bark should be so little known, 
that in most instances it is buried with the tree. The 
black dyers of cotton stuffs know'jts value, and make 
much use of it; they purchase it at the rate of seven 
to eight-pence the stone, laid down at their dye-houses. 
It is not chopped, but sold as it stripped fromnlic 
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tree^ aftei* it has become moderately dry; so tliat 
there is nV) expense in choppfng and cleaning it, is 
the (;^e with oak'ba^k. It be used to great 

^vant^e ps an excellent substitute for many woods 
used in dyilig, which we have from abroad, and on 
which we expend considerable sums. 


2. prevent much Mi^chieJ'to Sea Embankments, or 
, ^fhose qf^ivers, i 

Where, a breach is actually made therein, it may be 
prevented from incres^sing in width, by an early ap- 
plicatidw of old sails fastened to each side of the ^breach 
where the water enteriS», which will allow the water to 
slide over them, and hinder more of the earth from 
being carried away. 


3. Useful Hint, •whereby Fa*, mers may make a Saving 
the Article of Thatching, 

The barns and tenements of many farmers holding 
on l^ase, and obligeKl to repair, being thatched, and 
sudden winds sontetimes making much thatching ne¬ 
cessary, farmers would do well to make a rick of 
wheat straw, except it happens to be very short, and 
then they would keep their stack two years, and make 
a new diie the second. 

The author of thk article says, that though he not 
only ricks his straw, but slightly thatches his rick to 
keep out the weather, he has, in ten'years, gained 53/. 
by the practice, beside,what he saved by not bemg 
obliged to thraLh wheat for straw at an improper 
Reason. 

4f, Curious Mode qf making Earthen Barn^Floors, 

Many of the bams in the Cotswold Hills, or Wolds 
of Gloucestershirej have a species of earthen floor 
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wAich is generally thought to si^rpiiss floor^ of stone, 
or*any other material except soun4 oak plank. Their 
superior excellendfe is partly o^ing to the mateiials of 
which they are composed, and part^ tojthe^method 
of using them for this purpose. Tne materials are 
equal parts oPa kind of ordinary gravel, the’calcarqods 
earth of the subsoil,•as found in different parts of these 
hills; and the chippings pf*free-stone, 6r caldhfeous 
granite, fiom*thc free-stone quavk*^. The ^inciplS 
oPmaking these barn-floors 1^, {iqrhaps, at least In 
Great Britain, peculiar to these hills. In, other parts 
of the*United Kingdom, earthen bafn-^oors ai»>always 
made wi^i wet materials; a kind of mortar^ whiclr is 
liable to crack as it dries, and which requires drying 
for sopic months after being made, before* it grows 
hard enqugh for use. Herc^ on the contrary, the 
materials are worked dry ^ of course they do not crack, 
and are ready for use immediately ^n their being^ 
finished. The process commences b}^ mixing the above 
matcfials together in equal quantities, and twice sift¬ 
ing them; the first time through awidS«ievc, to catcl^ 
the stones anS larger gravel, wljicli arc thrown to the 
bottom of the floor; the next, tfiroagh a finer |ieve, 
to separate tfic more earthy parts irdm,the finer gravel, 
which is spread on the stones^ Aboye that awe then 
regufarly distributed the more earthy parts; trimming 
dowif, closely and firmly on each other, the diffei^nt 
layers, .^d making t^p w|}ole about a foot 1h thick¬ 
ness. ^iie surface being levelled, is next beaten, 
with a flat wooden beetle, made like a gardener’s turf 
beater, till ttue floor becomes as^aid as stone, and 
ringTte every stA>ke like me|;al. Tliese floors are ex- 
treniely listing; being equally proof tgainst the besom 
• and the flail. The materials, it is true, cannot be pro¬ 
cured in many districts; but, the principle of making 
barn-floors with dry materials*beingkept in view, other 
substances may, on a fair trial, be tound to answer the 
same purpose. This practice of hardening earthen 
floors, &c. by excessive beating, is (iractised in se'^ral 
parts of the world;* and in the ^uigdojn of Naples, * 
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well as in the islai^d of Malta, where the tops of the 
houses are* constantly flat, the cement of ntdiich they 
are composed, though^ sprinkfed^mth water, in that 
vj^rm clj^ale, is rendered so hard and dry, as well*as 
so compact, ‘smooth dhd even, by continued beating, 
that 'the rain is carried off from them with the same 
freedom as from any flat leaden oc copper roof, with¬ 
out b^kig at all subject tcsany sort of corrosiop. The 
lime ash-floors in*]^vonshif e, made of ithe refuse of 
the lime-kilns, and ash%)f the Welch stone coal, wkh 
which the lime-stone is burned, arp of a similar kind. 

• ^ * •• • 

5. , m ^ake dtf^able Barn-Floors. 

A durable barn-floor may be made of well-burnf 
polished brick on edge, placed in the herring-bone 
form, on a pavement of stone three inches apd a half 
in thickness; or oaken plank«two inches and a half,in 
thickness; or eyen of well-tempered indurated loam, 
of a proper substqpce, not lest than eight inches, and 
laid upon dry materials,.or bottom. Any of thefliwill 
make a durablVI^arn-floor, provided it is kept free from 
wet, wagffon-whecls, apd horses’ feet. Tfle best thrash¬ 
ing-floor for small farms of 150 acres is made of sound 
plank. In larger farms (say 300 acres upwards) 
the thnashing machine should superlede the flail. 

6. • The Virtues of Poplar Wood for the Floori^^ of 

• Granqrie^. ^ 

• The Lombard popTar is recommended aS a timber 
adapted f(b* flooring granaries, which Js s^id to prevent 
the destruction df corn by weevils anjl insects. J*onlar 
ood will not easily taketfire. , 


7. To keep Pond^and*artificial Pieces (f Water fee 

. from Weeds. 

At the Marquis of Exeter’s seat, near Burghley, 
* there is an artificial piece of water, about a mile in 
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lejigthj which used to be so over-Min with jeeeds, that 
three med were employed constantly, for six months 
in every year, to l?eep them*under; in whiblf they 
never perfectly succeeded. Ahout*.sevQt years 
two j)air of swan^ were put on the water \ they com¬ 
pletely, cleared away all the weeds the first year,.and 
none have appearea since, as the swans constancy eat 
them before Uiey rise to thS surface. * 




h Eas^ and expeditious Method of dissipating the 
• noxious Vapours found in Wells, 8^c. Ebenezer 

Robinson, (f Philadelphia. 

• • 

(From the “ Transactions of the American PhilosQ- 
** phictl Society.”* . 

• ^ •• 

After varigus unsuccessful trials, t ^as led to con¬ 
sider how 1 could convey a large quanti^ of fre^ 
air from th^ top to the bottom*of the well, supposing 
that the foul wogld necessarily ^iVe^way to the pure 
air.. With this view, I procqfed a pair of smMi’s bel¬ 
lows, fixed in a wooden frame, so as to work in the 
sanfb manner as at the forge. This apparatus being 
placei^t the edge (|f tl)p well, one end of I leathern 
tube (tlm hose of a fire engine)*was closely adapted tp* 
the nose of the bellows, and the gther ena«was thrown 
into the weft,* reaching within one foot of the bottom. 

M*this time the well wa%so infected, that a candle 
would not burp at a short distance from the to|f; but, 
after blowing with my bellows only half an hour, the 
candle burned bright at the bottom: then, without 
further difficulty, I proceeded in t|;ie work, and finished 
my well. 

Wells are ofl^en made in a very slight manner, owing 
to the difficulty of workhig in th§m, and there* have 
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been several fatal instances of the danger attending 
the workmen; but; by the above method there''is 
neither ’difficulty nor danger in coHipleting the work 
Trtth the utn/ost sblidjty. • 

It is obvious, that in cleaning va!Ults, and working 
iif apy subterraneous place subject to damps, as they 
are called, the same method muSt be attended with 
the Sadie beneficial effectsf < 


*0, Manurefor Clovrr, * • • 

Some farmers make it a rule to spread about fifty 
bushels per acre of asiiej; over their clover in’ March, 
which they find, from long experience, to be a godd 
manure for this grass. Wood-ashes will be useful on 
any soil; coal-ashes chiefly dn stiff clays. On the 
stiff soils K)f some parts *of Buckinghamshire, ashes of 
all kinds are mach esteemed, and have ri^en to a high 
price. * , 

j « 

10. Utility of Pigeons* Dung as c Manure, 

Pigeons’ dung will improve moist meadows Tery 
much by extirpating bad kinds of grasses, bringing 
white do.er in its stead, and augmenting the c''op. 

» 

11. For fiompost Dunghills,^ 

Mix one hundred loads ^of earth with ten chalafon's 
of lim^ (a chaldron is thirty-six bushels) about M^y; 
let them lie together until the lime has fallen, but not 
run to mortar; then turn it over; lay seventy loads of 
stable dung close to^ it. When the dung is in a high 
putrid heat, which will perhaps be in four months, lay 
a layer of this and a layer of earth, two-thirds of 
manus:e to one of earth,, and so go through the hill; 
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tup it over in the spring, and Jay it on ii} March or 
April; ei^t loads on an acre of grass. 

• • .• 

12. ^Another Compost* • 

Mix lime and earth as before, and tufn it; then 
cover it with soil f>om privies, and coal ashes about 
onc-thipd in (mantity: lay it an the top for'some months, 
in an oblong heap: then turn, ^j^*mix all tf^gethcr, 
letting it lie some months longer^ ynd lay about eiglit 

loads on an acre of*grass. » 

• • 

*13. • Experiment in maturing Land* * ‘ • 

As,a farmer, like a chemist, should lose none of his 
materia]^, but even make his.washings, runnings, and 
residuums, turn out to l^s advantage, I have sent you 
some account of an experiment 1 have made in ma¬ 
nuring of land, which 4 beg you ^ifl lay before thl 2 
comhiittee of agriculture, thaf they may coiuqiunicate 
it to others, •; 

J am possessed of a farm of near three hundrAl 
pounds a year, and have in my yard what ;fOu usually 
see in iiiostT farmers' yards, two*recesses or pc^ls, us 
reservoirs of dung and water. These reseiyoirs of 
dung and water are conlinudlly running over, and of 
coufse part of the matter contained in them is carried 
off by,^ie necessary grains into the highway#, ditches, 
and riras. • , 

As much of the essential quality of the ^ung is lost 
in this manft(!fr,*(for part of the s9,lts. whether fixed or 
voTSlMe, will be*washed into the pools, and when they 
ruii ove^, will be conveyed into the ditches, ^c.) 1 
thought it a part of good husbandry to carry this 
superabundant water or manure (for so we may justly 
call it), on my land, which I did^by means of a water¬ 
ing-cart, not unlike those with which the roads near 
London are watered in summer-time, to allay the dust.' 
That the expenment Aiiglit be the more obvious 
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und certain, I first l:ri^d it in the beginning of March, 
on a few acres, in the middle of a large field of wheat, 
where, in a little time,'«I found a Considerable increase 
in grow{)h, both of gi^fiss and grain; and at hay-time 
and harvest, both "the one and the* other were much 
better crops than what the same lands produced that 
were not so manured. * 

As Vi man,* or even a boy, with one of the^e carts, 
dnd one horse, ma^' manure a great dedl of land in a 
day, provided it be neat the yard, I would recommend 
the practice to all farmers; for the expense is nothing 
but tho value of the time of the boy and horse, and 
the incrcEoe by what I have seen will be .very great. 

This manure may be also laid to great advantage 
on land, tiiat is fresh sown with barley, oats, cr any 
other grain; but on gra.s it should be laid in the winter 
time, when the rains will wash the salts ofi'the blades; 
or in the springs,when the lands are laid up for hay, 
as the cattle will iiot feed on khe grass while the dung 
or salt acilieres to the blade of it. 

This dung water should likewise be carried on the 
land, not at a time when it rains, but in dry weather, 
and at a time whcii the dung water in the pools is of a 
deep-brown coloui, and strongly impregnated with 
>aits. <^y this means the land may be manured from 
time to time, and the pools kept almost empty for the 
1 ‘eception of fresh matter almost every time it i^ns, 
and notlrtng will be lost. . ^ 

g 

11. Tcylor s Ea^ Method of ascertaining the Qua- 

lities of Merle, Lime Stones^ or^ Quick Lirt^fer 

the Purposes of Agriculture, 

1 * '> 

This was a communication by Dr. "Taylor to the 
Manchester Agricultural Society; the general use of 
marie and lime, as ipanu^s, having prompted him to 
point out the importance of an easy and certain method 
\)f determining the qualities of different earths and 
stones, and ascertaining the quantity of calcareous 
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e^rth in their composition; their ^alue, in Agriculture, 
commonfy increping*in proportion to the greater 
quantity of it wnidh they colitain. The process re- 
^mmended is thus described.*—llie marie*or stone 
being dried, andVeduced to powder, put half an ounce 
of it ioto a half pint glass, pouring in clear water till 
the glass is half full; then gradually add a smal^quan- 
tity of^troq^ marine aosdf commonly called.spirit of 
s^lt, and stir the mixture we^l Jf»^ether. Ai soon as 
the effervescence thus excited subsides, add a liable 
jnor^iparin^ acid:'thus continuing the operatiop whileP 
any of the earthy matter appears to dissolve*? and till 
• the liquor, aifer being well stifred and allouTed to stand 
for half an hour, appears sensibly acid to^ the taste. 
When the mixture has subsided, if the liquor above it 
be colourless, that marie of lime-stone is the best 
idiich leaves the least in quantity of sediment or de¬ 
posit at the bottom of the glass. This experiment }&> 
sufficient to determine*which of the samples tried is 
most proper for the uses ofhgricultui^ie: a^pure cal¬ 
careous ear^ or lime, which is the %arth useful jii 
agriculture, will be entirely adissolved; l^t clay or 
sand will nqf be sensibly acted on Ity the acid. ||V^hcre 
great accuracy i% required in deUbmining the experi- 
meQt, lay a soft spongy papeff, of which the vi%iglit is 
exactly taken, in an earthen colander—for no metallic 
vesibl, or implement for stirring, &c. must be us^d in 
any pocf of the procass-v&i^d, pouring the Saturated 
mixtur^of earth and acid on it,* let all the^iqujjr filtre* 
through; then your a little clear jvater ovet the earthy 
lygtjLcr remaining on the filtre; andf when that water 
has afso Altered through, dry the paper with the earthy 
matter on it which remains undisso^ed, when tRe de- 
ficienc/foimd, on weighing them, from their original 
weight, will discover what pprtion of the marie or lime 
has been dissolved in the acid^. What quantity of 
earthy matter has been dissolved may be made evident, 
to the sight, by gradually adding, to the liquor which 
has been filtered tyrough*the paper, a clear solution of 

• > * a B , 
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pearl-ashes,I or ashesrof burnt wood; this will occasion 
a precipitation of the contained litpe or calcareous 
earth ^o’the bottom of the vessel, which precipitate 
must be dried and- weighed. 

1 To preserve Sceds^ •voHm. soixmyjrom yermin. 

Gteep the grain st*d three or four hours, or la 
sufficient thne for it to penetrate tlic skin, or husk, 
in a stra;i;>g solution of liver of sulphur, • • 

16. Striped Grass recommendedfor Hay. 

The Indian striped or riband grass, which is cul¬ 
tivated in gardens, wouFd answer admirably for hay. 
In rich grounds plants arc frequently four feet high; 
what a burden of hay would ^a field so cropped pro¬ 
duce! Cattle are exceedingly fond of it; the s^eds 
are easily saved, so that a person might soon have 
er.ough for a rood, and from that save ago^'n and again, 
for as many acres as hep might choose. It is probable 
that t) e crop might be much too large to'.be made on 
the field where it grew; but if so, it would be worth 
while to carry part into uiothcr field. 

17. ,, When to cut Rye^Grais for Hay. 

1 ^ 5 'C‘grMs, if mown for hdy, should be cut'when in 
blossohi, aqd not green. The hay made from it docs 
not heat or swea^ so‘'much, and is very good for horses, 
but not for sheep and cattle. If it is 'suffered to*^cfiid 
too long before k is cut, the seeds rob the planl;s of 
their juices, and leave it no better than wheat or rye- 
straw. 

■ 

18. To prevhit the Smut in TFhedt. 

The means (to prevent smut) arc simple; and no 
.other than immersing the shed in pure water, and re- 
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peatedly scouring it therein, just4>efore ifc is sown or 
dibbled ih. Whether«weil, spring, or river water be 
used, is indifferentbut repeated stirrins and Change 
of water is essential to remove* the* possible *partic£s 
of infection tjiat*niay have imperceptibly, adhered to ^ 
the seed; thus purified, the subsequent crop will be 
perfect in itself, add seed successively so likev^ise, if 
there be no^ adjacent fitlds from ^whence t[iis con¬ 
tamination may be wafted. • 

The addition of any alkaline oa earthy salt, by in¬ 
creasing the specific gravity.of the water, is pf ad-* 
vantage in floating off’ the unsound grains, ^d after 
•the seed is washed, it should 9e dried imm^iatel 3 f by 
rubbing it with newly slacked lime. 


19. Fertilizing SteepsJ»r Turnips^ Wheats or Barley, 


Steep turnip-seed twelve hours in train oil, whicb 
strain through a fine sieve, and immediately thoroughly 
mix the quantity of seed you would wii^ to sow on ap 
acre, with three bushels of clry loamy earth, finely 
sifted, which* drill (or sow) as looif as possible^; and 
when the plants begin to appear,*thro,w a small quan¬ 
tity of soot over tliem. 


• • 

20. ^teep for Whea^y Barley^ or other GraM. 

\ • « 
Put a peck and a half of wood-ashes, and a (Teck of 
unslackcd lifne, Into a tub that will hpld forty gallons; 
tlT&ir^tdd as much water a^will slake the lime, and 
render tlTe mixture into the consistence of stiff mnrtar. 
In this state it should remain ten or twelve hours; then 
add as much water as will reduce the mortar to a pulp 
by thorough stirring. In tills sfgte fill the tub with 
water, and occasionally keep stirring for two or three 
days. After which, draw off the clear lye into an * 
open vessel, and giadually pu( the grain into it: fikim 
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off the light graiiAi; • and after the corn has bc^n 

'^teeped three hours^ spread it 6n a qlean floor to dry, 

when it wil] be sufficiently prepared for drilling or 

<6wing. * The lye will retain its full virtue, and may 

be repeatedly used. 

Remark ,—It has been doubted whether steeps are 
of any use, except so far as they facilitate the separa¬ 
tion or the light grains, and M^ash off the^seedd of the 
piprasitc* plants, whK.'f- s^re thought to occasion snsitt, 
drc. In the best cultivated parts of Scotland, seed 
wheat is steeped in^stala urine, or in a brine madpwith 
commo(^salt, which, by increasing the specific gravity 
of fhe wafer, floats the Vinsound grains. .The* seed is* 
well washpd, and then dried by mixing it with fresh 
slacked lime, and rubbing it briskly with a wooden 
shovel. The quick liirfe and rubbing is thought to 
assist in cleansing the seed; but, independent of ihjit, 
die mere dryings the seed quickly is convenient. 

t 

t, 

2i. ‘To soif} Wheal to AdvantagCy mihout laying on 
•• Manure, * 

i j , 

It Jias been foulid expedient sometime!^^o sow wlieat 
without laying on any manure; and,rin the beginning 
of Febtuary, to collect*twenty bushels of lime,, un¬ 
slacked, for every acre, and forty bushels of sand, or 
theVubbish of a brick-kiln; then, about the end oVthe 
month, slake the lime, whioh«doubles the measure, 
and nyx it well with the sand, and immediatdy after¬ 
wards to Shatter it ,by way of top-dj’essing over the 
green wheat. As rain generally succe^cTs, it is sqon 
washed down to the rootsiof the plants, and giye*^ them 
a vigour and strength, which, to those ^ho never made 
the experiment, is astonishing. The lime, sand, and 
rubbish, arc particularly useful in breaking the tenacity 
of stiff clays. In a day soil, where coal was very cheap, 
. the clay was slightly burned in the field, and spread 
ever the surface, as the cheapest way of subduing the 
, coarseness and stiffness of* the sqil. The refuse or 




ruj^bish From mines in the neighlfourhoodp has been 
burned^ and applied with advai\fage on the same prin- 

. :* , 

22. Approved*Method of sovoinff Wheat on narroiv 

^ Ridges. 

The seedsman should waSk up one side of t^c bed 
and.down the other side, alwa^^teping his flicc, an^ 
the hand with which he sows,*towards the bed he*is 
sowing^ his eye mast be continually on .the e^gc of 
the opposite interfurrow, and delfVer, his se;^ prin- 
jcipally ttn the side of the bed next to it;*as he Re¬ 
turns, the sides will of cour&e be reversed^ and the 
beds become evenly seeded. 

• • 

23w Great VtiUty of soloing Buck-Wheat, 

In light lands buck-wheat may be* raised to great 
advantage, as a lucrative crqp. When grceq it is a 
fine feed for milch-kine, and when plilbighed is a fine 
preparation Air the land. It fattens pigs with grelt 
economy, an(), passed through *tlic ntill, is, vfith carrot, 
a capital few! for work horses. The seed is excellent 

food for poultry, ^nd when ground makes gooii bread. 

• • • 

24. • To keep Crows from Corn, • 

Take,a quart of trtin %il, as^much turpentine and 
bruised ‘gunpowder, boil them together, ^andf when 
hot, dip pici^qs gof rags in the niixture, and fix them 
o<^ sticks in th^ field. About fourVe sufficient for 
an acre of corn. 

• « 

25. ^Proper Soil for the Culture of Turnips, 

Sandy loams, in good heart, are most favourable to 
their growth, though they will thrive well on strong 
loams, if they are not wet; but on clayey, thii^, or 
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wet soils, they are not worth cultivating; for though 
a good crop may be raised on «uch ground, when well 
prepaVed and dunged,' more damdge is done by taking 
els' the turnips in*winter, in poaching the soil, than the 
value of the crop will repay. * 

/ 

26. Instructionsfor raising Potatoes to Advantage. 

The jarth should.^ dug twelve inchls deep, if the 
sdil will allow it; aff^lhis, a hole should be opened 
about six inches deep, c^nd horse dung, or lon^ litter, 
should ie put therein, about three inches thi^; this 
hole should not be morj than twelve inches dj^nieter. 
Upon this^ dung or litter, a potatoe should be planted 
whole, upon which a little more dung should be shaken, 
and then the earth must be put thereon. In like man¬ 
ner the whole plot of ground<.must be planted, taking 
care that the p(V.atocs be at least sixteen inches apart. 
When the young shoots make their appearance, they 
should have fresh mould* drawn round them with a hoe; 
a^nd if the tender shoots are covered, it will prevent 
the frost from injuring them; they should again be 
earthed when the shoots make a second appearance, 
but not covered, as, *in all probabili^, the season will 
be less’-severe. „ ,, 

A plentiful supply of mould should be given them; 
and the person who performs this business should 
never tfead upon the plapt, the hillock ^tliat is 
raised^j*ound it, as thj lighter the earth is the more 
room the potatoe will have to expand. 

A gentleman iobtained from a single root, thus 
planted, very near forty ppunds weight of large pota¬ 
toes;^ and, from 'almost every other,root uponbthe 
same plot of ground, from fifteen to twenty, pounds 
weight; and, except the soil be stony or gravelly, ten 
pounds, or half a peck, of potatoes may almost be 
, obtained from each root, by pursuing the foregoing 
method. 
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27.* Preparation for Carrots and other vainged Seeds. 

* • • M 

» • • 

Take two bushels of dry loamy ea|th^ lifiely.sifled 4 
to which add one bushel of bran, hnd a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of carrot seed, cleaned from stalks, and w«ll rimbed 
between* the hands; all which thoroughly mix together, 
and drill,(or sow). The <^airot seed will stick Icr the 
bran, which, with the earth, will^be regula^y dis-* 
charged. • 


28. Important Discovery relative to the Preservation 

* qfdorn. 

• 

To^preserve rye and •secure it from insects and* 
rats, nothing more necessary than no^ to winnow it 
after it is thr^hed, but merely separate it from thq 
straw, and to stow it in the granaries, mixec^ with the 
chaff. In this state it has been*ke^t for morelhan 
three 3 'ears without experiencing tRe smallest atfera- 
tion,^nd even without the necessity/)f being turned 
to preserve it from humidity and fermentation. Rats 
and ftiice may be prevented from entering the baltn, 
by putting some wild ^ine^or hedge plants i^on the 
•heaps; the smell of the wood if so offensive t^hese 
animals, that the^ will not approach it. Tile experi¬ 
ment has nol yet been made with wheat and other 
kinds df grain, but they may^robably be preserved in 
the %haff with equal advantage. It must howevdl be 
* ubservedr, that the husks and corns of rye are different 
from most other grain. It has been sown near houses 
where many poultry were kept, for the purpose of 
bringing up a crop of grass, because the poultry do 
not destroy it, as they would have done wheat, oats, 
or even barley in the samd situation. * 
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29. 'To preserve Corjp, in Sachs. 

Prbvide a reed caner, or other ndllow stick, made so 
by gluhig together tjiiro grooved sticks; let it be altout 
tnree feet nine inches long; and that it may be the 
dasier thrust down to the bottom of the corn in the 
sack, its end to be made to tajfer to a point, by a 
wooaen plug that is fixdd in, and stoji^; the orifice. 
'Aboutioue hundrciU^nd fifty small holes, of one-eighth 
df an inch in diameter','are to be bored on all sides of 
the stick, frprn its bottom for about two feet ten inches 
of its kMigth; but no nearer to the surface of the corn, 
le&t too great a proportion of the air should escape there. 
By winding a packthread in a spiral form round the 
stick, the boring of the holes may be the better re¬ 
gulated, so as to have them about half an ineh distant 
towards the bottom, but gradually at wider distances, 
so as to be an inch asunder at the upper part; by 
'which means th&i lower part of the corn will liave its 
due proportion of fresh*'air. To the top of the stick 
Jet there be 'fixed a leathern pipe tei^ inches long; 
which pipe is to be distended by two yai’ds of spiral 
wirCj^^ coiled up within it. At the uppfer part of the 
pipc^ is fixed a taper wooden fasset, into which the 
nose &f a common household bellows is to be put, in 
order to ventilate the corn. 

If corn, when first put 4nto sacks, be thus dired, 
every oOier or third day, ,for ten or fifteen minutes, 
its oa^mp sweats whie^h would hurt it, will, ‘in a few 
weeks, be^ carried off to such a decree, that it will 
afterwards keepu sweet with very little' airing, as Jias 
been found by experience. ^ ' ’ 

By the same theans other kinds of seeds, as^'well 
as corn, may be kept sweet either in sacks* or small 
bins. 


30. To preserve Oats from being musty, 

Richard Ifermor, Esq, of Tusmore, in Oxfordshire, 
has in his stable a‘ contnvahce to let oats down from 
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a loft out of a vessel, like the ho^por of a miy, whence 
they fall into a square pipe, let into, a wall, about four 
inches diagonal, which conies int»b a cupboard set^into 
a w&ll, but with its end so near tl\e batton^ thad ther& 
shall never be abo^ a desirable quantity in the cup¬ 
board at a tiinc, which being taken away, another 
parcel succeeds; by*this motion the oats are kept 
constantly sweet (the takir^^way one gallon mb^ing 
the^whole above), which, whenjgi^* up otherwise in' 
great quantities, frequently gro^winpsty. • 

Jif. Sas^ Method of destroying Mfics, or Wewils in 
• • t Granarief, 

A vQry sagacious farmer has succeeded inMestroy- 
ing weevijs by a very easy process. In the month of 
June, when his granaries jvere all empty, he collected 
great quantities of the largest*sized jints, and scat¬ 
tered them about the plates infested,with the weevils. * 
The ants immediately fell upon and devourec^ every 
one of them; nor have any wceviU sii$ce that timer 
been seen on liis premises. , * 

Remark ,—'She large, or woo^an^ feedf entirely 
on animal suHstan^es; of course it would not de&roy 
the corn. 

32, *To preserve CarroUt Parsnips, and Beets, all the 

^Wi^fer, • 

A little before the frost sets it, draw you( btets or 
parsnips out b^tlfe ground, and la^ them in the house, 
buryingk their roots in sand to the neck of the plant, 
and^anghig them one by another i% a shelving posi- 
• tion; then anoth*er bed of sand, and another of beets, 
and continue this order to the last. By pursuing this 
method, they will keep very •fresh. When they are 
wanted for use, draw them as they stands not put of 
the middle or sides. 
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33, ‘ To preserve Turnips from Frost, 

Hid best way is t6 stack them up in straw in the 
•folio wtng manner :-^One load of any sort of dry straw 
is sufficient for iln acre of fifty tons weight, rull up 
the turnips^ top and tail them, then throw them in a 
sort of windrow, and let them lie a few days to dry. 

l^ifst, lay a layer of sti’ait next the gi;pund,'and upon 
it a laVer of turriip 5 (t.'»bout half a yard thick; thon.an- 
bther layer of straw; so go on alternately with a layer 
of straw and a layer of turnip^; every laygr grows 
narro^r, till it \;oincs to a point at the top, like a 
si2gar-lo%f. ^he last Idyer must be straw, which serves 
to keep all dry. You must observe always when you 
have laid a layer of turnips, to stroke or lap over the 
ends of the under layer of straw, in order to keep 
them close or from tumbling out. The heap should 
be as large as a hay-cock; the tops may be given to 
sheep or cattle aii they are cut off. , 

,34. " Another. , 

Turnifis placed iu layers, though not thick, have 
bee^i found, after a few weeks, to rot. In some places 
the ffllowing method is adopted. Lay the turnips 
close together in a single layer, on a grass hcl(f, near 
tl^ farm-yard, and scatter some straw and branches of 
trees otier them; this will preserve them from sudden 
alternations of frost and tHaw. They keep as well as 
storOu turnips can do. The bare grass is of no value 
in winter, and iijay 'rather perhaps relieivv) some benefit 
from the shelter of the turnip. An Immense ,quaifiity 
may thus be stoi^sd on admail extent of grass ground. 
It is chiefly useful for small farmers,*in soils unfit for 
the turnip, but who are forced to raise it for milk- 
cows, or to support, in the winter, the sheep they 
feed in the summer on the commons, and which they 
keep, perhaps, principally in the night, on the fields 
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they have no other means of mani^ricig. But (t may be 
useful^ even* on proper Uirnip soils, .to save the latter 
part of the crop frofh the sudden* frosts and sunshine 
in tble spring, or in an open winter^ which r^t 6o»greatL 
a portion of it; perhaps a fourth or third part of what 
is then on the ground. 


33. The good J^ec^ of Elder in preserving Plants 
* * J‘rom Insects and Flief. , • 

*1. For preventing cabbage and cauliflower plants 
from being devoured and damaged by caterpillars. 

2. For preventing blights, and their effects on fruit- 

tree^. * 

3. For preserving corn from yellow flies and other 

insects. • * 

4. For securing turnips from ^he ravages of flies. 

The dwarf elder appears to exhale sr much* more 

feefid smell thftin the common elder, and therefore* 
should be preferred. * • ^ • 

• • ; •. 

36. ^ The Use Sulphur in ^destroying Insects on 

Plants^ and its Benefit for Vegetation, 

* m 

Tie up some flower of sulphur in a piece ofenuslin 
or fine linen, and with this me letvres of young shoots 
of plants should be dusted, or it may be throifit on 
them by meaifts^Fa common swan^oi^n pufi^, or even 
by a drcdffing-bo<. ^ 

Frtsh assurances have repeatedly been receive^ of 
the powerful infl*aence of sulphur against the whole 
tribe of insects and worms which infest and prey on 
vegetables. Sulphur has also been found to promote 
the health of plants, on which it was sprinkled; and 
that peach-trees, in particular, were remarkably im¬ 
proved by it, and seemed to absorb* it. It has lilie- 
wisc been <^ervcd, that tl^e* verdure, and other 
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healthfu) appearpnpes, were perceptibly increased; 
for the quantity pf new shoots and leaves formed sub¬ 
sequently to the operation, and' having no sulphur on 
; their eurf^pes ^rved as a kind of comparative index, 
and pointed outniistinctly the acc*umulation of health. 

t 

37. Method of topping the Ravages t^the Caterpillars 
from Shrubs, Pldnts, and Vegt table's. 

Take a chafing-clis'd, with lighted charcoal, and place 
it under the branches of the tree-, or bush, whereon are 
the ca^erpillai35;*then throw a little brimstone on the 
coals. «The vapour of the sulphur, which i9imortal<to 
these insects, and the suffocating fixed air arising from 
the chai coal, will not only destroy all that are on the 
tree, but will effectually prevent the shrubs from being, 
that season, infested with them. A pound of sulphur 
will clear as ngany trees as grow on several acres. 

Another method of driVmg these insects off fruit- 
trees is to boil together a quantity of rue, wormwood, 
and common tobacco (of each equal p^ns), in common 
' water. The liquor should be very strong. Sprinkle 
this on the leaves aiid young branches* every morning 
and evening duritig the time the fruit is ripening. 

Inf^he Economical journal of France, the following 
method of guarding cabbages from the depredations 
of caterpillars is stated to be infallible, an^ may, 
perhaps, be equally serviceable against those which 
infest other vegetab^s. Sow with hemp all the borders 
of thd ground wherein the cabbage is planted; and, 
although the neighbourhood be inYested with cater¬ 
pillars, the space inclosed by the hemp wdf'be per¬ 
fectly free, and not one of these« vermin will ap¬ 
proach it. 

38. To prevent the Increase tf Pismires in Grass- 
Lands newly laid down, 

<Make a strong decoction of walnut-tree leaves, and 
' after opening several of the pismires* ^gndy habita- 
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dons, pour upon them a quantity the liq^uor, just 
sufficient to- fill the holjow of each heap: after the 
middle of it has been* scooped, (hro'^in the contents 
fronk the sides, and press down the whole Jtnass with& 
the foot, till it becomes level with •the rest of the 
field. This, if not found effectual at first,' must be* 
repeated‘a second orn third time, when they infallibly 

will be destroyed. ■ • • 

*• 

9 

39. To prevent the Fly in Turnips, 

• • • # " ^ 

From experiments lately made, it has been Ascer¬ 
tained that lime sown by ham?, or distribute hy^a 
machine, is an infallible protection to turnip| against 
the ravages gf this destructive insect. It should be 
applied a» soon as the turnips acome up, and in the 
same daily rotation in which they were sown. The 
lime should be slacked immediately boibre it is used, , 
if the^ir be not sufficient!^ moist to render that opera¬ 
tion unnecessary. • • 

» 

40. For prevailing Flies from db^ro^ng the^Seedling 

• Leaves of Turnips, S^. | 

Mit six ounces of flower of brimstone with *three 
pounces of tuniip seed, daily, for three days succos* 
sively, in an earthen-glased pot, and keep ic close 
covered, stirring altogdlhei*well gt each addition, that 
the seed may be the more tainted with tlie^ui|#hur j 
this will sow 4au acre of ground, and let the weather 
come w^or dry,.it will keep the fly off till the third 
or fourtnlseedling leaf is fdtmcd; ^d by this ^me 
.they will all be sbmewhat bitterish, and consequently 
very much out of dangci of this little black flying 
insect, which, in summer timer may he seen in swarms, 
on the wing, near the ground, searching for and set¬ 
tling on fresh bites, till they ruin thousands of acres. 
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41. To prevent MiceJrom destroying eaily sown Reas, 

• 

The tops of furz^f or whins * chopped and thrown 
4nto the drills, and (hus covered up (by goading fhcm 
in their attempt to scratch), is an effectual preventive. 
*Sea sand, strewed pretty thick upon 'the surface, has 
the same effect .It gets into thdr ears, and is trouble- 
son!dl * 

m ^ • 

*>2. • Another. 

Ifl the gardeni^in Devonshire, a simple trdp*is used 
to. de^i.9oy mice. A common brick, qr fla^ stone, is 
set'on one end, inclined at an angle of about forty-five 
degrees.* Two strings, tied to a cracked stick, stuck 
in the ground, with Iqops at the ends of the strings, 
are brought round to the middle of the under past of 
the brick, anc^ one loop being put into the other, a 
* pea or bean, or any other bbit, makes the string fast, 
so as ^ support the brick. When the animal rmoves 
the bait, the 5oops separate, and the brick, by falling, 

'smothers the animal., 

% 

43. f ’ To destroy Ant^ 

Ants that fre'quent houses or gardens may 6e de¬ 
stroyed by taking flower of brimstone half a pound, 
and polhasn four ounces: set them in an iron or earthen 
pan over the fire till«idis8o?ved and united; afterwards.. 
beatf%he 9 i to a powder, and infuse a little of this 
powder in wat§r;*and wherever y^'sprinkle it the 
ants will die, or fly the ^lace. * 

44. Another Method, 

Corrosive sublimate,* mixed well with sugar, has 
proved a mortal poison to them, and is the most ef¬ 
fectual way of destroying these insects. 
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45. • To destroy Beetle. • 

Take some small l&mps of uifelaked lime, and put 
into*the chinks or holes from whi^h they i^ue,*it wilL 
effecCually destroy %hem; or it may*be scattered on 
the ground, if they are more numerous than in theif 
holes. * 

* * * 

46. ^ . Another Meth^m • 

The simplest and jmost effectual way of destroying 
beetles«i9 by means of red wafers, ^As it has beoome 
usual to substitute vermilion foif red lead in the com¬ 
position of wafers, it will be necessary to ask ptr- 
ticulurly for such as have been made livith *^d lead. 
Strew these in the neighbourhood of the crevices from 
whiph these insects issue, and fheir future incursions 
will be speedily prevented. Cock roaches may be 
destroyed by the same maans. ^ * 

47. For destroying Bugs and"^Worms in Woodl 

• * 

An eminent physician has discovered tluy; by rub¬ 
bing wood wi^ a solution of vitriol, iAsects and bugs 
are prevented from harbouring therein. Whenithe 
strength of this remedy is req^iired U) be increased, 
there yieed only be boiled some coloquintida apples 
in water, in which, afterwards, vitriol is dissolved, aitd 
the bedstead, with the w<)pd about them, dhd the 
wain&cotting, being anointed with the liquor, will be 
ever after cle|ir o^ worms or bugs.. The waM may be 
likewise rubbed with the composition^ and some of it 
may be^opped into the h<iles where these insects 
are shspccted to he harboured. As ft> the walls, ftiey 
require only to be washed over with the vitriol water. 

48. To destroy irickets, 

Mi'*L some roasted apples with a little white arsenic 
powdered, and put a little of this fixture into the 
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holes or cracks in^hich the crickets arc; they will 
eat it and perish. ' 

,2^9. • To "'destroy il^e Insect •tohich attacks the Apple 

Tree, commonly called tke White Blight, or 
American Blight. 

Tc a strong decoction of the digitalis or foxglove, 
• add a sufficient quantity of fresh cow-uung to give it 
*^uch a consistence's iiiay enable you to apply it ^ith 
a pointers* brush to those parts of the bark of the tree, 
whicltaflbrd a harbour for this destructive iniJect. The 
ii^sect 4e generally destroyed by the first application, 
though in some instances it may be nece«^sary to re¬ 
peat it. It ha'« been remarked that the inseqt never 
returns in future years to those parts of the tree which 
have been thus treated. 

50. For destroying Caterpitlars on Gooseberry I^ushes. 

Tal^e one Scots pint* (two English quarts) of tobacco 
•liquor (whicfi may be made, where it oannot be pur¬ 
chased, by infusing dny kind of tobacco in water till 
all rtie strength bp extracted) which the *nanufacturers 
of tobacco generally sell for destroying bugs, and mix 
them with about one ounce of alum; and when the 
a|vim is sufficiently dissolved, put this mixture .into a 
plate, gr other vessel, wide and fong enough to admit 
of a brush, like a weavei-^ bi ash, being dipped into 
it; ftTjd as early in the season as you can perceive the 
leaves of the bushes to be in the least eaten or the 
eggs upon the leaves (which generally happens about 
the end of May), and ivhich will be foun 1 in great 
numbers on the veins of tlie leaves* on their under 
side; you are then to,take the preparation, or liquor, 
and after dipping the brush into it, and holding the 
brush towards the under side of the bush, which is to 
be raised and supported by the hands of another 
p^^’son; and by drawing your hand gently over the 
> hairs of the brush, the above liquid is sprinkled, and 
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• 

falls in small drops on the 1 eaves ^lie consequence of 
whifch is, if the epgs arft there, they never come for¬ 
ward ; and if they ha\^e already generated worm's, in a 
minute or two after the liquor touches tjiem* they^ 
either die or sicken^ so as to fall off the bush; at least^ 
they do so upon giving it a little shake. If, upon their 
thus falling off, they shall not appear completely dead, 
the bush shoul^l^be held up^jlhd cither a little boiling ^ 
water from a watering-pot throjjjgaover themf or a 
brufsc given them by a spade or shovel; or the earth,* 
where they lie, turned over with a hoe. . This pre- 

pafatiofl does not in the least injure fhe bushes.® 

• * 

51. 2'o preseri'O Flowersf Leaves, and Fruit, from 

• CaterpHlars. 

• • • . . 

These depredators are dostroyed by oils, which close 

the lateral pores by which they bretttiu*. For this 
pur[)ose it is advised, thaf*on the apjwoach of spring, 
a clotff, dipped in train oil, be 4aid on speh parts of 
the tree in which there is the least aj^carance of 
them, • 

• • . 

52. Method th destroy or drive away Earth Jf'or%s, 

anti other Insects, hurtful to Fields eAid Gardens, 


ThrL»c parts of (}uick-lime, newly made, and twd 
parts of soap-boilers’ lejL or jiotash dissolved in ^ater, 
will produce a somewhat milk^» liquor sufficiently 
caustic, and higlily hostile and poisonous t<i*earth 
worms and otfier•small animals; for .as soon as it 
touches part of their bodies, it occasions in them 
violen^syrUptoms of great uneasiness.* If this liqiibr 
he poured into those holes, in which the earth worms 
reside under ground, they immediately throw them¬ 
selves out as if driven by some force, and, after various 
contortions, languish and die. If the leaves of plants 
or fruit-trees,'frequented by the voracious caterpillars 

• • c ^ 
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which afe bo dest/uctive to them, be sprinkled over 
with this liquor, these insectti suddenly contract their 
.bodies an^l drop to the ground. For, though nature 
’has defended them»tolerably well by their hairy ^ins, 
.from any thing {hat might injure {heir delicate bodies; 
yet, as soon as they touch witl^ their feet pr mouths 
thp leaves which have been moistened by this liquor, 
they become, ag it were,'stupified, iqg;antlj^ contract 
^ themiclves, and fid’ down. 

53.‘ ^ To destroy Earwigs anU JVood Lica ,« 

4 very simple way*of ensnaring them, an*^ bywh'ch 
they mjiy be taken alive in great quantities, is to place 
four inch cuts of reeds, bean halm, or strong wheat- 
straw, among the branches, and also lay a nuinbef on 
the ground, at the bottom of the wall. In these the 
insects take refuge at dav-break, as they depredate 
chiefly in the night; and any time through t]ie day 
theyTOay bp blown into a bottle with a little water in 
it, and so bt* drowned. Or, a cheapen way is to burn 
the stra^, and scatter fresh on the ground. 

* 

I 

Remedies against Fleas. 

Fumigation with brimstone; or the fresh leaves of 
jpcnny-royal sewed in a bag, and laid in the Wed, w ill 
have'the desired effect. ^ 

So* Totdestroy Fleas on 

Rub the animal, w’l^en out of the hous^, with the 
Common Scotdh snuff, except the nose anu eyes. Rub 
the powder well into the roots of the hair. Clear lime- 
water destroys the whitish flea-worm without injuring 
the skin or hair. Oil of turpentine will likewise do so; 
but if there be any mangmess, or the skin be broken, 
it will give the ammal much pain. 
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56: To clear Garde^^s of PerMn by Ducks, 

Ducks arc cxcelfent vcrmilt-pickers, .whether qt 
caterpillars (such as are within* th&ir reach)* slugi^ 
snails, and others* and ought to turned into tl^jg 
garden one or two .days every week throughout t^e 
season. Never keep them longer in than two or U^ree 
hours alfa ti|^, else the^ become Jndolent. .While, 
here, they should have a little wat^A* set down to then^ 
if Aicre be no pond or stream in the garden. 

Never turn them iftto the garden ip the tkne of heavy 
rains, or in continued wet weather, as in that cjlse, and 
particularly if the soil be stiff, fliey patter and ha^ifen 
the surface, to the great injury of small c|ops, and 
rising seeds. 

• • 

57# The Use of Garlic* against Moles, Grubs, and 

i%ails. * ' 

M81cs arc such enemies to ^e smell of garlic, that, 
in order to get rid of these troublesome and destructive 
guests, it is sufficient to introduce a few lica(^s of garlic 
into their subterraneous walks. If is likewise epnpleycd 
with success kgaiip>t grubs and siiaifs. | 

58. *7o pter(?it the Destruction of Field Turnips by 
* Slugs, ^ 

A few years since, a^jonSderaWc farmer, near Bath, 
observing the turnips in one of his fields strt)f%ly at¬ 
tacked by scAitetfiing, discovered, by accident, that 
the enew^y was itally a sW, and immediately pre¬ 
vented fafther damage by wdl rolling the whole field, 

• b} night, .which tilled all the slugs. 

N. B. This was the grand secret which was ad¬ 
vertised for two thousand subscribers, at one guinea 
each, by W. Vagg, for destroying the fly in turnips, 
which it win not do! 
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59. Method of destroying Inheds on Fruit-Trees, 

^ * 

ti Ma^:e a‘stronj; decoction of tobacco, and the tKidcr 
shoots of cider,.by pouring boiling water on them; 
then sprinkle 3 'our trees with the same (cold) twice 
d week, for two or three weeks, with a small hearth- 
brush, which will effectuejly destroy tlie intects, and 
the le'ivcs will retain their verdure uiJffl the fall of the 
'year. ^ 

If used ^early, as soon as the bud unfolds itself, it 
will' p**obatly pr<?vent the fly. The eflbet of tobabco 
Ivjs been long known, and elder water frequently 
sprinkled on honey-suckles and roses lias been found 
to prevent insects from lodging on them. , 

The quantity to be^nadc use of is one ounce of to¬ 
bacco to one gallon of water, with about two handfuls 
of elder. Yoy may, however, make it as sliong as you 
please, it being perfectly innocent to tlie plants. 

I 

60. To deshoy Insects prejudicial to Apple Trees, 

* 

4 

Jo one hundred' gallons of human‘urine, and one 

biyhcl of lime, add cow-dung to,bring it to the con- 

sistei ce of paint. With this composition anoint the 

trees. The month o^ March is the projier season for 

applying it. If the white efflorescence-like substance, 

in whkh the insects arc lodged, has made its ajipear- 

ance, it should previously be brushed off. 

* 

61. To destroy Insects on Fruit'i'rees, 

t , , f* 

<Wasps, about the month of July, p'ill be^in to^warm 
about the early fruits, and for their destruction, phials 
should be hung about the branches half filled w'ith 
honey and water, or with sugar and small beer. These 
should be emptied and replaced once in two or three 
days, otherwise tliey do not take so well: these little 
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animals being extremely sagacioi!^ and disliking the 
appearance of their owncpecies when dead. 


n2. * , /Inother. * 

• * • 

Winter is the proper season to apply the following 

solution. The juices arc then determined t(^ ^he 
root. • , 

SpCt soap, two pounds; leaf or,%oll tobacco, one 
pound; nux vomica, two ounces; and turpentine, halt' 
un,EnglisJi gill: boil^bem in eight l^nglish*gallons of 
soft or river water, to six ; and use it milk-warift, 
•Unnuiltor untie all tlie branches from the wall ol* 
trellis; brush e^^ery part of the tree clean wijh a soft 
brush, such as is used for painting; then, with a sponge, 
Ciirefully anoint every branch, i^ot, and bud; and be 
sure rub it well into every^oint, hole, and angle, as it 
IS there the eggs or larvai of the inserts are chiefly 
lodge^. The rails, spars, Sfc. of the espalier or trellis, 
should also be anointed as abov&. . 

This operation should be repeated eVery winter, 
some time between the fall of the ^eaf and tlt^j first of 
I'cbruary, as ntay be most conveniei\|t.* The solution 
IS eflcctually destructive to all kinds of insects, tll^ir 
eggs or larva*. § • • 


63. * To hill Reptiles, 

Twelve ounces of quick-lime in*powder, two ounces 
of Scotch snuff, two ounces of basket salt, twUrtunces 
of sulphur vivuifl, 9issolved in ten galloBS of water, and 
thrown Oi sthe insdets, either ip the liquid or powder, 
will dastrojr them^ * ’ • 


64*. To prevent Slugs from getting into Fruit Trees. 

If the trees are standards, tie a coarse horse-hair 
rope about them, two or three feet from the ground. 
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If they are against tif^e wall, nail a narrow slip of coarse* 
horse>hair cloth against the w&ll, about half a foot from 
the ground, and they‘will never get over it, for if they 
'attem^ft it, it will kill them, as their bellies are ^ft, 
and the horse-hait will- wound theih. 


65. ’ * To destwn Snails, « 

Snails are great Viomies to wall-fruit; and any dewy 
morning you may easily find where they most delight 
to breed; but thq. best way is to find out their Jiaunts 
in a hVd winter, an^ then destroy them; the} lie 
mulh in holes of walls, under thorns, bciiind old 
trees or (jld and close hedges.—If you pluck not the 
fruit they have begun to devour, but let it alone, 
they will finish their repast on this before they begin 
another, 

% 

fir 

66. To destroy the Rod Spider, so troublesome in dry 

' Seasons, 

TJie red spider liiakes its appearance in hot dry 
weather, and is always found on ^he under sides of 
the leaves, generally ^ on roughish leaves, but not 
always so. It preys on the apple, cherry, fig, peach, 
pear, and plum, seldom on the apricot. It is dmong 
the snfallest of the acari; amjl is sometimes not di¬ 
stinguishable witliout a ifiicroscope. If the bark of 
the lehrbe viewed through one, it appears full of its 
webs; and if many abound on it thd leaf appears full 
of punctures, becomes cjiscolourcd, 'and bro)Kn on the 
upper surface, fades, and f^ls off. , * « 

This insect is more troublesome in dry seasons than • 
in moist ones, and is wondeifully encouraged by heat, 
insomuch that hot-houses of every description are sadly 
infested with it. Water, and water only, is its bane; 
and the syringe, or the force-pump, the engine of its 
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deslruction. It is not a mere sprii^kling that W 4 ll do; 
it requires a forcible dashing to and fro^ and lhat often 
repeated, to be effectaaf. f ’ 

• *.•*••• 

f)7. To destroy Vejrmin in Granarlei^ and* other Out- 

* buildings, * * 

• • 

Cover completely the w£^lj and rafters, abovt end 
below, of the \*fanaries, &c. which^ are infest^ with- 
weovtls and other vermin, with qmick-lime slaaed iiv 
water, in which trefoil, wormwood, and hyssop, have 
been hoikd. This composition ought to'be ^plied 
as hot asj[)ossible. 

68. , To destroy I^’ermin on Animals, • 

Oil of turpentine, when ap[flied to animals, which 
wefe covered with insectsJ destroyed the insects, with¬ 
out hurting the animal. • * 

• * 

6i>. To destroy Insects on JVall Fruit Tyrees, 

Take an old tin watering-pan* pr ayy simdar vessel, 
and make a rliurcoal fire in it; add a tube or pipe, 
made of either tin,•leather, or stiff paper, to the Sf4ut, 
which may be of any sufficictit length; then*strew 
some Jsrimstonc, tobacco-dust, hue shreds of leath^T, 
/tc. upon the lire, in the pan, and cover t|^ top; 
having a pair of bell(>ws leady^ hold the wind-flap 
over the tube or pipe to receive the smoke^hich it 
will do vcry.qffQCtually when you use the bellow^s. 
By this means thf &uffocaripg vapour^nay be directed 
through Jie bellows to any^art of the tree with the 
, greafbst ease aifd facility, and the tree soon cleared 
of all vermin. This method is much more effectual 
than the old one, where a chafing-dish has been re¬ 
commended for this purpose, because the latter method 
is more troublesome, and requires the wind to blow 
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fiom ar particular qv^rter right against the trees, nhich 
can seldom be obtained. ^ 

^0. * To destfoy IFasps and Flics instantly. 

Wasps and flics may be killed very fdst,<by dipping 
a* feather in a little sweet bih and touching their backs 
with it: they will instantly die. When intent on the 
fruit, f<nd half-bj|[ied in the excavahdns they have 
made, they are easily come at, and are not apt to*fly 
about. Insects of different kind^ are easily killed by 
oil; H ^loses up the lateral pores by which they breathe. 

71. Method of destroying fFasps and Hornets. 

I 

Those that are not unacquainted with natural his¬ 
tory know that all the working wasps die every autui^in, 
when the cold weather comes on, and that only a few 
females survive the winter,* and keep up the breed. 
These (which are turgid with eggs, and much larger 
than the workers) come forth about April from their 
lurking holes, and begin singly each its nest, which in 
a modera'Ze time becomes very populom,. It is there¬ 
fore'of great consequence to kill as many of these as 
po!^i4}e, since a whole swarm is destroyed in every 
single female early in'the year. The places to find 
ih^nn are at new posts, pales, melon-frames, Oi- any 
solid tifnber: for, as they make their combs with the 
shavings of the sound wodJ, wiiich they rasp off with 
theii and moisten up with a certain mucus that 

nature has provided in theii bodiesythey will readily 
be found near such materials. ^ 

Ijornets must be searched for on decayed posts, 
rails, &c. for they make their combs with to.uchwood, 
and the same kind of natural cement. * 

In the very hot summer of 1762, wasps were so 
numerous and alert, that it looked as if no fruit could 
have hung till it was fit for the table. They began on 
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§ " * * 
the grapes before they were half ripe; and, getting 

into the meloo-frames, scooped out all the pulp of the 
fruit, leaving only emply shelli^ I tried phials, as 
usual, filled with sugared beer, this •destroyed, 

some, but did not*seem to lessen pieir Swarms; at 
last I bethought myself to buy some bird-Ume, with 
which I tipped several taper hazel-rods of differeiit 
lengths, ^nd so began catclyQg them by hand, afipl^- 
ing the top oT fhe rod as they settled on tha fi uit.. 
Tlik 'appeared at first to be a tedious method; but, 
after a little practice, it soon had the desired effect, 
for a harrdy person or two would in a fevP^ hour» en¬ 
tangle four or five hundred; ^d it soon appeared 
they were not* so numerous as we* imagined; and the 
taking the workers starved the grubs, which ^re sup¬ 
ported Iby them, and prevented a succession. By this 
simple method (ineffectual as if may appear), 1 saved 
my fruit entire, which hung till it was ripened to great 
perfection. • 

Ilc^nets, as they are larger jjnd more sluggish, are 
easily taken: this method of touching them is a sort of 
angling, and not a bad amusement for tialf an hour. 
As fast as th^y are caught they must,be squeezed to 
death with a flat piece of lath, the 4;ip of the rodTre¬ 
freshed with bird-l!me now and then. The rea^oirof 
providing rods of different len|;ths is* to suit the dii- 
ierenisheights of the wall. , 

Wliilc I am speaking of fruit, it may not b^^ amiss 
to add, that this summer i recc^vered a peach-tree 
that was quite shrivelled up on one side by, ^wpartial 
watering, two* or three times a w6ek, of the affected 
pait. • 

‘72. To destroy Wo^ms in Gardens. 

Water your beds with a strong decoction of walnut- 
tree leaves where there are worm casts; the worms 
will Immediately rise up out of the earth, and you 
may easily take and cut tf^em to pieces, and fattpn 

. ' c 5 
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your poultry therewith, or feed fish in ponds with 
them. , 

By laying ashes oh lime aboht any plant, neither 
c^nails nor worms »wiU come near it. As the moisture 
weakens it, you must, more or less^ continue to renew 

the lime o)* ashes. 

« 

73. * To destroy TPortns \n Gravel JKoths, Sic, 

r f 

• Pour into the holes a lejs made of wood-ashes and 
lime: this will also destroy jnsects^ if trees are sprinkled 
witlf it^ Salt and water will do as well. ' " 

74*. Usefulness of the IVren in destrnfiug Insects. 

I 

As a devourer of pernicious insects, one of the most 
useful birds is the house wren. This little bird seems 
peculiarly fond of the society of man, and it must be 
confessed that it is often protected by his interested 
care. It has long bepii a custom, in many j)aHs of 
the countr^s'to fix a small box at the end of a long 
pole, in gardens, about houses, &c. as a place for it to 
build in. In tlv'se boxes they build aud hatch their 
young. When tiJie young are hatched, the parent 
Dims,.feed them with a variety o'f different insects, 
particularly such as arb injurious in gardens. An in¬ 
telligent gentleman was at the trouble to obserire the 
number of times a pair of these birds came from their 
box, and returned \^ilh‘iaSecU for their young. He 
fouAdvdiat they did this from 40 to GO times in an 
hour, and in one ))ariicular hour, Uhe «>birds carried 
food to their young 71 times. In .this business they 
weye engaged the gresher part of the day; say 12 
hours. Taking the medium thcrefdre of .50 times in 
an hour, it appeared that a single pair of these birds 
took from the cabbager, salad, beans, peas, and other 
vegetables in the garden, at least GOO insects in the 
course of one day. This t^alculation proceeds* upon 
tho supposition that the % birds took only a single 
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• • 

insect each time. But it is highly probable they often 
took several at a time. . * ' * 


75. To destroy Hats and other Vermin. • 

Spongb, if%c'4t in small *^1eces, fried or dlppccl in 
hoQey, and given to vermin, distepftls their intestines/ 
and cfiectualiy destroys them. The addition ofnlittltT 
oil of {ligdiuin will tCmpt them to eat. 

A better method would be to feed them regularly 
two or three weeks in any aparftnent which they infeat. 
The hole, by which they outer, being first fitted with 
a sliding door, to which a long string may Ife added; 
any apartment might thus be burned into a gigantic 
raf-trap. • 

76. • Another Methodtof destroyRats. 

• 

Lay bird-lime in their haunts, for though they are 
nasty enough in other respects,jret being very curious 
of their fur, il» it is but daubed wkh this stuff, it is so 
troublesome to them that they will even scratch their 
skins from off their own backs to get it oBT, apdVvill 
never abide in the place whei^ thcy*liavc suffered in 
this ftianner. 


77. To desfroy R(Hs of Mice, , 

Mix flour,o/ ^lalt with some butter; add 'thereto a 
drop or two of ^il of aniseeds; mike it up into balls, 
and baity^our traps therewith. Tf you have thousands, 
by this means you may take them all. * 

• 

78. A Mouse Trap, by whic^ forty or fifty Mice may 

be caught in a Night, 

o 

Tike a plain four-square trencher, and put into the 
two contrary ei\ds,of it a large pin,' or piece of thick. 
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knitting needle; then take two sticks about a yard 
long, and lay them on your dresser, with a notch cut 
at each your sticks, placing the two pins, stuck 

fXi the,corner of (he^ trencher, on the notches of 4the 
two sticks/so th^ one corner of jour trencher may 
lie about an inch upon your dresser or place that the 
m'ce come to; then let the corner that lies opposite 
to thii be baited with scvi\e butter and oatmpal, plas¬ 
tered fast on,‘and when the mice ruff" the dresser 
to the butter, it wilhtip them into a vessel full of water, 
which you must place under tlie trencher, in whicli they 
will be drowned. < 

^That your trencher, may not tip over, wdth a little 
sealing-wax and a thiead seal the string to the dresser 
and trencher, and it will reiduin in good order for weeks 
or months. 


97. New, simple, and effeetval Method of destroying 
* ItaU. 

A few years ago, the corn-mill at Glossop was Very 
much infested with rats. A quantity of barley, which 
lay on the chamber floor, was hourly visited by some 
ot them. ' The mill^fr one day going to diive them 
aw^'^ as usual, hUjppened to catch gne of them under 
his Ilia/, which he kille^; he then singed all the hair 
ofl‘ its body, &c. until its skin, tail, and leg's, became 
stifl‘ by the operation. In this condition he set it'Upon 
its feetOy the side of a heap of barley, w here it stood, 
with pricked-up ears and'tfiil, for some time: after this, 
no r^t dttred to come near it; and in a short space of 
time the mill was cleared of those depredators, and 
has continued so ever since. 

80,' Dr. Taylor's eheap and effieaeious Method of 

destroying Rats, 


[Communicated to the Manchester Agricultural 

Society.] 

In or near the 4 >lace frequented by these vermin, 
place on a slate or tiU one or two table-spoonfuls of 
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dry oatmeal. Lay it thin, and pr^ss it flat, more easily 
to ascertain what is yilten away. As the rats, if not 
interrupted, will come regularlj' there to ,feed^ con-^ 
tinuc to supply them with fresh•oaftnfeal for two or 
three days; and tltfen, well mixing, fli about six table¬ 
spoonfuls of dry oat^meal, three drops only of oil ^f 
aniseeds, feed them with this for two or three^da^ys 
more. After^^ajd, for onc^day, give them oidy half. 
the cjuantit}" of this scented oatincifl which they have^ 
befbie actually eaten; and next day, place the follow¬ 
ing mixture: To four ounces of dr)^oatmeal, scepted 
with sfk drops of oil of aniseeds, add half an otfncc of 
c|irbonat 4 ?d bjvytes, previously^pounded very fine ih 
a mortar, aud sifted through a little fine ij^uslin or 
cambrj^. Mix this intimately with the scented oat¬ 
meal ; and) laying it on the tile*or slate, allow the rats 
to «al it, without the smallestinterruption, for twenty- 
four hours. A few hours after eating any of it, they 
will frequently be seen running about, as if drunk, or 
paralytic; but they generally, tit last, rt»tire to their 
haunts, and die. As rats arc extremely*sagacious, it 
may be proper, when they have, ^during tha twenty- 
four hours, eSten only a small portion, to leave-'the 
remainder of the miixture twenty-four hours longer; 
after which it will be best to bi#rn what is left, aVresh 
mixture being prepared at so trifling an expense w^hep 
w'antctl. The doors of the place where this mixture 
is exposed to the rats^houM^be kept closed; as well 
to prevent tht ir being disturbed, Ss to obviate tjie pos¬ 
sibility of accidents to children os domestic animals; 
for, though ilf Be not so extremely dangerous as the 
preparations comihonly eraplayed for killing rats, and 
is evQji usftd in mpdicine, it proves fatal, if improperly 
4:aken, unless timely counteracted by emetics. The 
oil ot aniseeds, though it repders the mixture dis¬ 
agreeable to dogs, and many other animals, is allur¬ 
ing, when used in small quantities, to rats. The car¬ 
bonated barytes. Dr. Taylor adds, may be procured 
in large quantities at the Itfad mines belonging to Sir 
frank Standish, Baft, at Anglez^t^k, near Chorley, in 
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Lancashire: the proper sort is tasteless, semi-trans¬ 
parent, and efFervjesces with Acids; it is moderately 
hard, and striated. ^It is called aerated barytes— 
'^errapbndQrosaaorata—and, sometimes, by the miners, 
ponderous spar, dt may be purchabed at a cheap rate, 
from Messrs. Brown and Mawe, in T&vistock-street, 
or other collectors of minerals. * 

• 81. 7 ^ prevent ike Burrowing of Rdts V« Houses, 

Rats may be effectually prevented from burrovi^ng 
undpr the foundation of houses,* by making an offset 
of stoue or brick, about two feet in breadth, and 
^ghteen inches belovV the surface; and by, carrying 
up a perpendicular wall from the edge of this offset, 
to within a few inches of the ground. The adoption 
of the same plan in\id' will prevent the burrowing of 
these animals in cellars; for rats always burrow close 
to a wall; an^^ finding their perpendicular course im¬ 
peded, they take a horizonlal direction, as far as the 
offset continues, w'hcn they are again stopped l^y the 
outside wall. Thus baffled, they ascend, and go off. 

Those, persons who have suffered in their granaries, 
ice«houses, and^in tlie cellars of their dfrelling-houses, 
byifthe depredations of rats, will probably deem this 
one df the most valuable articles of the present work. 


C I 

n —- 

r I ' * ' 

82. ^cotek Kale, excellent Food for Cattle, 

Scotch kale planted out in June,*Sm good land, will 
grow very large beforp winter, mid would give an 
abundant supply for cattle, where no other juicy food 
is to be had. As it grows upwards,^t uiay.be planted 
close, and a vast deal will stand upon an acre. 

83. Usefulness of mowing ^Feeds, 

,In the month of June weeds arc in their most suc¬ 
culent state, and in this*state, especially after they 
have lain a few hours to wither, hungry cattle will eat 
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greedily aliliost every species. There is scarcely a 
hedge, border, or nookj^but at thisjseason is valuable, 
and it must certainly l^c good management to embrace 
the»transient opportunity; for in « f&w wejks tlfey wifi* 
become nuisances.* • 


81. On the great Lfcrease of Milk from feeding Mil9h 
• % ^ Cows witi? Sainfoin,^ ^ 

The quantity of milk produced by cows fed by saih-» 
foil! is nearly double to that of any other food. The 
milk i^ also much richer, and will yield a larger quan¬ 
tity of cream. The butter will ^so be better coloure,4 
and flav9urcd*thaill any other. 


S.'J. • ParsnijM productive of Milk in Cows^ 

J arsnips cause cows to produce abundance of milk, 
they eat them as free as they do oi^-cuke. Land, 
71. an acre in (uiernscy, i« sown witl^ parsnips to feed 
catth?, and the mill: is like creaui.—Sheep, when lamb¬ 
ing, fed with them, prodi^e much mitje. They are 
improper food for horses, subjecting them to blind¬ 
ness. • * • * _ 


86. 3Iost prdper Foodfor Milch Cows. 

Mijcli cows are infinitely more profitable kept in 
the house than out of doors, liut they must be grained 
to it, otherwise they d« not^tl^rive. 

The best food for ihcni are cloi?er, lucerne, ppta4;oes, 
yams, turnip^ ct^rots, cabbages, peas, and beaus. 

Such cows as those in the neighbouibood of London, 
kept in the hous*e, and properly fed, ought to yield 
nineagallons per, day, for the first four months after 
’ calving. ■ 


87. Additional (^tentity of Milk to be gained by keep- 
■ hig MUcU Cows in the House. . 

Ill the management of cows a w{ii1n stable is hi^y 
necessaiy; and currying them Ijke hprses not only 
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affords th^ pleasure, but makes them give their milk 
more freely. They bught always to be kept clean, 
laid dry, and have f^enty or {^od sweet water to 
4)rink. • Cofl^s trepted in this manner have given two 
gallons of milk at a time, when within ten days of 
calving. 


88. * Excellent Method of rearing Cahes, and of pre- 
r> serving the Crcfiti^ and a greatait of ^ke Milk 
dm inff that Time. 

Put some water on the fire, nearly the quantity that 
the calf can drink. W hen it boils, throw into it one 
or two handfuls of oatmeal, and suifer the whole to 
boil for a jpinuti^. Then, leave it to cool until new 
milk warm. Then mii( with it one or two quakes of 
milk, that h^ stood twe^j^^e hours, and has been 
skimlncd^ stir the whole, and give it the calf to drink. 
At first it*ls necessary to make the calf ^rink by pre- 
sciibng the fingers to it, but it soon learns to do with- 
out^his help, and will grow incomparably faster than 
by the old method. This new method is not otily a 
tl)coretical truth, but it«k success is confirmed by ex- 
perienot. ♦ 

The economical advactsFgcs fesulting from it are as 
foil o^s.«pAccor ding to thtf old method, a calf intended 
for slaughter is^inddc to suck for flinec weeks, and 
those intended for agriculture from aix to eight weeks. 
Supposing the cow gives'only a moderate qvantity of 
milk, the value of it will amount, in* three weeks, to . 
nearly the value of the calf. If, on the contrary, we 
rear a calf according to this method, we consume 
during the three weeks only three quarts of oatmeal, 
at most, and the skimmed milk. 

•halves that have been l^rought up by this method 
have been always healihy and strong, and no( subject 

m 9 
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to disease. They are not suffered to suck ^t all, but 
to have the pure milk otl the mother to drink for the 
first four days, because it has been observed, that the 
separation, after four days, is more paii^^ul to th^* 
mother than when*the calf is taken from her soon 
after its birth. ' 


m 

b9. • • New Mode of Fattening*Pigs. ’ ^ • 

•A pigHlately gained, by feedmg* on Indian corn, ih 
the course of six weeks and three days, the ^ormous 
weight\)f fifteen stone. This mode of feeding has long 
been known to the Ncapolitaiisf whose pigs are so fat 
as hardly to be able to move. 

• 

90. Utility of Carrots as Foo^ for Ylorses and other 

stall Beasts. 

Carrots are»excellcnt food fdr.hor^s, either given 
alone, or along with hay, likewise far fattening ^all 
beasts. They mal?e them eat straw, and very inAii- 
ferenf hay, greedily. Ifthesjfrtie be* given to cows, 
the milk will have a much less offensive taste ai>^ 
smell than when they are fed on turnips. « 
Remark .—It must bfi noted, however, that carrots, 
though very excellent, are, a very expensive food. 
They would uol; iaiable a farmer to pa^ his rent. 

« 

91. benefit of Furze or Gofze as a JFinter Food for 

Horses. 

Having a horse which had been overworked to tlie 
appearance of a surfeit, 1 treated him in the usual 
manner for that disorder; and knowing how necessary 
it would be to his speedy recovery to give him groeja 
food aft^r his physic, it occurred to me that furze 
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might answer the purpose immediately, as there could 
be none df the common herbage procured before the 
end of April at suoi^st. 1 therefore had a quantity 
^of the^tops, and |^hc tenderest parts of that plant,,cut 
daily, to preserve it fresh, which I hashed upon a 
block, with a very long and heavy ehopping-Knife, 

small as possible, and then beat it again over the 
sam£ block with a carpp,pter*8 mallet (whic|ji blunted 
,in a great measu’*e the sharp prickle^, and gave half 
^a peck a day of it to the horse (in the stable), Which 
ate it most greedily, and received so much benefit 
from it that he is {totally recovered, and carriesra very 
fine coat. 

The success of this experiment led fne to consider 
the great utility thi^ plant may be of to poor people 
who live in the neighbourhood of large commons over¬ 
grown with it, as food for cows in winter, when fodder 
is dear; and, in reality, none so proper for milch cattle 
as this green iood, which ivAist naturally increase the 
milk, and from the fragrant smell it sends forth*whilc 
cutting, it may reasonably be conjectured it will give 
no ill taste to it, as many vegetables do. 

Remarl, —In„anyt situation, however, where furze 
coiiid be extcnsi\ ely used as food for cattle, chopping 
and beating would be found to be too expensive a 
process, though it hais often been tried on a'small 
spale, and the food is known to be excellent. Every 
leaf o^^he common furze of this country is pointed by 
a prickle; and the,only^cheap way of making the 
plant useful is to bruise*it to a pulp, between rollers 
in a mill. Such roKers, added to a thrashing-machine, 
might, in some situations, be very useful. 


92. To mark Sheep without Injury to the IVooU 

To tliirty spoonfuls of linseed oil add two ounces of 
litharge, and oii^ ounce of lamp-black; unite them 
together by boiling, and mark the .sheep therewith. 
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93. To improve the TVool of Sheep by Smearing, 

Immediately after the sheep |tTe‘ shorn, soak the 
roots of the wool that remain gver v^th oil or* 
butter and brimstone, and three or ibur days after¬ 
wards wash them with salt and water: the wool of* 
next season will not dnly be much finer, but the quan» 
tity will be iq (greater abividancc. It may be* de¬ 
pended upon, that the sheep will not be trouble^ with 
the "scab or vermin that year. Shit water is a safe 
and effectual remedy against maggots. 


94'. To preserve Cattle from Disease in the ff^inter. 

When dattle are kept out ifl the winter, it is re¬ 
commended as an useful ffractice to rub some tar at 
tlie root of the horn, which prevents the wet from 
gettiilg between the root and the skin, and, it is said, 
contributes to preserve the health of the animal, and 
to keep it free from various diseases to which it may 
otherwise be %blc. * , , • 

95. Easy Methodwof preventing the hot in Sheep, ^ 

It hi a custom with the farmers, in some districts, to 
pastune their sheep on ground abounding with broom 
for several tlays, when the broom is in blossom. 
“ This,” says Sir John^SinqJa^r, pn the authority of 
an intelligent correspondent, “ will prevent the sheep 
so pastured fivogi being infected with the rot for that 
season.” . • 

9C. hartley rectynmended to Farmers to be sown with 
Rajr^-Seed, as a Preservative against the Resp t» 
Sheep. , 

A correspondent of the Chester Chronicle recom¬ 
mends to all farmers, who sow rape-seed, to sow with 
it a small portion of parsley at the* same time; thi3 

he prongunces an •infallible pr6servative against the 

• • • 
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malady well known by the name of resp^ in sheep; he 
also advises to so^' parsley oi* tprnip land at the time 
of hoeing turnips. 'Ihe above correspondent asserts, 
'that be h{^ pursued this plan upwards of yd^ars, 
and during that^ time he has ne^er lost one sheep, 
bither in rape or turnip land. ^ 

'' Remark, —In some counties, parsley is sown with 
closer, on the supposituftf that it priests cattle from 
* being^ursten, of hoven. 

97. . Cure of the Rot in Sheep, 

Take a quantity of rue leaves, bruise them well, 
express the juice, and add an equal weight of salt: 
when any of the sheep are in great danger of being 
rotten, give them a table-spoonful of this once a week ; 
and if they are not so bad, once in ten or twelve days. 
This will be found an excellent preservative, and, in 
fact, should always be givtva to sheep newly brought 
in, as it may preserve them in health, and cto do 
them no harm, let them be ever so well. 

98. Mr. Bahefselti Liquid for the Cuw of the Foot- 

^ rot in Sheep, 

Dissolve four ’ouncet, each, of vitriol and common 
alum, three ounces of verdegris, an ounce and a half 
dt whije mercury, and an ounce of whftc copperas, 
all finely pulverized in a Ciuart of white wine vmegar. 

99. Mr. Culley's Fed Salve to cure, thpjlot in Sheep, 

\ 

Mix four ounces of the best honey, two ounces of 
burnt alum,^ reduced to powder, and half a pound of 
Armenian bole, with as much train or fish oil as will 
convert these ingredients into the consistence of a 
salve. The honey must, first be gradually dissolved, 
when the Armenian bole must be stirred in, afterwards 
the alum and train oil are to be added. 
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100. Rales for^Milking Cows. 

Cows should he milked three* times a day, i/fully, 
fed throughout thc/ummer, and great caution should 
be exercised h,y the persons employed, to draw thc^ 
milk from them cora»pletely, not only to increase the 
quantity of produce, but tojij*cservc its quality. vAny 
portion whicIT may be left in the udder seems gra- . 
duajly absorbed in the system, and»n% more is mrmed , 
than enough to supply the loss of what is taken away, 
and b 3 tthe continuance of the same mode, a'yet farther 
diminution of the secretion tak^s place, till at*length 
scarcely tiny is produced. This Istst method of niilk*^ 
ing is always practised when it is intended tlyit a cow 

should 1)e rendered dry. 

• • 

lOf. Proper Temperhture for a Dairy, 

• 

The apartments apprdj)riated for dairy purposes 
should, if possible, possess a ^loderatc temperature 
, throughout the year, and should be Cept peifectly 
clean and dry. The temperature of abouj fifty-live 
degrees is mdst favourable for the separation of4hc 
cream from the riiilk. The utensils of the dairy yre 
best piade of wood; lead and^copper are soluble in 
acid, and highly pernicious; and though iron is not 
injurious, the tt.<!te of it might render the produce df 
the dairy unpalatable. • ^ ^ * 

102. Method of making eyceUent gutter from the *Milk 
of Cows JM upon Turnips. 

Let th« bowls, either Icacf o** wood, be kept coii- 
.stantTy clpan, .add well scalded with boiling water, 
before Ubing. When the milk is brought into the 
dairy, to every eight quarts n/ix one quart of boiling 
water; then put up the milk into the bonds to stand 
for cream. By keeping strictly to this method, you 
will have, during the winter, constantly sweet d»d 
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well-tastfd butter from the milk of cows fed upon 
turnips. , 

*103. • improved Method of making Butter* 

• If the dairy consists of three or four cows, they 
should be milked in the summei thrice a day; in the 
m&tviing, at noon, and ifiithe evening. ^ Ea^h milking 
mustfbc kept by itself, in flat wooden vessels, to cool 
in like manner; and thus in succession for tSvo or 
three days, according to the temperature of the air, 
the milk thickciiing, and thence is fit for charning, 
soonest in the warmest weather. The quantity of 
butter will be generally in the proportion ot a pound 
(twenty' two ounces) for each ten pints, or five English 
gallons of milk. In winter the cows arc to be milked 
only twice a day, and the milk is to be put into^ the 
churn warm from the cow, where it must stand a day 
or two longer than in suiiif ler before it becomes suf¬ 
ficiently thick; although to promote the coagulation, 
it is sometimes brought near the kitchen fire, parti¬ 
cularly on the preceding night before it is churned; 
and, in intense* cold, it will be necessary to add a 
small quantity of boiling water. I'lie operation of 
churying is performed with the plunge churn, from 
two to three hours, for thirty or forty pints of milk; 
and at the last stage of the process, a little cold water 
throw 1 in has the efi'ect of promoting the separation 
of the butter from the niifk, aiM making it twice a day; 
and even before the cloth is taken off, the top and 
bottom are well rubbed every day." 

N. B.—The dairy-maid must nokbc disheartened if 
she does not succeed perfectly in her first atteinpt. 

104. Dr. Anderson's Method of keeping Milk and 

Butter* 

The pernicious method of keeping milk in leaden 
yessels, and salting butter in stone jars, begins to gain 
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pround in this countr)% as well as elsewhere, from an 
idea of cleanliness. The fact is, it is just the reverse 
of cleanliness; for, in the hand# of a care/ul ^erson^ 
nothing can be more cleanly thait wdoden tdishes, but' 
under the manage'hient of a slattetn, they discover 
the secret, which stcyie dishes do not. ^ 

In return, these latter communicate to the b|i(ter, 
and the Aiiik,%wluch has bceliTept in them, a poisonous, 
qualijty, which inevitably proves ^destructive ^o the 
human constitution. To the prevalence of this prac-" 
ticc, I have no doubt (says the doctor) we musj at¬ 
tribute the frequepey of palsies, whicli begin tc»prevail 
so muclwin this kingdom; for the well-known effect <ff 
the poison of lead i<;, bodily debility, palsy—dcatli. 


lO.'J.* Proper Situation for « Green house. 

% 

The aspect of a green-house may be* at any point 
from east to ^cst, following the* oourhp of the sun; or 
it ma} even be a little to the north of east or west; 
but only a little, hnd the less the better, oth^riwse 
the {riants will not generally tHrive ifl it, nor will the 
tiowers acquire their natural colours. A south aspcigt 
is to be preferred. » 


106.« Easy Method of dtsenvering whether or not Seeds 
' are sufficiently ripe. 

Seeds, when not sufficiently "Vipe, will swim, but when 
arrived at lull maturity, they will be found uniformly 
to fall to the bottom; a fact that is said to hold equally 
true of all seeds, from the cocoa nuf to the orchis.* 
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107. On preserving Seeds of Plants in a State fit for 

V^getation» 

Seeds of plants ralhy be preserved, for many montlis 
at least, by causing; them to be packed, either in husks, 
ppds, &c. in absorbent paper, with raisins or brown 
moisit sugar; or a good^\^ay, practised by gardeners, 
is to wrap the seed in brown paper oi cartridge paper, 
pasted* down, and tlien varnished over. ■> 

108. To facilitaie the Growth of Foreign Seeds: 

m 

^ Mr. Humboldt has found, that seeds, which do nut 
commonly germinate in our climate, or in our hot¬ 
houses, and which of course we cannot raise /or our 
gardens, or hope to naturalize in our fieUL, become 
capable of germinating, when innneised for some da) s 
in a weak oxygonised mun^tic acid. This interesting 
discovery has alieady turned to ad>antage in so vend 
botanic gardeps. ' 


K)9. To plant and make Edgings, 

I 

Edgings of daisies, tiinift, Violets, gentianella, d.c. 
. shot Id be planted in February; but those of box suc¬ 
ceed better, if planted in April or Aagii t. 

New edgings should be planted rpther closely, that 
they may have an inmie6iate effect; and, in irepairing 
old ones, plant very close, that the whole may appear 
the more uniform. Some plant these, in either case, 
with the dibble, but it is better to do this with the 
spade; cutting out by the line a drill, or furrow, per¬ 
pendicular, on the side next the border, and to a 
dppth suitable to the size of the roots to be laid; 
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placing them against the perpendicular side^ and 
spreading out their fibras sidewaysexposing them to 
the air as short a time as possible. ^ 

110. To train green and other Jledges, 

Evergreen hedges may be dipt about the beginning,* 
but not later than the middle of April, os by that tin% 
they will begifi to grow, andPit is proper that this Vork 
should be previously performed. Soifte contenMhem- 
sel\1es with clipping but once a year, in which case the 
end of July, or 1st of August, is a better time* 

In tfiraming these, or indeed any If edge intcadeil as 
a close ^nce, they should be dressed up to a thi» 
edge at top, as otherwise they are apt to get full of 
gap^b^low; and the cause is obvious, that the under 
part, in square or cut hedges, is, too much shaded by 
the,upper’part. Now by sjoping the sides, every part 
of the hedge is freely exposed to the ^r, nor is any 
part overdropped by anifthcr. A hedge, intended 
merely as a fence, need seldom be more than live 
feet high, or at most six. Screen hc'dges may be 
allowed to run to any height thought necessary for 
the purpose, xeither is it requisite to trim* them«,so 
often as fence hedges; once a year, or in two years, 
m^ be sufficient. ^ ^ 

In fhe training of any hedge, it should not be topped 
or shortened, till it has arrived at a full yard in height f 
but it may then have a little taken on the poiflts, in 
order to make it bush t!ie bdtfer, and shoot afterwards 
of a more regular height; the sides, however, shdiild 
be trimmed from ftie second or third 3 ycar of planting, 
that it may grow the more complete and close belov^, 
for thereia consists the excellence of any fence. It 
should not in top*ping, at any time while in training, 
be much cut in, as that would make it push the 
stronger to the top, to the detriment of the sides. 
When fence hedges outgrow their limits they must of 
course be cut either wholly or partly down; but if 
they be tolerably well kcptjt is seldom necessary to 
cut them^down more than half to the ground. 

• * •* D . 
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111. How to cut Box Edgings, 

Bo^k edg^ings should be cut about the beginning of 
‘AprilJ or ii the end of July. They should, however, 
.be cut once a year, and should be kept two inches in 
Ij^readth at bottom; being taper/^d up to a thin edge 
at ^ 90 ; for nothing looks so ill as a large bushy edging, 
especially to a narrow walk. The u^e Of edging is to 
separlite the earth from the gravel, and the larger 
* they are allowed to grow, the less effectual they be¬ 
come ; getting tlje more open below', as they advance 
in height. Such also harbour snails, and other trouble¬ 
some vermin. • ‘ • 

f 

112. A sure Method of curing Gravel fralks. 

Three parts pond-waten to one of brine, from the 
salting-tub m a family, ijoured with a watering-pot 
upon gravel watks, will not only kill the mosb^upon 
them, but drive away'the worms which make so many 
holes in them, and also prevent weeds springing up. 
This a gpntleman lately tried, who has several gravel 
wflks in a grove near hib house. Since he moistened 
his walks with brine, which is new four years ago, 
tliey’ arc incomniodefl neither by moss, weeds, nor 
worms. Every autumn he causes them to be well 
'Watered with the brine and pond water, during a 
whole week, to prevv,!^^ moss, and a week in the 
spring, to guard against weeds and* worm-., beisidcs 
giving them a sprinkling every .^now and then in 
summer-season, w'hen they seem to want it. 


113. Proper Method of laying^ Cai nations, 

^In summer, towards the latter end of June, or any 
Time in July, or beginning of August, when the shoots 
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of the year arc advanced to a proper growth, being 
from fouFi five, or six, (o seven or eight inches long, 
which arc to be laid as they grow on the planis, and 
to remain affixed thereto till rooted ui the ground. * * 
Thus far observed, begin the worb by first clearing 
away all weedsi* about the plants, and loosen the eartn 
a little around them*, and if the surface is low, ad!l 
some movld t^iereto sufficicfifrto raise it high enbfigh 
to receive the layers easily; then begin the laying 
the*shoots one by one; strip oft* tbc lower leaves so 
as to have some inches of a clear shoot b.elow; and 
trim tile top leaves sliorter and even* and then^slit br 
gash thc^hoot on the under side; .in doing which, fix* 
on a joint about the middle of the shoot underneath, 
and wiyi your bharp knife cut half through the joint, 
and slanting upwards, so as to.siit the shoot up the 
init^dlc half an inch, or byt little more; which done, 
directly lay it, by bending it down to t^c earth with 
the gash or slit part open,%naking ai\ opening in the 
earth? and peg it down with one or two of tiie sra;Jl- 
hooked sticks, and earth over the body, of the layer 
an inch or two deep, still keepjng the slit open and 
tlie top raised gently upright, prc3&in^nhe dhrth gya- 
derately upon then^; and in this manner proceed with 
laying all tlie shoots on each pl^nt; ayd when aU 
laid give a gentle watering to settle the earth close 
about the la^c^s, and repeat it frequently in dry* 
weather. ^ * 

They will soon emit root^ at the gash or slit part, 
generally at the bottom of the tongue, and in fivef or 
six weeks wilhoftin be rooted fit for^separating and 
planting oft^fi’om the parent, so that when they have 
been ^bout five, six, or seven weeks laid, you will 
examine the progress they have made in rooting, by 
opening the earth gently about some of the layers; 
and as soon as they appear to be tolerably rooted let 
them be cut off from the old plant with a sharp knife, 
in order to be timely planted out in nursery beds, that 
they may root more abundantly, and get due strength 

d2 
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before winter; observing, in cutting them off from 
the mother plant, to open the ground so as to take 
them up with all the«^ roots they have made, and cut 
them blean, off beyond the gash; afterwards trim off 
any naked woody part or bottom, but preserve all tlie 
root8> and trim the long tops a little, tnen plant them 
ih nursery rows, six inches asunder, or you may prick 
some^ in small pots, on(f layer in e^ph/ giving water 
directiy at planting, and repeat it often in dry weather 
till th^ take good root, and grow freely, keeping them 
clean from.weeds. 

I'hone in the hursery beds will, by October, be 
^ood strong plants. Vhe choicest sorts may then be 
planted in pots, to move under occasional shelter in 
time of Severe frost, and for which purpose, either use 
small pots (32) to contain them all winter, or plant 
them in large pots (24 or, 16) to remain to flov’^er, 
observing to»take them up out of the nursery beds 
for potting, &c, with a garden trowel, each layer with 
a good ball of earth about the roots; and having the 
pots ready, placing a shell over the holes at bottom, 
and put some good light rich earth therein; plant one 
layer witli its ball about the roots entile in each pot, 
fill up with more earth, and give, some water; you 
may ulso at the same time plant some of the, more 
ordinary or common sorts into flower-borders or beds, 
*to stand the full weather all the year; but the choicer 
sorts \n^the pots may, in November, be placed close 
together, cither in d garc^en-frame, to have occasional 
protection of the glasses, or mats, in severe frost, and 
have the full air in all open weathei? alid mild days, or 
may be plunged in a r^sed bed of any my compost, 
raised some inches above the common level, and 
arched over with hoop arches, in order to be pro¬ 
tected with occasional covering of garden mats when 
hard frosts prevail; but in either method be sure to 
expose them fully in all open weather, as aforesaid. 

In the spring, such as have remained all winter in 
fcmall pots should, in February or early in March, be 
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turned out with the ball of earth about the*root, and 
planted into larger pots,•to remain for flowering, giving 
proper waterings; and those whibh were petted at oncp 
into larger pots in autumn shoulcf ndW have the earth* 
stirred at top,,taking out some, and*fill up with fresh 
good earth, and givu a little water. ^ 

The layers planted in tl^e common borders q^^the 
pleasure ^ind^ower garden require no other care than ^ 
kdijping them clean from weeds,, and tying ftp the 
flower stalks to sticks when they are advanced long 
enoug^h to require support. 

fl4!. Amts ‘watered by being placed in Disheft, im- 

proper. • 

The pifeetice of placing flats hr saucers under plants, 
and feeding them by thcT roots, that is, pouring the 
water contmually into thtse dishes, and never on the 
earth at top, is highly improj^er. 'the water should 
always be poured pn the surface of the earth, that it 
m^ filter completely through it, to th*e benefit and 
refreshment ef the fibres. 


115. fFhen to plant Annual and Perennial FloiBcrs. 

Many kinds of annuals and perennials, sown in March 
and the beginning of 4prih will be fit for transjfianting 
about the end bf May, and* ma/ either be planted in 
patches about borders, or in bed8,^as fancy shall direct. 
Of these, th'e*kmds improved by taansplanting^are, 
amaranthuses, China asters,,columbines, French and 
Afiri«an itiarigolds, fox-gloves, hollyhocks, India pinks, 
love lies-a bleeding, mallows, mignionette, prince’s 
feather, scabious, stocks, sun-flowers, sweet-wHliams, 
wall-flowers, and others. They should be planted out 
in a showery time, if possible, or otherwise be fre¬ 
quently watered, till they have struck root. 
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11(5. To remove Herbs and Fl&weis in the Summer. 

. If ^iou hUve ooci^ion to transplant in the summer 
Season, let'it be fn tne evening aftfr the heat is past, 
plant and water the same immediately, and there will 
IV' no danger from the heat next day; but be careful, 
in digging up the earth,,)^pu do not brcj»k any of the 
youn^shoots, as tlie sap will exude'out of the sa^ie 
to the great danger of the plants. 

JJethod of*growing Flouers and F)uits \luiing 
* * ' Hunter. • 

In order to produce this effect, the trees or shrubs 
being taken up in the spring, at the time when they 
are about to bud, with some of their own soil carefujly 
preserved among the roots, must be placed upright in 
a cellar till Michaelmas; when, with the addition of 
fresh earth, they are to be put into proper tubs or 
vessels, and placed in a stove or. hot-house, where 
they must every morning be moistened or refreshed 
with a solution /pf haff an ounce of sal-ammoniac in a 
pin^t of rain water. Thus, in the month of February, 
fru'ts , 9 r roses will appear; and with respect to flowers 
in general, if they are'sown in pots at or before Mi¬ 
chaelmas, and watered in a simitar manner, they will 
blow at Christmas. 

. 

118. To preserve delicate young Shoots of Flowers 
% fi om Slugs and Earwigs. 

Earwigs and slugs are fond of the points of the 
young shoots of carnations and pinks, and arc very 
troublesome in places where they abound. To pre¬ 
vent them from getting to the fine stage plants, or 
supports of the stage, they are sometimes insulated in 
water, being set in cisterns or pans. If a pencil dipt 
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in oil was drawn round the bottom of the [fosts once 
in two daySj neither o^ these insects nor ants would 
attempt them. Few insects c&n endure* oil/ Th^ 
smallest drop of it is instantly fat&l t5 many .kinds. ' ‘ 

i • 

119. To preaerrr Flmer Seeds. • 

• % •• •“ 

Those who ai^ curious about saving flower sccdj>. 

must attend to them in the month* of August. Man}' , 
kinds will begin to ripen apace, and should be care* 
fully «ticked and supported, to pievent 'them from 
being shaken by high winds, and so partly lost.^Others 
should tfb dehsiided from much ^ct; such as asters* 
marigolds, and generally those of the class Sypgencsia; 
as froih the construction of their flowers they are apt 
to rot, aiid the seeds to mould,*in bad seasons. When¬ 
ever they are thought ripe, or indeed any others, in 
wet weather, they i»hould i)e removed td an airy shed 
or loft, gradually dried, and yubbe*d or beat out at 
conveniency. 


120. To propagate Herbs, by Slips and Cuitih^, 

Many kinds of pot-herfis mity, in July, be ,pro- 
pagated by cuttjjigs or slips, wlych may be planted 
out to nurse on a shady border for « few weeks, ‘or 
till they have stAick root, q^id may then be planted 
out twhefe they, are to remain. If made about the 
middle, or end of the month, they will be ready for 
transplanting before the end ^ of August, and in that 
case will be well established liefore the winter. 

The kinds are marjoram, mint, sage, savory, sorrel, 
tansy, tarragons, and thyme. 
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J21. To'raise Capsicums, and make Cayenne Pepper, 

•* 

Caycnm* pepper is a spice used in most families, 
slnd often * cultivated in the gardens for ornam\^nt, 
without either gentlemen or gardeners knowing that 
they have so valuable a spice in jtheir (lossession; ibr 
the usual price is a shilling an ounce, and even then 
it i^\lot much dearer tkifch black, a§ it^«vill«go about 
four times as far. 

* This pepper originally came from Cayenne,' in 
South America, (and ouier warm countries), fiorn 
whehcQ It took ifs name, but is now so naturalised to 
this climate as to be vaised on a common In^t-bcd in 
spring. 

It is produced from the capsicum, which is raised 
for ornament, with mapy other annual flowers, or fpr 
pickling the green po^, an^ is the seed and pod when 
ripe. 

In March or April, pro<5tire some pods of any of 
the sorts of capsicums, as there arc many varieties of 
them of different shapes; take out the seeds, and sow 
them on h hot-bed, npt too thick. 

'JVhen rtiey are about four inches higli, prick them 
out on a hot-bed,' at silt inches asupder; or put each 
inffj) a small pot, or tl^ree into a large one, and keep 
them still under the glasses. 

« In June, when the weather is settled, plant them 
all in K,. warm situation, in riel] earth, where they arc 
to remain; some on Che bbrders of the flower-garden, 
and 'some into larger pots, which you can shelter in 
bad weather. , 

122. New Method ef raising Cucumbers/ » 

9 ■ 

From the best seed that can be got of the common 
prickly cucumber, raise** plants on a moderate hot-bed, 
not hurrying them too much in their growth. In 
May, when the danger of the frost is nearly over, 
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familiarise the plants, \n degrees, to the aif, and to¬ 
wards the latter end orthe month plant them in the 
opey ground against a south walt.| Take care i)ot to*^ 
give them too much water, as that wi( injure the fruit.* 
When they have run up about five feet, they will send, 
forth blossoms, and the fruit will begin to show itself;' 
soon after. flesh of incumbers raised intthis 

manner will be thicker and firmer, and the fl|vour 
vastly more delicious, than those raised from the same 
seed, but planted in the ordinary way, and the runners 
suffered to trail on the ground. Though a ijouth wull, 
in most gardens, is too much appropriated to* other 
thmgs, to give Voom for cucumberi^ in general, yet in * 
every garden a few plants may be so trained^by way 
of rari^, and to save seed, which is found to be greatly 
improved by this method, so as td produce much better 
cucumbers in the commonVay of raising them. One 
or two plants, so raised, wi^ supply a sufficient quan¬ 
tity df seed for a large garden. ^ 

Laying a cucumber, or melon-bed, with tiles, is also 
of particular service in improving the fruil, and giving 
it a proper fla\ipur. ^ ^ » 


J23. To prevent the irregular Chrowth fuf Melona^ 


it is well known that melons frequently, in ogrtain 
situations, lose their cir^ular^orm^and grow larger on 
one side than the other, and that those misshapen fruits 
are always bad. • 'Co remedy this, take a small forked 
stick, in proportion to the size of the m^lon, and thrust 
it into the^ ground as nearly m possible to the tail of 
the fAiit, taking the precaution to lay a little moss 
between the two prongs, and suspend the melon to 
this fork. In a few days the jnelon will resume its 
form, when the fork may be removed, and the opera*- 
tion is finished. The quality of the fruit remains un¬ 
changed. , , 

• m , 

. D 5 
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124. Easy Method of producing Mushrooms, 

* If tie w&ter wherein mushrooms have been steeped 
or washed be poyrea upon an old bed, or if the broKen 
parts of mushrooms be strewed thereon, there will 
speedily arise great numbers. * 

• • 

125. • To ottaip a good Crop of Onions. 


In order to obtain a good crop of onions, it is proper 
to ifow^t different seasons, viz. in light soils, in iWgust, 
^Tanuary, or ear^y in Kebruary; and in heavy^wet soils, 
in March, or early m April. Onions, however, should 
not be sewn in January, unless the ground be in a dry 
state, which is not often the case at so early a period 
of the season; but it so, advantage should be taken 
of it. 


126. The Advantage of sowing Peas in Circles in¬ 
stead ofistraight Hows. 

•It is a great,error in those persons who sow the 
rgyrs of tall growing peas close together. It is much 
better in all these sorts, which grow six or eight feet 
high, to have only one row, and then to leave a bed 
*ten ^r twelve feet wide for onions, carrots, or any 
cr^s which do not grqn^ talU 
Jhe advantages Vhich will be derived are, that the 
peas will not be d(awn up so muc] 2 i, be stronger, will 
flower much nearer to the ground, and’in wet weather 
can be more easily gathered withobt wetting you. 

But instead of sowing peas in straight ibws,«if you 
will form the ground into circles of^ree feet diameter, 
with a space of two fqet between each circle, in a row 
thirty feet long, you will have six circles of peas, each 
nine feet; in all, fifty-four feet of peas instead of thirty, 
qn the same extent of ground. 
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If you want more than one row of circles, leave a 
bed of ten or twelve fedi before^oU begin another. 

For the very tall sorts, four left circlesVill.afford,, 
more room for the r^oots to grow in, and cat'e must be 
taken, by applying some tender twigs, or strings, to* 
prevent the circles fitim joining each other. • 

This methc^ is equally ap^icable for scarlet-beans. 

• • • . 

127r To raise Peas in Autumn, and to prevent Mice 


^ from eating' them when sgwn, • • 

^The purple-flowered peas are^fojind”to answer best* 
for a late crop in autumn, as they are not so liable to 
be niil4f?wed as many of the other sorts, and ^ill con¬ 
tinue flowering till the frost stogs them. 

Ij^hose peas may be so^ in July, August, or so 
late as the firs4 week in September, if so^n in a warm 
sheltered situation, and in H soil inclining to sand. 

SoSk the peas in warm milkf and afier you have 
drawn the drills, water them before yy)u sow the 
peas; it is best to sow them towards the evening. If 
the autumn slmuld prove very dr^, they wifi require 
frequent watering. ^ 

a When peas are sown before w^ter, o^; early in spriij^, 
ley are very apt to be eaten by mice. 

To prevent this, soak the peas for a day or two in' 
train oil before you sojr them, which will encotirage 
their vegetation, and render fflem so obnoxious to the 

mice, that they will not eat them. 

• * • * 

* 

128. Method of Cultivating Radishes for Salad, so as 
t9 have them ready at all Seasons of the Year, 


Take seeds of the common radish, and lay them in 
rain water to steep for twenty-four hours; then put 
them quite wet into a small linen bag, well tied at the 
mouth with packthread. If you have steeped a large 
quantity of seeds, you may*divide tHem into several*" 
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bagK. Then ex^pose the bags in a place where they 
wiu receive the greatest hear^ of the sun» for about 
twenty-foiir hours, at the end of which time the seed 
will begin* to ^row/ and you may then sow it in* the 
usual^ manner, in'earth well exposed to the heat of the 
sun. * Prepare two small tubs to,cover*each other ex- 
act^Y. These may be e^ily provided, bjr sawing a 
small cask through the ihiddle, and they will serve in 
wihtel; in summer, one will be sufficient for each kind 
of earth that has been sown. As soon as you have 
sowjn your seeds you must cover them with your tub, 
and at^he end ot three d^s you will find radislies of 
*the size and tliickne^ of young lettuces, having at 
their extremities two small round leaves, rising ^om 
the earth, of a reddish colour. These radishes, cut 
or pulled up, will be« excellent, if mixed with salad, 
and they have a much mare delicate taste than dhe 
common radishes'which are eaten with^alt. 

By taking the following‘precautions you may have 
them in the winter, and even during the hardest frosts: 
After having steeped the seeds in warm water, and 
exposed them to the cun as already directed, or in a 
place sumcienfkY.hdt to make them shobt forth, warm 
the two tubs; fill one of them with«earth well dunged; 
sow ^our seeds^ thus«prepared, in one of them, and^ 
cover it with the other tub; you must then be careful 
sprinkle it with warm water as often as may be 
necesWy. Then carry, ^he two tubs closely joined, 
taking care they coVer each other, into a warm vault, 
or cellar, and at th^ end of fifteen days you may gather 
a fine salad. • 

% 

129. To preserve Strawberry Plants from tiie Heat of 

the Sun, 8(C, 

^\t Joaepb Banka, from a variety of experiments, 
and tbe experience many years, recommends a 
« general revival of the now almost obsolete practice of 
g kiying straw under strawberiy-plants, when the fruit 
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begins to swell: by which means the roots are shaded 
from the sun, the waste of moisture by evaporation 
prevented, tlic leaning fruit kept from damage 
resthig on the ground, particulOTly* in wat w&ther/ * 
and much labour in watering saved, • Twenty trusses 
of long straw are su$cient for 1800 feet of plants. J 

130. Directtons for managing Strawhprriet in Smnmer* . 

On the management of strawberries in June and 
July* the future prosperity of them greatly depends; 
and i^each plant has not been kcpt*separate, by cut- 
tuig off 4he r\^nners, they will‘be in'a state of con¬ 
fusion, and you will find three different sorts of plants. 

1. Qld plants, whose roots are turned blatk, hard, 

and woody. ' • 

2. Young plants, not st^jong enough to flower. 

3. Flowering plants, which ought onlj^ to be there, 
and perhaps not many of them. 

Before the time of floweringquite over, examine 
thera^ and pull up every old plant which has not 
flowered; for, if once they have jomi tied to flower, you 
may depend ilpon it they will nevfir produce^any aUf r, 
being too old, anchpast bearing; but to be fully con¬ 
vinced, leave two or three, se^ a stiyk to then, tflid 
observe them next year. 

If the young plants, runners of last year, be too* 
thick, take some of thqpi away, and do not leavflthem 
nearer than a foot of the ^arlet, alpines, and wood, 
and fifteen or sixteen inches of all the larger sdrts: 
and in the firfitl'afny weather in July fir August, take 
them all up, and •make a fresh plantation with them, 
and Ibey w^ill be very strong plants for flowering next 
• year. 

Old bedsj even if the plants be kept single at their 
proper distance, examine, ancf pull all the old plants 
wbAtJubave not floweted. 

When the fruit is nearly all gathered, examine them 
again, and cut oft‘ the runness; but if you want to 
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a fresh plantation, leave some of the two first, and cut 
off all the rest. Then stir up the ground with a trowel, 
or thrCe-pi^nged fork', and in August they will be fit 
to trunspiafit 

If you have omitted in July do not fail in August, 
that the runners may make good roots to be trans¬ 
placed ill September, for, if later, the worms will 
draw them out of the ground, and the frost afterwards 
will prevent them from striking root; the consequence 
of which is, their not floweiing the next spring; and 
yoUrWill lose a year. 

r 

131, To cultivate the common Garden Rhubarb. 

It is riot enough to give it depth of good scril, but 
it must be watered in drought; and in winter must be 
well covered with straw or ,dung If this is attended 
to, your rhuUnrb will be solid when taken out of the 
ground; and your kitchen) if a warm one, whep cut 
into large pieces, will Soon fit it for use. 

132. Method of cultivating and curing Turkey Rhubatb 

• from Seed. 

* 

Vhft seed shojild bg| sown about the beginning of 
February, on a bed of good soil, (if rather sandy, the 
liCtter) exposed to an east or west aspect in preference 
to th# south; a full sun being, prejudicial to the ve¬ 
getation of the seeds^, and'to the plants whilst young. 

The seeds are best sown moderately thick, (broad 
cast) treading them regularly in, as is usual with 
parsnips and other light seeds, and then raking the 
ground smooth. When ttie season is wet, m&ke »bed 
for sowing the rhubarb seeds upon, about two feet 
thick, with new dung from the stable, covering it 
near one foot thick with good soil. The intent of 
this bed is not for the sake of warmth, but solely to 
t prevent the rising of earth-worms, which in a moist 
^«sa*&on will frequently destroy the young crop. 
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If the seed is good, the plants often rise too thick; 
if so, when they have attained six leaves, they should 
be taken up carefully (where tob^ close), Itiavin^ the, 
standing crop eight,or ten inches'apbrt; those taken*’ 
up may be planted at the same distance in a fresh, 
spot of ground, in onder to furnish other plantations. 
When the plants in general »re grown to the sizegtliat 
cabbage plants ane usually set*out for.a standing crop, 
they are best planted where thcyiare to remafn, in 
beds four feet wide, one row along the middle of the 
bed, htaving two yards distance betwixt the plants, 
allowing an alley between the beds abput a foot wide, 
for convAiicncy of weeding the plants. • 

In the autuniii, when the decayed leaves are re¬ 
moved‘if the shovelling of the alleys is thrown over 
the crowns of the plants, it wilUbe found of service. 


133. Cultivation of Turkey Uhuharh hy Vffsets. 

m 

Slip off several offsets from th6 heads of large plants; 
set them with a dibble about a foot apart, in order to 
remove them into other beds, and^in the autumn they 
will be in a thriving state. , * • 

• 

134'. Method of curitig*Rhubcflrb» 

The plants may be taken up, either early in the * 
spring or in autumn, vd^en thp leaves are decayed, in 
dry weather if possible; when the roots are to be 
cleared from dirt^(without washii^), let them be'cut 
into pieces, an’d with a sharp knife •freed from the 
outer coat, and exposed to the sun and air for a few 
daysf to lender the outside a little dry. 

In order to accelerate the curing the largest pieces, 
a hole may be scooped out with a penknife; these and 
the smaller parts are then to be strung on packthread, 
and hung up in a warm room, where it is to remain till 
perfectly dry. Each piece may be rendered more « 
sightly by a common hle> fixing it in a small vlcc.^ 
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during that operation; afterwards rub ovp it a very 
fine powder, which the small roots furnish in beautiful 
perfection^ for this and every other purpose where 

* rhubafb is^requived.* 

An easier and simpler method of drying rhubarb is, 
hfVer cutting the root into han(i|/;ome pieces, to wrap 
iSp each separately^ in onp or more pieces of whitish- 
broVn paper, and then to place them on the hob of 

* a cooLnon Bath stqve. Lemon and orange-peel dry 
beautifully in this way. 

t * ♦ ^ 

135. Proper Soil for the Cultuare of Turnips- 

• a 

Sandy loams, in good heart, are most favourable to 
their growth, though they will thrive well on.istrong 
loams, if they are no{ wet; but on claycjr, tliin, or 
wet soils, they are not worth cultivating; for though 
a good crop may be raised on such ground, when well 
prepared and dujigcd, morL damage is done by taking 
olT the turnips in winter, in poaching the soil, than the 
value of the erop will repay. 

» 

136. ' Prelervation of Succulent Plants- 

Green succulent plants are better preserved after a 
momentary immersion' in boiling water, than other- 
•wise. This practice has been successfully used in the 
preservation of cabbage, and other plants, dried for 
Keeping; it destroys the'4egeta1[}le life at once, and in 
a gfeat degree prevents that decay which otherwise 
attends them. ^ ' 

§ 

137. Various useful Properties of Tobacce to fjar» 

^ dtners* 

Tobacco is employed for so many different uses,) 
that there is no person possessed of a garden but will 
, find both pleasure and profit in the cultivation of it* 
specially as it is flow at sitch a high price. The seed 
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is very cheap, and may be procured of most <iurseiT- 
men, and will answer tho same end the foreign mr 
most purposes, and considerably cheaper. , 

(The cultivation of tobacco, however, for economical** 
purposes, is prohibited in Great Britain and Ireland.) 

Uses to •which'it may he applied. —1. To Florists, for * 
two elegant annual plants to^decorate the borders^of 
the flowei^gardcm; or, on account of their height,*to 
fill up vacant places in the shrubberies; or, wheA put 
into pots, they will be very ornamental in the green¬ 
house daring the winter. ^ ^ 

2. K^itchen-gardcners would in a few days lose their 
crops ofenelons, if not immedfhtaly fumigated with • 
tobacco smoke, when attacked by the red spider; and 
it is useful to destroy the black iiies on cucuiflbers in 
frames. . • 

3» Fruit-gardeners. When peach and nectarine- 
trees have their leaves curled up, and^the shoots 
covered with smother flies;* or the cherry-trees have 
the ends of the shoots infested vTith the black dolphin 
fly; canvas, pack-sheets, or doubled mats, nailed be¬ 
fore them, and frequently fumigated under them, will 
destroy those ihsccts. * , • 

4. Forcing-gardeners, who raise roses and kidney- 

beans in stoves, can soon destroy the green flies w4ii^ 
cover the stalks and buds of roses, and the insects 
which appear like a mildew on kidney-beans, by the * 
assistance of the funiige^ing bqllows. ' 

5. Nurserymen. When Uie young shoots of standard 
cherry-trees, or anjr other trees, arg covered with tlie- 
black dolphin !libs,*^an infusion is made«with the leaves 
and stalks of tobaceo; a quantj(;y is put into an earthen 
pan, small oblong wooden trough: one person holds 
this up, w'hilbt another gently bends the top of each 
tree, and lets the branches remain about a minute in 
the liquor, which destroys them*. 

6. Graziers, when their sheep are infected with the 
scab, find relief from making a sheep-water with an 
infusion of the leaves and stalks. Mdlcs, when onl/a 
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few hill^ are at first observed, may probably be soon 
driven ojit of the ground, by*fumigating their holes. 

, 7. flejh tobaccoj fs also greatly improved by having 
* some of the leaves, when drie^ cut with a pair of 
.scissars, and mixed with the herbs in any quantity 
j^ou may think proper, according to the strength you 
reqjiire, and save you th * expense of buying tobacco. 

The herbs generally used for tliis- purpose are colts¬ 
foot &nd wood be*ony leaves; the leaves and flowers 
of lavender, rosemary, thyme, and some others of the 
like nature. 


138. To prevent Blossom and Fruit Trees from being 

hamaged by early Spring Frost, 

If a rope (a hempen one it is pfesumed) be intro¬ 
duced among the branches of a fruit-tree in blossom, 
and the end of it brought down, so as to terminate in 
8 bucket of wa^r, and should a slight frost take place 
in the night-time^, in that case the tree will not be af¬ 
fected by the frost; hut a film of ice, of considerable 
thickness, will be formed on the surface of the bucket 
in wjiich the rope’s end is immersed, although it has 
often happened that another bucket of water, placed 
b^ide it for the sa^e of experiment, has had no ice at 
all upon it. 

139. Chinese Mode (f propagating Fruit Trees, 

The ingenious people of China have a common 
method of propagating several kinds of fruit-trees, 
which of late years lias been practised with success 
in Bengal. The method is simply this:—They strip 
a ring of bark, about an inch in width, from a bearing 
4 r ’bVanch, surrouitd the place with a ball of fat earth, or 
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loam, bound bibt to the branch with a piece? of mat¬ 
ting : over this they suspend a pot or horn, with water, 

1 • 11 1 - 1 . ■ 1.1 _ 1 ___ 1 ^_ O' _•_ 1 . 1 1 1 



just above the place* wliere the ring of bark was* 
stripped off. The opeiation i»jjjcrformed in the sprk)g» 
and the brhncli is sawn off and put into the ground at 
the fall of the leaf. The followingi year it will \)car 
fruit. 


110. To improve Fruit Trees hy Attention toHhe 

Colour (if the Soil* 

The ^lour and also the quality of soils Imve an 
effect on tlie colour and flavour (#F fruits—even on the 
colo&r of many flowers. The effects of the colour of 
soils, on that of ft nils, are^most percep^ible on the 
delicate kinds, such as grapes, pcachc'S, d;c. but to a 
nice observer it extends in a greater or less degree to 
all fruits. For instance, if two black Hamburgh grapes, 
made from the cuttings of the Sapie pjant,^hall be 
planted, the one in a dry hazely loamf and the other 
m a moist black earth, the fruit of*the one will be 
brown, or of a grizzly colour, ansi the other very dark: 
red or black; and the grape will be more juicy, though 
better in flavour, than the other growm in a drier ^oil. 

• •* .• 

141. To increase the Growth in Trees, % 

It may be depenSed upon as a fact,•that by occa¬ 
sionally washing thfc stems of ^rces, their growth will 
be gr*3iitly Increased: for several recent experiments 
have proved that all the ingredients of vegetation 
united, which are received frpm the roots, stem, 
branches, and leaves, of a mossy and dirty tree, do 
not produce half the increase either in wood or fruit, 
that another gains whose stem is clean. It is clearlv 
obvious that proper nourishment cannot be received 
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from rain, for the dirty stem will retain the moisture 
longer than wh^n clean, aiKl the moss and dirt will 
absorb t^e finest pai*ts of the dew, and likewise act as 
a screen, by dtprfving the tree of that share of sun 
and air which it requires. 

A common scrubbing-brush ^and clean water is all 
'that is necessary, only ^aie must be observed not to 
in] (ire the bark. ' 

142. To prevent Hares and Rabbits Jrom barking 

w * young Plantations* 

I 

Hares, rabbits, and rats, have a natural antipathy 
to tar; but tar, though fluid, contracts, when exposed 
to the* sun and air for a time, a great dryness and a 
very binding quality; and if applied to trees in its 
natural state, will occasion them to be bark bound. 
To remove this diflicult^, tar is of so strong a savour, 
that a small quantity mixffed with other things, in their 
nature open and loose, will give the #hole mixture such 
a degree of its own taste and smell, as will prevent 
hares, &c. touching .what it is «t.pplied to. 

^ Take'any \mantity of tar, and six olF seven times as 
much grease, stirring and mixingithem well together; 
i/ith this compositioi}, brush the stems of young trees, 
as high as bares, &c. can reach; and it will effectually 
' prevent their being barked. 

* . 

* 

143. Bad Effects of Iron Nails^ S^c* on Fruit Treest 

or mischievQ^ts Effects Iron Nails in Conjunction 

•with Branches of Fruit Trees* 

It often happens t^at some of the limbs uf fruit 
trees, trained against a wall, are blighted and die, 
while others remain in a healthy and flourishing state. 
This has been hitherto erroneously attributed to the 
effects of lightning; but, from closer observation, and 
from several experiments, it has been found to arise 
^ from the corroding effects of the rust of the nails and 
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cramps with which trees in this situation are f]^tened. 
To avoid this inconvenience, therefore, it requires 
only to be careful in preventing the iron from coming 
in contact with the bark of the tretfs. • * * 

• » 

144. T(t destroy Moss on Trees, 

Remove it with a hard scrilti)i)ing-brush in February 
and Marctf, and wash the trees with cow-dung, urine, 
and soap-suds. * 


145. Necessity of taking off swpeijiuous ^udkersjrom 
_ Shrubs, • • 

Many flowerinf^ shrubs put out strong sucke/s from 
the root? such as lilach, syringa, and some of the kinds 
of roses, which take greatly froiti the strength of the 
mother plant; and which, if not wanted for the purpose 
of planting next season, should be twisted Jff, or other¬ 
wise destroyed. , 


146. To cure the Disease in Apple Tries. 

Brush ofF thh white down, clear oif^he red staia 
underneath it, and anoint the places infected with a 
liquid mixture of train oil and S^jotch sgiuff. • 


147. To cure the Canler in Trees, 

Cut them off to the •quick; and apply a piece of 
sound bark from any other tree, and bind it on with 
a flannel roller, ,C«t oft’ the cankei*, an^d a new shoot 
will grow strong, bjjit in d year or two you will find it 

cankered. , • 

• . 

148. A Method of curing Fruit Trees infected uoitk 

an Easterly BUght, 

Where valuable fruit-trees arc infected with this 
blight, they may, with little trouble and expense, be 
in a short time cured, by funflgatkig them with brim- 
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stone strewed on lighted charcoal; this effectually 
kills it ;* but the workman must observe to get to 
windward of the* treji's, as the fumes, both of brimstone 
• and charboal, arc \ery offensive and pernicious. , 

Mr. M'lller recommends washing and sprinkling the 
blighted trees from time to time, with common water 
•(that is, such as hath not had aliy thing steeped in it), 
and the sooner that i? ‘‘performed (whenever we ap¬ 
prehend danger) the better; and if the young and 
tender shoots seem to be much infected, wash them 
with a woollen cloth so as to clear them, if possible, 
from all glutinous matter, that their respiintion and 
perspiration may not^be obstructed ; and if s^ome broad 
fiat pans, or tubs, are placed near the tfecN, it will keep 
their tQiider parts in a ductile state,^and greatly help 
them; but whenever this operation of washing the 
trees is peiformed, it’should be early in tlfe day, that 
the moisture may be exhaled before the cold ot the 
night comfs on, especiaUy if the niglits are fiosty, 
nor should it 6e done when the sun shines vdVy hot 
u])on the wall, which would be subject to scorch up 
the tender blossom. 

f 
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This method consists in making a varin\**h of common 
linseed oil, rendered very drying, by boiling it for the 
space of an hour, with, an o*ince of litharge to each 
piiund of oil, mixed with calcined bones, pulverized 
and sifted, to the consistence of ai^almpst liquid paste. 
With this paste the wounds •f trees arc to be covered, 
by means of a brush, affer the bark and other substance 
have been pared, so as to render the whole as Mnooth 
and even as possible. The varnish must be applied in 
dry weather, in order that it may attach itself properly. 

150. Composition for healing Wounds in Trees. 

c Take of dry pounded chalk three measures; add of 
common vegetable .tar, measure; mix them tho- 
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rbuglily, and boil them, with a low heat, till the com¬ 
position becomes of the^ consistency of bees-wax; it 
may be preserved for use, in this^tafe, for any length 
of tipie. If chalk cannot conveaiic^fly be’ got^ dr}**, 
brick-dust may bo swbatituted. , 

Application .—'After the broken or decayed limb has ■ 
been sawed off, the whole of the sorv-etd must be ver}* 
caref ully wared away, and th^jough edges of the Ldnrk, 
in particular, must be made quite smooth: the doing 
of this properly is of great consequbnee; then lay on 
the above composition, hot, about the thickness of 
half-a-erown, over the wounded phuV, and* over the 
edges of^lie surrounding bark^ it should be spread 
wirh a hot trowel. 


151. , To prune JVall T^uit. 

Cut off all fresh shoots, tiowever fair t|^ey may ap¬ 
pear to the eye, that will iiift, without,much bending, 
be u ell placed to the w'all; for if any branch happen 
to be twisted or bruised in the bending or turning 
(which >ou may not easily perceive), although it may 
grow and prosper for the present, ^et;tt*v» iirdecay ip 
time, and the sap oc gum Mill issue from Unit place. 

* • 

«» • 

152, To prune Vines to Advantage, 

In pruning vines, leiPvc some i:\pw branches every 
year, and take away (if too many) some of the dd, 
which will bc,o/^rcat advantago to the tree, and 
much increase the quantity of fruit. * 

When you trim your vino, l«ave turn knots, and cut 
them ^ff tfie next time; for, usually, the two buds 
yield a bunch of grapes. Vines, thus pruned, have 
been known to bear abundantly, whereas others that 
have been cut close to please the eye, have been 
almost barren of fruit. 
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153. 


The most jproper Tirms Vihen Leaves of Trees 
ought to he cdtlected for pharmaceutical and eco¬ 
nomical Purposes, ^ 


It is at that period when thejplanfis in fi^ll flower, 
'•that the leaves possess thjeir full virtue. They drop off 
whhn their particular life has termipated. . 


TIMBER. 

% 

154. To promote the Grovotk of Forest Trees. 

It is highly to be censured, the neglect of permitting 
ivy-twines, which grow io forest trees, to remain at¬ 
tached to them. Their roots entering into the bark, 
rob the trees of much of their nourishment; they in a 
manner^ strange their supporters, by impeding the 
rirculation of Jtheir juices, and in time destroy the 
trees. They should be torn up. by the roots, for, if 
any* part of th^^m adhere to the tree, they will spread, 
as they obtain nourishment by their adhering roots. 

155. White-V3ash\ng thn Trucks (f Trees recommended. 

'Being one day^upon a visit (observes Mr. North- 
more, who recommends this expermifenl) at my friend's 
near Yarmouth, in the^lsle of Wight, I remarked that 
several of the trunks of trees in his^ orchard h^ been 
covered with whitewash; upon inquiring the reason he 
replied, that he had done it with a view to keep ok the 
hares, and other animals, and that it was attended not 
only with that good effect, but several others, for it 
made the rind smooth and compact, by closing up the 
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cracks; it entirely destroyed the moss; and as the 
rains washed off the lime, it manured the roots. 
These several advantages derived from so-simple a 
practice deserve to*be more generally known. The 
white-wash is made in the usual manner, with lime, 
and may be applied twice, oUencr, if necessarv. 

156* To cure Wounds in Trees, 

Wounds In trees arc best cured by covering them 
with a coat of common lead paint without turpentine 
(for turp^mtinq is poison to vegetation) in the sun, 
on a fine dry day. 

157* 3/r, Forsyllis Method of curing Injuries and 

• I)(f(’C*s in Fruit and Forest Treesy publhhed 

by Command of his Iqte Majesty, 

Mr. Forsyth directs, in his Treatise on the Ma¬ 
nagement and Culture of Fruit Trees, &c. that all 
the decayed, hollow, loose, rotten,injured, diseased, 
and dead part?, should be entirely cu^ away,"till the 
knife extend to the sound or solid wood, so as to 
leave the surface perfectly smooth. The corapdsi-® 
tion which he has invented, and directed to be then 
applied, is thu& prepared: To twenty-five gallons of 
human urine, and a pock o|'Jime, add a sufficient 
quantity of fresh cow-dung to bring it to the con¬ 
sistency of paint. This compositiqn should then be 
laid on with a painter’s brush, to the- thickness of 
about an eighth of an inch, apd the edges finished 
off as^thin^as possible. In the mean time, a tin box, 
the top of .which is perforated with holes, should bo 
filled M^th a mixture of five par^ts of dry pulverized 
wood-ashes, and one part bone-ashes, also reduced 
to powder; from which it is to be scattered or 
dredged over the surface of the composition; and, 
when it has been suffered to absorb half an hour,' 
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an additional portion of tlie powder is to be gently 
applied ^'ith the hand till the plaster acquire a 
’ smooth and ewn ‘ surface. As the edges of the 
plastered wounds grow up, car6 must be taken to 
prevent the new wood from coining In contact with 
‘that which is decayed; find, for this purpose, it will 
be proper to cut out tRe latter, in proportion as the 
groi^« th of the fbrqicr advances; a hollow space being 
left between the two, that the new wood m?y have 
syfficient space, to extend and fill up the cavity, 
thus ♦forming, as it were, a new tree. In conse¬ 
quence of this process, old and dcca} cd poir-trces, 
ill the second summer after its being thus applied, 
are said to have produced fruit of the best quality 
and finest flavour; tmd, in the course pf four or 
five years, to have even yielded such abundant 
crops, as ^oung and healthy trees could not have 
borne in twenty years. Sly the same method,,.too, 
large and aged elm-'irccs, all the parts of which were 
broken, having only a very small portion of bark left 
on the ^ruiik, shot iibrth stems fioin their lops to the 
Jieight of mdrathan thirty feet, withih six or seven 
years after the'composition hucUbecn applied. It 
appiears, therefore, that both forest and iruit-trees, 
however aged or decayed, may be preserved, and 
even renovated; while the latter, in particular, are 
rendered more fruitful than ft any earlier period of 
their growth. Thh health and vegetation of trees in 
general, Mr, For,syth remarks, may be greatly pro¬ 
moted by scraping them, by cutting dway the can¬ 
kered parts, and by gashing the* stems annually in 
February or March: and he recommends fresh,soap 
suds, and the composition, to be applied to the 
stems and branches of fruit, forest, or timber-trees 
of any kind, in the same manner as the ceilings of 
rooms are white-washed; which, he asserts, will 
not only destroy the eg^s of insects that would be 
hatched during the spring and summer, but also 
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prevent the gfowth of moss. If, therefore,*he adds, 
the same operation be repeated In autumn, after 
the fall of the leaf, it will kiiJf thp eggs* of those*, 
numerous insects v^hich would othei;wise be hatched 
during that season and the ensuing winter. So that • 
this process, in fafit, not only contributes to lho» 
nourishment of the tree, bfj^ actually prcserveif 4ts 
bark in a fine healthful state^ • ^ 

0 

158. To preserve Wood in damp Situatioiis, 

Two coats of the following prejiaration are to 
be appRcd, after which the wo’od is subject to 
no deterioration wliatevcr from humidity, twelve 
pound'? of resin are to be beaten in u mortar, to 
which three pounds of suJpIiui^and twelve pints of 
whale oil are to be addctl. This mixture is to be 
melted over the fire, and i^irrcd during^he opera- 
tioin Ochre reduced to an impalpable powder, by 
triturating it with oil, may then be combined in the 
proportion necessary to give either a lighter or a 
darker colout^ to the material. The firs^ coat should 
be pu1?^on lightly, having been prp^iously heated f 
the second may He applied in two or three dgy% 
and a third after an equal inftrval, if from the pe¬ 
culiar dam]iness of the situation it should be judged 
expedient. . • 

Remaric ,—It is higlfly prvbabW (though the ex¬ 
periment has not been tried) that this composition 
would be impi^wcd by adding ft small portion of 
the liquid leathei^ wdiich is now commonly sold in 
London, ^eing the refuse of the purification of fish 
. oil by tar. • 

Where the work will bear the expense, and is not 
exposed to a heat of more than 130 degrees of 
Fahrenheit, the best composition is the following; 
Equal parts of turpentine (the fluid resin, not the 

. £ 2 • 
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essential oil) bees* wax, black resin and maltha, or 
coal tar, boiled toj^etJicr till they cease to rise, that 
is, till* the white cream or scum proceeding from t|ie 
separation of tlie essential oil disappears. Apply it 
warm with a turpentine brush—two or three coats, 
JO cover the cracks or p(^res left by the brush. This 
lutV*was first proposed by Chaptal, withoiit^thc ad- 
ditioF of the coal tar, which is a great improve¬ 
ment. A piece of wood covered with three coats 
of it, and immersed for two years in water, was 
found .to be quite dry on cutting off the lute. 

Take care not to aUow water to fall into ^e pan, 
as it would make the hot materials explode. If the' 
composition catch fire, put on the cover dirqctly, 
and remove the pan for an instant from the fire. 

A 

l.'iO. Cau^^ and Prevention of the Dry Rot, 

The cause of the .dry rot in wood is moisture; 
and to prevent well-dried timber from decaying 
abovQ or under ground, is by charring it well. 

♦ r 

160. Cure for the Dry Rot in Timber, as to 
^ ^ make it indestructible by Water, 

Melt twelve ounces of resin in an iron pot; add 
thret' gallons of train oil, and three or fr>ur rolls of 
brimstone; and when file brimstone and resin are 
melted and become thin, add as much Spanish 
brown, or red ^nd yellow ochre, oi anyo^ther colour 
required, first ground fine with th^, same oil, as will 
give the whole a shade of the depth pr.eferred; 
then lay it on with a brush as hot and thin as pos¬ 
sible ; some time after the first coat is dried, give 
it a second. This preparation will preserve planks 
for ages, and keep the weather from driving through 
brick work. 
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161. Method of tryvig the Gqpdrress of Timber Jbr 

• Ship Buildings used in the Arsenal at {'ienha. '. 

One person applies his ear to tlie centre of one. 
end of the trunk, Vhile another, with a key, hit« 
the other end with a gentft^stroke. If the tre«*be 
sound and good, the stroke will be distinctly |jicard 
aU the other end, though the ttee should be an 
hundred feet or more in length. 

• • 

1 62. To season and render ^reen* Timber imme- * 

diatelyJitJbr Use. 

* , * * 

After the timber has been cut down from the 

s^ock, tdkc off immediately Loth the outer bark 
and also the inner rind,* clean to the wood; cut it 
up to the different purposes for wjiicli^it may be 
waflted, whether scantlings .for roofings, joists, 
planks, deals, or the like. After' pre^)aring them 
for their proper use, steep tljein in lime-water a 
few days, or*pay them over with^ little ofi^thc lime, 
along with the whaler. The hotter it is used after 
the lime is slaked, so much the better, lonit- 
watcr is made by slaking the lime-shells in water. 
This will answer equally well for round trees. I'he 
author of this method saj s, he has been, for »^eat 
number of years past, usec^lo tjike down and repair 
both ancient and modern buildings, in which agdod 
deal of Sebt* fir4iad been used, T)ut Jie never found 
one inch either ijptten or w orm-eaten, where it w'as 
in the Iqgst connected with^ime, and kept dry; on 
the*contrary, hb found it more hard and firm than 
when first used. 
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163, Artificial Stone Floors and Coverings for 
Houses, as made in some Barts ^Russia, 

‘The floors and covciySgs of houses^ in bo^iie parts 
of South Russia, arc made in the foflowing manner: 
—For a floor, let llic ground be made even, and some 
stones of any shape be put on, and, with a heavy 
wood 9 n rammei, force or beat the stones into the 
ground, continuing Ik) beat tlic floor till it become 
quite even, and incapable of receiving any farther 
impres:ion. Then .run lime, immediately after it 
has been slacked, through a line sieve, as expedi¬ 
tiously as possible, because exposure to the air 
weakens the lime. Mix two parts of coarse sand, 
or washeef gravel, for thc:e must be no earth in it, 
with one part of lime-powder, and wet them %rith 
bullock's blood; so little moist, however, as merely 
to prevent the lime frona blowing away in powder; 
in short, the less moist the better. Spread it on 
the floor, and, •without a moment’s loss of time, 
l^jt several men be ready, with large beetles, to 
beat the mixture, which will become more and 
more moist by the excessive beating requisite. 
Then put on it some of the dry sand and lime 
mixed, and beat it till like a stone. If required to 
be very fine, take for the next \ayer finely sifted 
lime, with abput a tenth part ofi*rye*ffour, and a 
little ox-blood; beat it till it becomes a very stiff 
mortar, and then smopth it with a trowel. The 
next day again smooth it with a trowel; and so 
continue to do, daily, till it be entirely dry. When 
it is quite dry and hard, rub it over with fresh ox- 
bloou, taking ofl' all which it will not imbibe. Na 
wet will penetrate this composition, which, how- 
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ever, after some time, is often painted Vith oil 
colours. The whole ffcor appears as a single stone, 
ap/i nothing will affect it. The»drier it is*used, the, 
better, provided that, with much, beatiftg, it be¬ 
comes like a very stiff mortar, and evidently forms • 
a compact body. On flat tops of houses, thebcctle^ 
or rammers’ ends must b<f ^mailer, to prevcnt»tiic 
rebounding of tlfe boards and timber, which \^ould 
crack the cement; but, when tfie thickness of a 
foot is laid on, it will beat more flrnily. A thin 
coaling of ox-blood, flour, and linte, being beat*in 
large, t^trong, wooden trough^ or mortar, till it can 
Tiie spread with a trowel, may be used without beat¬ 
ing i^ again on the floor or hui}sc-top; butjit must 
be very stiff, and used most expeditiously. Even 
frost will not affect it. With this composition, 
artificial stone may be ■made, rammed ^ery hard 
into strong wooden frames of the required shape; 
particularly to turn arches for.buildings of rammed 
earth. It is well ki^wn that earth which is not too 
argillaceous, with only the moisture it has when 
fresh dug, on being ramhacdT belwuoii ftaincs of 
wood, till the rammer will no Iqjiger impress if, 
makes eternal walls; but a mass as hard as ^oi^e 
may be made with' a little ^ime a*dded io sand, 
horse-dung, and ox-blood. The more the lime is 
beaten, the moister it becomes; and it must con¬ 
tain so much nioistufe as beoonie, by beating, a 
solid mass, adhering in all its parts, and not renmin 
crumbling, <tlmt»will properly set as mortar. If 
there be too littlp moisture at first, il will remain a 
powder ^ if there be too muth, it will become a soft 
moPtar. Lime*is of no use, mixed with clay or ve¬ 
getable earths; which, if well beaten, are stronger 
without it. • , 

164*. To cure Damp Walls. 

Boil two quarts of tar, with. two ounces sof 
kitchen-grease, for a quarter of an hour, in an iron 
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pot. Add some of this tar to a mixture of slacked 
lime and pov, dei cd ^lass, which have passed through 
t a flour Sieve, and been completelv dried over the 
tire in an iron pot, in the proportion oi two parts 
of lime and one of gla^s, till the mixture becomes 
.of the consistence of thin plaster. The cement 
m«iut be used immediately after being mixed, and 
therefore it is«pioper not to mix‘more of it than 
will coat one sqbarc foot of wall, since it quickly 
becomes too hard for use; and care must be taken 
to prevent any moisture from mixing with the 
cement. For a walk merely damp, a coatiiig one- 
eighth of an inch 'thick is sufficient; but if the w’all 
is wct,.^hcrc must be a second coat. Plaster .made 
of lime, hair, and plaster of Paris, may afterwards 
be laid on as a cement. The cement above de¬ 
scribed ivill unite the parts of Portland stone or 
marble, as to makc'<thcm as durable as they 
w'cre prior to the fra^iture. * 

16.5. To increase the Durability of Tiles for covering 

'' Buildings. ** 

< O 

^.TJJie following composition has hern found to be 
of extraordinary duraoility, as a glazing or varnish 
for tiles. No sort of weather, even for a consider- 
abldength of time, has had any effect upon it. It 
prevents that abse^ptiu',i of water, by which coin- 
intn tiles arc rendered liable to crumble into dust, 
liinders the shivering of tiles, a.cL gives to red 
bricks a soft lustre, by which th^ir appearance is 
much improved. 

Over a weak 'fire heat a bottle of linseed^ oil, 
with an ounce of litharge, and a small portion of 
minium, till such time as a feather, used in stirring 
it, shall be burnt to the degree of being easily 
rubbed to powder between the fingers. Then take 
ofi^ the varnish, let it cool, clarify it from any im¬ 
purities which may have fallen to the bottom, and 
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heat it again. Having, in the mean time* melted 
from three to four ounces of j)it(?h, mix this with 
■thf warm varnish. The specific,gravitj" of the* 
pitch hinders it from mingling thorpughly with the 
varnish, though it even remain so long upon the 
fire as to be evaporated to considerable thickness* 
It is no^t till the varnish n<| cooled, nearly to sthe 
consistency of common syrup, that this clfect takes 
place in the requisite de;'ree. it be too tnick, 
let hot varnish be added to bring it to the proper 
consistency; if it be too thin, add melted j)itc4i. 
Next, put in as much brick>di«st as the mixture can 
receive, without being made too thick for con- 
veniqpt use. The finer the l»rick-dust, ^nd the 
easier it is to be moved with the point of a pencil, 
so much ^hc fitter will it be to*fill up the chinks and 
unevenness of the bricks* and, as it were, to inew- 
porate itself with their «ubstance.^ Prtfpare "the 
brlA-dust in the following mannerTake a cer¬ 
tain number of pieces of good brick,‘beat them into 
dust, and sift the dust in a hair sieve! Tlicn, to 
improve its fineness, rub it on a*stonftwifeii water, 
dry it, and mix it with the varnish jn* the necessary* 
proportion. If tfie brick-dust be naturally of^tc# 
dark a colour, a portion of s()me tlTat is brighter 
may be added, to make the colour clear. 

It is to be laid on the tiles in the same martier 
in which oil colours i*n geH&ral cire put upon the 
substances on which they are applied. The com¬ 
position mubf be 4ieated trom time to time when it 
IS to be used. • 

166.* Economical Method of employing Tiles for the 

Roqfs xf Houses. 

A French architect (M. Castala) has invented a 
new method of employing tiles for the roofs o(f 

• £ 5 • 
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houses, "so as to save one half of the quantity 
usually employed for that purpose. The tiles are 
•mado of a square instead of an oblong form; and 
the hook that fastens them is at one of the angles, 
so that, when fastened to the laths, they hang down 
diagonally, and every tile is covered one-fifth part 
on two sides by the superior row. ^ 

167. To improve Chimney Fire-Placesy and increase 
the Heat, by a proper Attention to the Setting 
of Stoves, Grates, 8^'C, 

® I 

' f 

The best materials for setting stoves or grates 
are firiC-stone and common bricks and mortar. 
Both materials are fortunately very cheap. When 
bricks are used, they should be covered with a thin 
floating of plaster, which,* when it is dry, should be 
white-The firostone should likewise be 
white-washed when that is used; and every part 
of the fire-place, which is not exposed to being 
soiled and made black by the smoke, should be 
kept as whi^e and clear as possible. As vuhite re¬ 
flects more heat, as well as more light, than any 
rther colour, it ought always to be preferred for 
the inside of a chimney fire-place: and black, which 
reflects neither light nor heat, should be more 
av^tded. 


168. 


To cure Smoky Chimneys, 


Put on the top of the chimney a box, in each of 
whose sides is a dooi hanging on hinges, and kept 
open by a thin iron rod running from one to the 
other, and fastened by a ring in each end to a 
staple. When there is no wind, these doors are at 
rest, and each forms an angle of 45°, which is de¬ 
creased on the windward si& in proportion to the 
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force of the wind, and increased in the ssftnc ratio 
on the leeward side, * If the wind be very strong, 
the door opposed to the wind becomes cldse, svhile. 
the opposite one is opened as wide as it tan be.— ' 
If the wind strikes the corner of the box, it shuts, 
two doors, and opeAs their opposites. This schema 
has been tried with succ^gs in a chimney whkh 
always %lled the room with smoke, but wjiich, 
siiice adopted, has never smoked the room at all. 
The expense is trifling, and the apparatus simple. 


169 . 


Jl Preparation to preserve Wood from catching 
Fire, and to •preserve it from Decay, 


0 • 

A member of the Royal Academy at Stockholm 

says, in the memoirs of that^ academy, Having 

been within these few yeftirs to visit the alum min fs _ 
of Loswers, in the provinqe of Calmar, I lyuk llOlite 
ol‘ :9ome attempts made to bujrn the old staves of 
tubs and pails that had been used for the alum 
works. For this purpose they were fhrown into 
the furnace,^but those pieces of wood which Had 
been penetrated by. the alum did no\ burn, thouglf 
they lAsmaincd for a long time in the fire, wj^e^s 
they only became red; howeter, at last they were 
consumed by the intenseness of the heat, but they 
yielded no flame.” , • 

He concludes, froifl this^hxpariment, that wood, 
or timber, for the purpose of building, may be 
secured agauist 4hc action of fire, by letting it re* 
main for some time in water, wherein vitriol, alum, 
or any ol|her salt has been dissolved, which contains 
. no inflammable parts. 

To this experiment it may be added, that wood, 
which has been impregnated*with water, wherein 
vitriol has been dissolved, is very fit for resisting 
putrefaction, especially if afterwards it is brushed 
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over widi tar, or some kind of paint; in order to 
this, the wood must be runbed with very warm 
.vitriol water, and afterwards left to dry, before it is 
painted or tarred. Wood prepared in this manner 
will for a long time resist the injuries of the air, 
^nd be preserved in cellars and other low moist 
pl^es. It is to be ol;»^rvcd, that if a dissolution 
of vitriol is poured on such parts bf timber where 
a sort of champignons are formed by moisture, and 
rubbed off, none will ever grow there again. 

15y boiling, fer some hours, the spokes of wheels 
in vitnol water, they are not subject to lottenness 
in the parts where they enter the scocks. After 
boiling.them in this manner, they are dried as per¬ 
fectly as possible, and then, in the accustomed way, 
painted with oil colour. 

I’/a.” and excellent- Compoulion jorprese) ving 

Weather Boardings Paling, and all of ha h 

liable to be hijured by Ihc Weal her. 

Well urnt lime'will soon become slaked by 
t^xpesurc in the open air, or even if confined in a 
situation not rcmarkablj^ dry, so as to eiunible of 
itself into powder, ^ihis is called air-slaked lime, 
in contradistinction to that winch is slaked in tlie 
usucl way, by being mixed with water. For the 
purpose of making the present composition to pre¬ 
serve all sorts of wood-work exposed to the vicissi¬ 
tudes of the weather, take three parts of this air- 
slaked lime, two of wood-ashes, and one of fine 
sand; pass them through a fine sieve, and add as 
much linseed oil to the composition as will bring it 
to a proper consistence for working with a painter’s 
brush. As particular care must be taken to mix 
it perfectly, it should be ground on a stone slab with 
a proper muller, in the same manner as painters 
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grind their white lead^ &c.; but where thdse con« 
veniences are not at hand, the ingredients may 
be^mixed in a large pan, and well beat dp wth a. 
wooden spatula. Two coats of t^is coAipo*>ition 
being necessary, the first may be rather thin; but, 
the second should ne as thick as it can conveniently^ 
be worked. This mo«.t ejf^ellent composition»lbr 
■ preserving wood, when exposed to*the injurigs of 
the weather,.is highly preferable "to the customary 
method of laying on tar and ochre. 

• « 

J 71. To preyenf the disagreeable^ Srriell arisingfrom 

House Drains* 

As the diffusion of this noxious matter, within our 
Cowelling?, tends to produce disease and mortality, 
it cannot he too generally known, that a cheap 
simple apparatus has bc(pn contrived foTT^SlTying 
offihe w^aste water, &c. of sinks, and which at the 
same time prevents the possibility of any air ever 
returning back into the house from thence, or froth 
any drain which may be conneoted v«ith fit. It is 
knoun b} the n;j^nie of a slink trfly7,*and is made id 
brick by every bricklayer in J^oiidom 

172 . Improved Ventilators for Rooms. 

Different methods Urc adopted for ventilating, or 
changing the air of rooms.—Thus, , 

Mr. Tid ivhjnhted fresh air into a room by taking 
out the middle uj)per sash pane of j^ass, and fixing 
in its place a frame box, vmth a round hole in its 
. middle, about six or seven inches diameter, in which 
hole arc*fixed, behind each other, a set of sails, of 
very thin, broad copper plates, which spread over 
and cover the circular* hole, so as to make the air, 
which enters the room, and turning round these 
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fiails^ to^ spread round in thin sheets sideway, an^ 
so not to incommode persons by blowing directly 
, upon them, as it would do if it were not hindered 
by the &ails. " This well-known contrivance has 
. generally been employed in public J[)uildings, but 
^is very disagreeable in good rooms; instead of it, 
therefore, the late Mr. '^Whitehurst substituted an¬ 
other, which veas, to open a small*square or rect¬ 
angular hole, in the party wall of the room, in the 
upper- part, near the ceiling, at a corner or part 
distant fVom the fire; before it lie placed a thin 
piece of meta^ or pasteboard, &c. attached to the 
wall in its lower part, just before the hole, but de¬ 
clining from it upwards, so as to give the air that 
enters by the hole a direction upwards against the 
ceiling, along whichnt sweeps, and dispenses itself 
^through the room, without blowing in a current 
agtB..«4-*«wy person. Thiss method is very useful to 
cure smoky ciiimnqys, by thus admitting, coiive- 
niently, fresh air. A picture, placed before the 
hole, prevents the sight of it from disfiguring the 
room, r . . 

To preserve Churches from 'Dilapidation, 

The earth, next the walls of a church, lying 
higher in any part than the floor of it, is not oijly 
very injurious to the *)yalls,*but to the wainscot 
ne^t to the same on the inside, by causing what is 
absurdly called the dry rot, and, where there is no 
wainscot, producing a green moss. The water 
from the eaves, wherecthere is no parapet, should 
be carried off by a spout, to extend much farther 
than the length of the wall, to prevent the wind 
from driving the wet against it. Where there are 
parapets, it should be brought down close to the 
wall, in leaden pipes, at the foot of which should 
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be a stone somewhat Jiollow, to prevent ft pene¬ 
trating, and throw it ofF froiy the wall; a pipe 
shc^uld be also continued from the rqpf of thtj steeple 
to that of the church. These mattc^^'s attended to, 
will prove of great advantage to the sacred fabrics, 
and save much'expense in the repairs. 
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174. »To purify injections ^ir in a Room, 

m • 

Fumigate the apartment with muriatic acid 
or with a little oxyniuriatit^gas. Carg musl'Uet'dccn 
not to inhale the oxyniuriate, ae it is poison. Steel 
furniture must be guarded from the acid^. 

17.3. To lirmet'oe TiUi and Med%in th$ P9rtuguese 

• Manner. • 

The Portuguese make a tr^de of what tliey^all 
which is fish cutin small picces^wdth salt 
and sugared tamarind. Fish thus preserved n^if be 
carried to sea, and wiA notVe fimnd too salt. Meat 
may also be thus preserved, by throwing away the 
stones and siring^ of the tamarinds, and adding a 
small portion of ^’ayenne pepper. * 

^ • 

• 176.* Easy Mciiiod of preserving Animal Food sii:eet 
for several Days in the Height of Summer. 

Veal, mutton, beef, (ft venison, may be kept for 
nine or ten days perfectly sweet and good, in the heat 
of summer, by lightly covering the same with brae, 
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and hanging it in a high and windy room; therefore a 
cupboard full of small holes, or a wire safe, so as the 
wind may have a passage through, is recommended to 
be placed in such a room, to keep away the flies. 

t 

' 177. To preserve Meat by Treacle, 

This experiment has been successfully tried in the 
following iiiannef:—A gentleman put a piece of beef 
into treacle, and turned it often. At the end of a 
month lie ordered it to be cashed and boiled, and 
liad the pleasure tof nd it quite good, and more plea¬ 
sant than the same piece would have been in salt for 
that time. But the expense of this method must con¬ 
fine it to the opulent, 

_ # 

178. To preserve Be^aitd Mutton, in a sound State, 

a Voyage to uhe West Indies. 

As soon as the meat is cold it must be cut up in 
quarters, and S[>riukled A\ith the following ingre¬ 
dients : ^'giiMm vit«e, inline chips, one pc und; common 
*salt, four ounces; coarse sugar, four ounces; salt 
prunelld, half an ounce: when it has been well 
sprinkled in, close the whole in sheet lead, lay it in 
a chest, and fill it with fresh saw-dust. Meat so pre- 
pa ed has been kept two months in the finest order, 
when taken out to be dressed it should be wiped 
a^.d scraped clean, and roasted as quick as possible. 

m 

179. To sweeten Meat, Fish, S^c. that is tainted. 

When meat, fish, &c. from intense heat, or long 
keeping, are likely to pass into a state of corruption, 
a simple and pure mode of keeping them sound and 
healthful is by putting a lew pieces of charcoal, 
each the size of an egg, into the pot or saucepan, 
V^horciii the fish or fiesli are to be boiled. Among 
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others, an experiment of this kind was tried* upon a 
turbot, which appeared too far gonfe to be eatable : 
the,cook, as advised, put three* or^four ^cces of- 
charcoal, each the size of an egg, under the strainer, 
in the fish ketrie; afj^er boiling the proper time, the 
turbot came to table perfec|ly sweet and firm. • 

• . • •• 

180. To preserve Water and Meaty from Pyf re¬ 

faction, in long Voyages. 

The crews of the two Russian ships, whrchjately 
sailed round the world, wcr» extrwicly healthy. 
£)uring the whole three years of their voyage only 
two men died of the crew of J;he Neva, ^id the 
Naveshda did not lose a single man. It is already 
known Chat their frcsli watA was preserved in 
charred casks, but it is neft so generally known thj^t 
they used the same precaution for prescrvhig ineir 
salted provisions. Tlic beef they carried out with 
them tasted‘as pleasantly upon their return, as it 
did three years before, when first salted.* 

• , 

181, Improvemeut in the Management of Bees. 

The improvement is that oT havin|^ double sfeps 
or hivcft, the one on the top of the other. When the 
lower skep is filled with honey, it is to be renjc#ed 
after the bees arc admitted (dirough a passage which 
is made to be opened) into the upper skep; into this 
skep food miHstb(»put, ^nd the bees will rcinain there, 
and go on .with their work in it. Wlien it is filled 
wdth honey, the former skep^ith food in it, may be 
replUced* and the bees again admitted into it. The 
full skep Is then lo be taken away. This change of 
the skeps must always bo made about Midsummer; 
and by thus annually removing the full one, more 
honey will be collected than is usual, and the bees 
will not be destroyed. • • 
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182. Chinese Method of mending China. 

Take’a piece of flint-glass, beat it to a flue powder, 
and grind it well with the wh^c of. an egg, and it 
joins china without riv^ing, so that no art can break 
i*/’n the same place. ^*You are to observe, that the 
composition is to be ground extfemely line on a 
painter’s stone. ‘ 


183.1 To discover Vitriol in Beer. 

1 

A decoction of galls will turn it blackish, if this be 
the case. 


184. Excellent Suhsti{utejbr Table Beer. 

uaiall beer is apfe to become sour in warm 
weather, a pleasant beer may be made, by adding to 
a bottle of porter ten quarts of water, and a pound 
of brown sugar or molasses. After they have been 
well miKed pour the liquor into bottle^, and place 
* them, loosely" corked, in a cool cellar. In two or 
^hree days it will be fit for use. A spoonful of 
ginger, added to the’‘mixture, renders it more lively 
and agreeable to the taste. This might be adopted 
in ‘^.he navy instead of grog. 

, ‘I 


185 . 


To make good Spruce Beer. 


This cheap and wholesome liqpor is thus made: 
take of water sixteen gallons, and boil the half of it; 
put tlic water thus boiled, while iir full heat, tb the 
reserved cold part, which should be previously put 
into a barrel or othel* vessel; then add 16 pounds of 
treacle or molasses, with a f^w table-spoonfuls of the 
essence of spruce, stirring the whole well together; 
rdd half a pint of yeast, and keep it in u temperate 
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situation, with the bung-hole o^en, for two days, till 
the fermentation be alflitcd; then aclose it up, or 
bottle it off, and it will be fit to drink in a few 4ays 
afterwards. In North America, and perhaps*in other 
countries, where the black and wlntc spruce firs 
abound, instead of aading the essence of the spruce 
at the same time with the kolasses, they mak^g 
decoction of the leaves and small branches of these 
trees, and find the liquor equally good. * 

It is a powerful antiscorbutic, and may prove very 
useful in a long sea voyage. • * • 

1^6. Neto-invenied Composition to be used instead 
^ of Yeast. • • 

.To make eight quarts of this*composition, boil in 
common water eight pound's ofpotatocs, as for eating: 
bruise them perfectly smoerth, and n^jx witii tnem, 
whik^t warm, two ounces of honey, or any other 
sweet, and one quart (being the eighth p^rt of a gal¬ 
lon of yeast) of common yeast.. And, for making 
bread, mix th^je beer pints of the abovje eonf^osition 
with a bushel of fipur, using warm water in making 
the bread ,■ the water to be w|rmer iji winter tba» 
in summer ; and the composition to be used in a few 
hours aflcr it is made; and as soon as the sponge (the 
mixture of the composition with the flour) begin/to 
fall the first time, the bread Ifiould be made and put 

in the oven. • 

• • • 

187. loosen the Glass Sipples of Smellmg Bot- 
• • lies and Decanters, 

With a feather rub a drop or two of olive oil round 
the stopple, close to tho>mouth of the bottle or de¬ 
canter, which must be then placed before the fire, 
at the distance of a foot or eighteen inches; in which 
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position the heat wili cause the oil to spread down¬ 
ward between the stopple ahd the neck. When the 
botj^c w decanter,has grown warm, gently strike the 
stopple'on one'side, and on the other, with any light 
wooden instrument; then try i^ with the hand. If 
it will not yet move, place it again before the fire, 
s^i^ing, if you choose, hnother drop of oil. After a 
while strike again as before; and by persevering in 
thiV process, however tightly the stopple may, be 
fastdued in, you will at length succeed in loosening 
it. 

# 

f 

1S8. Improved Cories for preserving Wine or Cht» 
I mical Liquors, , 

Melt together two parts of white wax and one 
part of beef suet; dip your corks in this mixture, 
"an d ’ wm nediately dry thijin in a stove upon an iron 
plate; repeat this operation twice, and the corks 
tlms prepared w'ill preserve any liquor well without 
imparting any ill flavour thereto. 

A I 'I 

189. Tojuage of the Quality of Wheat Flour, 

As the state of wheat is ascertained by the quan¬ 
tity and quality of the glutinous matter it contains, 
the following method is made use of for extracting 
th^ matter from it. 

Take four ounces of the flour of wheat, separated 
from the bran; let it be mixed with water so as 
to form a thirk paste, which must be thoroughly 
kneaded for a quarter of an hour. Tlic jiaste is 
afterwards to be well washed, continually kneaiing 
it with the hands under the water, and changing 
the water from time to time. This washing and 
kneading are to be contir.ucd until the water no 
longer becomes white by the operation; tlie glu¬ 
tinous matter^ which is of a whitish grey colour, 
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then remains in the lianas. If the wheat was sound, 
the matter is glutinous and elastic; the wljeat was 
heated, the matter will be brittle; Jf the whe^t wds in 
a state of fermentation, no glutinous«nattcr will bo 
obtained from it, ^ 

I 

190. T(f discover if Bread unadulterated voith Alum, 

Make a solution of lime in aquafortis, and put 
a little of this solution into water, in which yoi^ 
have steeped the bread suspected to contain alum, 
lid such should be the case, ttic.aciH, which was 
combined with the alum, will form a precipitate or 
chalky concretion at the bottom-of the vessel! 

» • 

To preserve Biscuit from Putrefaction. 

To preserve biscuit a loi% time sweet and good, 
no oilier art is necessary than stbwing it well-baked 
in casks exactly caulked, and curcfully.lined with 
tin, so as to exclude the air; at the same time the 
biscuit must bfc so placed as to les^re as Bttlc vacant 
room as possible in the cask; and when the same is 
opened through necessity, it lu^st be speedily clo9e0 
again with great care. 

192. To preserve Sea^Breatkfronts the Weevil. 

The fatal effects of the weevil in sen-bread have 
long been sArdlr^y felt by seamen teniployed on 
long voyages; rewards have been humanely offered 
by tj^o legislature for a cure or preventive, but 
‘hitherto without*success. 

The following fact was discpvcred by accident, 
and is now offered to t^c public, as a hint worthy 
the attention of those who may be employed in sup¬ 
plying ships with provisions, or to captains, and the 
owners of vessels, and may, m all probability, lessen* 
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if not wholly remove, an inconvenience so injurious 
to our 'valuable n^igation. A bag belonging to a 
' po\i^der<gnill feil into a quantity of liquid nitre; it 
was immediatdy taken out, and plunged into cold 
water, and hung to dt'y; sev<?ral flays after this 
circumstance, the bagln^as filled with sea-biscuits, 
sent on board a West Indiam^n, whore it was 
sto^ ed away amq^g the captain’s stock. The vessel 
was nine months out of England before she pro¬ 
ceeded on her passage home, when she got be¬ 
calmed, and remained so long in that situation that 
her crew was forceu to be put on half allowance, 
more particularly so, as their bread was much de¬ 
stroyed by the weevils, and was hourly consuming. 
The captain at this time wishing to make use of the 
bag above-mentioned, which had not been opened 
since the ship left England, ordered it to be ex¬ 
amined, when^ greatly to his surprise, the whole 
contents were found to be perfectly sound, wdtKout 
any appearance of having been injured by any 
insect whatever: a circumstance solely to be at- 
^tributed to the quality of the bag. 

lOS", To make Art^ial or Potatoe Bread, 

put a pound of potatoes in a net, into a skillet 
witD'Cold water, and (lest the skin break, and let 
in the water) hang it at a distance (so as not t<> 
boil) over the fire till they become soft; then 
skin, mash, apd rub them so as to be well mixed 
with a pound of flour, a very larg 9 spoonful of salt, 
and two large spoonfuls of yeast; but loss o(^^ the 
yeast is better. Then add a little warm w ater, and 
knead it up as other dough; lay it a little while 
before the fire to ferment pr rise, then bake it in a 
very hot oven. Bread made in this manner has 
been frequently tried, and found to be well-tasted, 
wholesome, and of good consistence. 
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% 

191. Dicad madeJroHi the Water Gladiole, 

Xlie root of the flowering rush, or»watcr gladtolc, 
when dried and ground, makes a bread but little 
inferior in colour, % nutriment, or taste, to that 
made from wheaten flour, fit is the common food 
of the (^aJnuics, and, in deficient harvests, is u^ 
in many of the northern parts of t^je fcontinent.» 

19j. Ferment for Breadj used by the^ Inhabitants of 

Long Island, in the State^Neui York. * 

• • • 

Take many hops us may be held between the 
thum]^ and tliree fingers ; put them into a piflt and 
a liain)r a quart of vi^atcr, and |joil them well toge- 
tltfr. If j oil have some apples, or a pumpkin, in 
the house, cut a few slioes of cither of these, and 
throw in, and it will be all tfie belter.. Then pour 
the licpior off, or strain it throifgh a coarse cloth, 
hnd add three or four spoonfuls of molasses, and 
stir in as much flour as will mingle witli^t to the 
consistence ol*thin batter. Set llie jilfof?in the 
corner of the kitcjicn-fire plaq,e, of in any tempe¬ 
rature of moderate w'armth, tintil a Jermentatici# 
takes place, which will happen in a few hours, and 
then mix it n ith flour. ^ 

This will be sufficient forgone baking, for irfa¬ 
mily of eight ol ten persons. * • 

190. Improx'Ci? Mefhod of salting Butter and Meat, 

Best common salt two parlfc, saltpetre one part, 
sugar^ne part; beat them up together, so that they 
may be cdmpletely blended. To every sixteen 
ounces of butter add one ounce ^f the composition; 
mix it well in the mass, hnd close it up for use.-— 
It should not be used for a month, that it may be 

. F • 
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tliorouglily incorporated. Jiutter, thus cured^ has 
been k^pt for 'three years perfectly sweet. Keep 
the lair it^or it spoils. Cover it with an oiled 
paper, and a board on that. 

To cure meat, add one ounce of the above com¬ 
position to every sixtCf^n ounces of meat. It must 
Ifd very 'well rubbed *into the .meat. You cannot 
have it too Hnely powdered, nor too well rubbed 
into the meat. 

1.97.'' Method of curing had Tub Butter. 

A quantity oflub butter was broiight to markbt 
in the Weat Indiei^, which, on opening, was found 
to be ver}'^ bad, and almoat stinking. A na^i.'e of 
Pennsylvania undertook to cure it, which he did, 
in the following manner'' 

He started the tubsuof butter in a large quan¬ 
tity of hot water, which soon melted the butter; 
he then skimmed it off as clean as possible, and 
worked it over again in a churn, and with the addi¬ 
tion of*odlt andwfine sugar, the butter was sweet 
and good. ' . 

198. Mctho*d for %aking the Rankness and dis^ 

, agreeable Taste from Irish Salt Butter, 

• 

The quantity propd^ed to be made use of, cither 
for toasts or melting, must be put into a bowl 
filled with boiling water, and ^.h#»n. the butter is 
melted, skim it quite off; by this mct^iod it is so 
separated from any gross particles, that it may re¬ 
quire a small addition of salt', which inay be put 
into the cold water that is made use of in melting 
butter for sauce; and though the butter is oiled by 
hot water, it becomes a hue cream in the boiling for 
sauce. 
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199. To remove the Taste of Tf^nips from MUk or 
, Butter. 

The taste of the i»turnip is easily taken oiF milk 
and butter, by dissolving little nitre in spring • 
water, which being kept in a pottle, and a small t«8H 
cuplul put into 6ight gallons of milk, when w§rm 
from the cow, entirely removes anj taste or flavour 
of the turnip. 


JQO. Tti make Salt ButtPt firestt. 

Put four pounds of salt butterjnto a churii, with 
four«rf|uarts of new milk, find a small portion of 
arnotto. t!hurn them together, and, in about an 
hdui\ take out the butter, and treat it exactly as 
fresn butter, by washing i|; in water^ and adding 
the customary quantity of salt. • 

This is a singular experiment. The butter gains 
about three ounces in each pound, and is in every 
particular eciiu^ to fresh butter. *lWwoulcfb»greatly 
improved by the addition of two or ,thfee ounces of * 
fine sugar, in pow2ler. A common earthen chi^i^ 
answers the same purpose as \ wooclen one, ana 
may be purchased at any pot shop. 


201 . 


Chickweed, 


The young aslido^ts and leaves, when boiled, can 
scarcely be ^iistingjiished from spring spinach, and 
are equall;^ wholesome, • 

202, I'o make Chocolate from fJocoa f^uts. 

Chocolate is made of the small cocoa bean se¬ 
parated from its shells, which being first coarsely 
pounded in a stone mortar^ is afterwards levigated< 

• . F 2 
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on a slab of the finest grp.incd marble; to this a 
small quantity *of j^anilla is added. The mixture 
is heated, and# pdt into tin moulds of the size in 
which the cakes appear. 

Turkhh or AtaUan Mode of preparing Coffee. 

yiie coffee ground or beaten to an impalpable 
powder, is j)rcsbrved by closely pressing it down 
in a wooden box; and the quantity required for 
use is scraped from the surface by means of a 
wooden spoon. Two small cofl’ee-pots are em¬ 
ployed; in one is boiled the water, generally mixed 
wMth ^he remainipg coffee of a former meal; in 
the other is put the ffesh powder, which is^time- 
times placed near tne tire, to become heated befoie 
the boding water is added,to it. The mixti^e is 
then boded two or threc^times, taking care to pour 
a few dro])s of cokl water upon it the last time, or 
to place a cloth dipped in cold water over it; then 
it is allowed to subside, and afterwards poured into 
the coMct pot which contained oidy the boiling 
water. 

—The quantity of coffee powder necessary 
to make a fine strong tincture of coffee may be es¬ 
timated as one coffee-cup of coffee-powder, to three 
didhes of proper coffee-liquor for the table. 

r ■'P ' 

204. Cheap and valuable Substitute for Coffee, 

The flour of rye, and English yellow potatoes, 
arc found an excellent substitute for coffee. These 
ingredients are first boiled, then Aiade into a^^cake, 
vhich is to be dried in an oven, and afterwards re¬ 
duced to a powder, which will make a beverage 
very similar to coffee in its taste, as well as in 
other properties, and not in the least detrimental to 
health. 
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205. Excellent Substitute for Coffee. 

The seeds of the flower deluce, or tommoji yellow ‘ 
waterfla", being roasted in the same manner as 
coflee, very mifch rd^emble it in colour and flavour, * 
but have sometliing more a saccharine odour,* 
approacNng to tjiat of extratft of liquorice. Wlfcfn 
carefully prepared they possess nyicli more of»the 
arohui of co^ee than is to be found in any of the 
leguminous and gramineous seeds |hat have been 
treated in the same manner. Coflee made of*the^c 
sgeds is extremely wholesom^ and nutritious, in 
the proportion of half an ounce, or an ounce, to a 
pintjjf* boiling water. • • 


2JP6. 


Another. 


The seeds of foreign grapes have lately been 
discovered to be an excellent syibstittite for coffee. 
When pressed, they first produce a quantity of oil, 
and afterwards, when roasted and boiled, furnish a 
liquid much [csembling that pi1)(}uced coffee. 
The practice is rapidly becoming gtfneral in Ger-' 
many. • 


207. Acorn Coffee. 

Take sound and ripe acorns, peel off* the shell^r 
husk, divide the kernels, dfy thtm gradually, and 
then roast them in a close ^^cssel or roastci, keep¬ 
ing them continually stirring; in doing which 
special carp must be taken that they be not burnt 
or roasted too much, both iviiich would be hurtful. 

'Fftke of these* roasted acorns (ground like other 
coffee) half an ounce every other morning and 
evening, alone or mixed wittt a drachm of other 
cofiFee, and sweetened ifith sugar, with or without 
milk. 

I'liis receipt is recommended hy«a famous 
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man physician, as a much esteemed, wholesome, 
nourishing, strengthening nutriment for mankind; 
which, by its netticinal qualities, has been found 
to cure the slimy obstructions in the rificera, and 
to remove nervous complaints hen other medicines 
'have failed. « 

• Remark. Since tb^ duty was taken oft’. West 
Ind'a coffee so cheap that substitutes are not 
worth making. On the continenWhe roasted roots 
of the wild chicory, a common weed, have been 
tised with advantage. 

208. For improving Coffee. 

_ V 

To valetudinarians and others thfe followinj^'mc- 
thod of making coifec for breakfast is*^ earnestly 
recommended, as a most wholesome and pleasant 
jentacular beverage, fir t ordered by an able phy¬ 
sician. 

Let one ounce of fresh ground coffee be put into 
a clean coffee-pot, or other proper vessel well 
tinned; <;?tour a pint and a quarter ofvboiling water 
upon it, set it on the fire, let it boil thoroughly, and 
aftf'rwards put it by to settle; this should be done on 
tlie preceding night, and on the following morning 
pour off the clear liquor: add to it one pint of new 
mMk; set it again over the fire, but do no let it 
boil. Sweetened tj evei^y person’s taste, coftiee thus 
nKide is a most wholesome and agreeable breakfast, 
summer or winter, with toast, bread and butter, 
rusks, biscuits, &c. This process takes off that 
raw, acidous, and astlingent quality of the coffee, 
which makes it often disagree with weak stomachs. 
It should not be drank too warm. 

A gentleman of the first foitune in the kingdom, 
after a variety of medical applications in ^win, was 
restored to health by applying to tlie above beverage 
morning and afternoon. 
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An improved Method of mahtng the Coffee E^erage, 
—To an ounce of coffee add a common tea-spoonful 
of the best flour of mustard seed, |)revioifs tci fhe. 
boiling. To those unacquainted wijh the*method, 
it is inconceivable Jicftv much it improves the fra- . 
grancy, fineness, transpareiyy, and gratefully quick^ 
Savour of the beverage, and jprobably too it add#i;o 
its wholesomcnc^s. • 

209. To preserve Eggs for a Length of Time, 

• * • 

Put an egg for one minute y;i water just about*to 
boil (it will dot in that time b^'hard), and it will 
afterwards keep well fbr a month. Steej^one a 
littl¥^vhile in sweet oil, and it*will keep lor half a 
yeai. • • 

210. To clean Marble, 

a * 

Take a bullock’s gall, a gilf of soap lees, half a 
gill of turpentine, and make it into sr paste with 
pipe clay; tl^en appl^ it to the marbl^«{pidJiet it 
dry a day or two; then rub it off; and, if not clean,* 

apply it a second*or third time until it is clean. 

• • • ^ 

211. To clean Alabaster or Marble, 

w 

Peat pumice stonc^^to ai^mpt^lpable powder, and 
mix it up with verjuice; let it stand for two hoiys, 
then dip ii^o, i^ a sponge, and rub the marble 
or alabaster, wash it with a linen eloth and fresh 
water, tmd* dry it^with cleait^linen rags. 

• 

212. To clear Iron froyi Jlust, 

Pound some glass to fine powder; and having 
nailed some strong linen or woollen cloth upon a 
board, lay upon it a strong coat of ^um-water, aad 
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sift theteon some of your powdered glass, and let 
it dry; repeat this operatiorf three times, and when 
.th#^st \joverii\g ot powdered glass is dry, you may 
easily riib off ^hc rust from iron utensils, with Ihc 
, cloth tlius prepared. • » 

• t 

2lSl. To take the Smell of Paint from Roopis. 

L^t three or four broad tubs, each containing 
about eight gallons of water, and one ounce of vi¬ 
triolic acid, bob placed in the new painted room, 
near tlie wainscot; t(|is water will absorb and retain 
the effluvia from paint in three days, but the 
water |ihould be renewed* each day during that 
time. * 

214*. To fatten Poultry. 

Poultry shotild be fattened in coops, and kept 
very clean. They sliould be furnished with gravel, 
but with no water. Their only food, barley-meal, 
mix#*'^ s(^^iin with water as to serve them for 
.drink. Thtir* thirst makes them eat more than 
they would, in drder to extract \he water that is 
aftiong the food. This should not be put in trough^, 
but laid upon a board, which should be clean washed 
evVy time fresh food is put upon it. It is foul and 
heateld water whic];i is t^e sole cause of the pip. 

%■ 

215. Method of expeditioudy fatttnmg Chickens. 

Take, for that purjipse, a quantity oF rice, and 
grind or pound it into a fine dour.; mix %uffiarent 
for present use with milk and a little coarse sugar; 
stir the whole well *over the fire, t'ill it makes a 
thick paste; and feed the chickens, in the day-time 
only, by putting as much of it as they can eat, but 
i)P more, into t^e troughs belonging to their coops. 
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It must be eaten while warm; and, if th<ey have 
also beer to drink, th^y will soon, grow very fat. 
A mixture of oatmeal and treadle, combirjfcd tjU it 
crumbles, is said to form a food for chickens, of 
which they are so fpnd, and with which they tlirive 
so rapidly, that at the end^of two months they be-* 
come as large as the generz^ity of full grown fV^iyls* 
fed ill the coraiifon way. , 


216. Swedish Method of raising Turkeys, 

• ■ 

As soon as the young turkeys l^iave th^ shall, 
(hey are madb to swallow one otHwo pepper-corns, 
and returned to their mother. They are after- 
waft?s*fed with cnims of bread and milk, ahd with 
common •dock leaves, chopped small, and mixed 
with fresh buttermilk, and kept in a warm place 
or sun-shine, and guardejJ from the rain or from 
ruiftiing among nettles. ^ • 

Nothing, however, is more useful for them than 
the common garden pepper-cress, op cut-leaved 
cress. Theitare very fond of it ;^and fll^lietLwith 
as much of it as they will eat, they will not be de^ 
licate in their ofher food. Perh&ps cresses might 
be equally useful for young pheasants, numbcfs%f 
which are reared by the poor cottagers in Buck* 
inghanislnro, for the supply of London. At )|hst 
the pheasant is a bif d thgt hai^nts the wood's, and 
lives on the same fare as the turkey in its i^ild 
state. • , • 

Ant e^s are the best food for them, whenever 
they can DC procured. 


217. To fatten Turkeys as they do in Norfolk, 

The quality and sise of the Norfolk turkeys are 
superior to those of any other part of tlie kingdom. 
They are fed almost entirely with buck-wh^t, 


F 
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which, perhaps, may account for their excellence, 
and arc bred by almost every little farmer in the 
county. When yeung, they demand perpetual at- 
*tention, and must be fed with alum, curds, and 
chopped onions; and the expehse attending their 
' management and food can be compensated only 
w]^erc broods are tolerably successful, aAd the 
prices high. .When young, they should have a 
large proportion of common pepper-cress mixed in 
! heir food, or be allowed to pick in a bed of it. 

a 

« » 

* 

218. Metho(hof^at*^mng Geese and Ducks. 

Geese, the more quiet and undisturbed they are 
kept, the faster and better they fatten. • 

I shall begin with what arc usually called green 
geeseLet these young geese be put in a place 
Qiat is almost dark, and be fed with some ground 
malt mixed up with milk, and they will very soon, 
and at very little expense, be fit to kill: the method 
has often been tried, and the flesh has been found 
to e^it vepf^uelicatc. 

, I sometimes «fat them in a still cheaper way, espe¬ 
cially when milk is scarce: I mix-up some barley- 
nA)ai, pretty thick, t,ith water, which they con¬ 
stantly have by them, to cat as they choose; in an- 
otU^r part of the shed, where they are kept, is a 
pan with some boiled oats, and water, for them to 
resort to when they are inclined to change their 
food. This variety is agreeable tc tjiejn} and they 
thrive apace, being so fattened at less expense than 
#n any other manner I know of. * 

The manner in which 1 manage xpy Michaclriras, 
or stubble geese, is not very different from that 
above described. Immediately after harvest I turn 
them on the wheat eddisheo, where they pick up 
flesh apace: but when I take them up to fatten 1 
feed them with ground malt, mixed up with water. 
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and give them with it boiled oats, boiled malt, 
or boiled barley, and ^metimes, for change, even 
boiled wheat and water. Thus f^anaged, they ^row 
fatfer and acquire a finer flavour than would at first* 
be imagined, ^nd greatly superior to those in the 
London markets. I 

1 fatten my ducks in the same manner, only^al* 
lowing them a larger pan to cfabble in, which answers 
extremely well. • • 

I keep a very considerable number of ducks for 
breeders, having near my house th^ convenience gf 
several ponds, and I annuall;g set ig the sjtring a 
^reat numbei* of duck eggs under hens; it is there¬ 
fore natural that 1 should choose such a breed as will 
lay etc a large store of eggs, and*I have alway^ found 
such as have riieir bills turn tip rather more than 
ordinary to answer this purpose best. 

219; To purify Lemou Juice. 

Add one ounce of pulverised, well buwil charcoal, 
to a quart of lemon juice; after standing Iffclve 
hours, filter tlie juice through wh*te hlottmg paper 
it will keep good Several years in a cellar, in a bottle, 
well corked; a thick crust will4brm beneath the c^Jk, 
and the mucilage will fall to the bottom. 

220. To take Mildewoui Linen, 

Take soap^ and rub it well; then scrape some flne 
chalk, and rub‘ mat also in the linea; lay it on the 
grass; as it dries*wet it a little, and it will come ouU 
at tivice^oing.^ 


221. To make VetjUce. 

The acid of the juice of the crab or wilding is 
called by the country people verjuice, and is much 
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used in n&ccnt sprains^ and in other cases, as an astrin¬ 
gent or repellent. With a pi'oper addition of sugar, 
it is prooable that*a very grateful liquor might be 
made of diis juice, but little inferior to old hock. 

Method of haJeing Vinegar. 

^'o every gajlon of water put a pound df coarse 
Lisbon sugar; let* the mixture be boiled, and skyii- 
med so long as any scum arises. Then let it be 
poured into prefer vessels; and when it is as cool as 
beer when worked, ]pt a warm toast, rubbed o/cr 
with yeast, be put to it. Let it work about twenty- 
four hours, and then put it into an iron-hooped cask, 
and fixed eitlier nedr a constant fire, or where the 
summer sun shines tlvc greater part of the day; in 
this situation it should not be closely stopped up, 
but a tile, or something similar, laid on the bung- 
hole, to keep out the dust and insects. At the«end 
of about three months (soniet imes less) it will be clear, 
and fit for use, and may be bottled off. The longer 
it is^^ eptjjifl'er it is bottled the better jt will be. If 
«thc vessel containing the liquor is to be exposed to 
the sun s heat, the best time to begin making it is in 
i*plil. 




To strengthen Vinegar. 


^Suffer it to be repeatedly frozen, and separate the 
upper cake of ice or water from if. ^ ^ 


224. Balsamic and^Anti-putriii Vinegar, 

Acetic acid may be mixed with aromatics, as in 
Henry’s thieves vinegar, in a quantity sufficient for 
a smeul smelling-bottle, at no great expense. But it 
is the acetic acid which is useful, and not the aro- 
xnatics, which are added for the pleasure of the 
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perfume. Acetous acid or common vinegar, with 
or widiout aromatics, *has little of do anti-pu^id 
quality. *• , 

225. , Goo^herry Vinegar, * 

Take the gooseberries, wlien full ripe, stamp then* 
small; tP every quart put Ahrec quarts of wdter, 
stir them well together; let it stalid twcnt 3 ^four 
hcTlirs, then strain it through a canvas bag. 

To %very gallon of liquor add one pound of brown 
sugar, and stir diem well together Before yoa barx^l 
your liquor. ^ ^ • 

The old bright yellow English gooseberries arc the 
best. • • 

•t' 

^2G. * 'Vo make Primrose Vinegar, 

To fifteen quarts of wat^r put six pounds of brown 
sugar, let it boil ten minutes, 4 nd talce oif the scum ; 
pour on it half a peck of primroses; before it is 
quite cold put in a little fresh yeast, aBdlet it work 
in a warm f^acc all night; pilt jt in if 
kitchen, and when done working ctose the barrel^ 

siill keeping it ih a warm place. 

• • 

227. To purify Water for domestic and other 

^Purposes, . ^ 

This method is extremely simple, and consist in 
placing hog/Qii^ally, in the midst of a common water 
butt, a false bottom, perforated widi a great number 
of small h*oles. *The butt being thus divided into two 
e(fual {tarts, tl^c upper is hlled with pieces of cliar- 
coal, which must be neither too large nor too small, 
thoroughly burned, light, and well washed. Imme¬ 
diately under the cock, by which the water enters 
the butt, must be placed a small hollow cylinder, 
being merely to break the force of the water, ^nd 
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prevent 4t from falling upon the charcoal with such 
violence as to detach from it any particles of dirt, 
an^wash them through into the lower receptacle; 
it is of little consequence of what material it is made. 
M. Siauve thinks that this contrivance might be 
‘made subservient to tl^^ interests of agriculture 
hs well as domestic economy; and that it would be 
hi^ly advantageous to provide water 'thui^ filtered 
for the cattle, during the whole of the dog-days, and 
particularly when the ponds and streams are iij^ected 
by the rotting of hemp and flax. 

Remark .—Avery good filtrc may be made of char¬ 
coal, but it is comparatively expensive*; and there is 
a patent for the only way in which the filtrc can be 
made to last. In tliC above receipt, if the charoWl 
is not in very fine powder, it will have little effect in 
purifying the water; if it be, the charcoal will very 
soon choke from the quantity of mud deposited in it 
by the water, and the frequent renewals of the clmr- 
coal, which would be necessary from the choking, 
would be found expensive. The contrivance could 
opJstM'Useftli as a ttoporary means of ascertaining 
the power of the charcoal on the particular kind of 
water, with a vielv afterwards to procure a proper 
filft d.* 

To purify Water Jbf Brmling, 

\ 

Filtre river water through a sponge, more or less 
compressed, instead of stone or sand, by which the 
water is not only rendered more clear, but whole¬ 
some ; for sand is insemi^bly dissolved by ihe water, 
so that in four or five years it will have losi. a fi'lth 
part of its weight. Powder of charcoal should be 
added to the sponge when the water is foul, or fetid. 
Those who examine the large' quantity of terrene 
matter on the inside of tea-kettles will be convinced 
all water should be boiled before drunk, if they 
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wish to avoid being a^icted with gravel and stone^ 

&c. &c. , * f 

• • • 

• • 

229. To purify the muddy Water oj Rivers or Pits. 

Make a number of hole^in the bottom of a dee^ 
tub; lay sonic clean gravel ^icreon, and above ms 
some cle*au sand*; sink tliis tub in the river oi^^pit, 
so Jiliat only a few inches of the tub will be above the 
surface of the water; the river or pit water will fil¬ 
ter through the sand, ai^tl rise clear througli 14 to th^ 
level of the water on the outside, ami will be pfirc 
and limpid. ' 

# • 

2SO. Method of mahng putrid Water sweet in a 
. * Night’s Time. 


Four large spoonfuls of gnslacked lime put into a 
puneheoii of ninety gallons of putrid water, at sea, 
will, in one night, make it as clear and sweet as the 
best spring water just drawn: but unless the water 
is afterwards ^ventilated sufficiently to ciffbofl^/t ChC 
lime, it will be a lime water. Three ounces of pure* 
unslackcd lime ^lould saturate ninety gallon| |)f 
water. 


231. To prevent the Freezing of Water in Pipes 
in the Winter Tiihc. 


By tying up the ball-cock, during the frost, the 
freezing of pipes will often be prevented; in fact, 
it will always be'prevcnteduvhere the main pipe is 
higher tftan tho cistern or other reservoir, and the 
pipe is laid in a regular inclin{|tion from one to the 
other, for then no water can remain in the pipe; or 
if tlie main is lower thsfti the cistern, and the pipe 
regularly inclines, upon the supply’s ceasing, the 
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pipe wilt immediately exhaust itself into the main. 
Where \'atcr 18*10 l^be pipes, if each cock is left a 
iittlc* dripping, this‘circulation of the water will fre¬ 
quently prevent the pipes from being frozen. 

Easy Method of purifying Water, 

^ ^ m * 

Take a coinmoii garden pot, in the midst of which 
place a piece of wickerwork; on this spread a layer 
qf charcoal of frur or five inches in thickness, and 
above ihe charcoal a quantity of sand. The surface 
of the sand is to be covered with paper pierced ful* 
of holes, to prevent the water from making channels 
in it. This filter is to be renewed occasionally. By 
this process, which isiat once simple and economical, 
every person is enabled to procure pure limpid watc»* 
at a very trifling expense. 

4 

•i 

233. To purify River or any other muddy Water. 

half an otince of alum in a pint of warm 
•water, and stirring it about in a puncheon of water 
just taken from dny river, all the impurities will soon 
s5itlc to the bottom, and in a day or two it will be- 
c;pme as clear as tjie finest spring water. 

234?. To make Sea-Wa^er fit for Gnashing Linen at 

Sea, 

Soda put into sea-water renders it turbid; the 
lime and magnesia fah to the bottom. '^J'o make 
sea-water fit for washing linen at sea, as much febda 
must be put in it, as. not only to effect a'complete 
precipitation of these earths, but to render the sea¬ 
water sufficiently lixivial or* alkaline. Soda should 
always be taken to sea for this purpose. 
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235. To make a VeSiselfor filtering Watcf, 

Where water is to be filtered in l^rj^e qiianthics^ • 
as for the purposes of a family, a pafticular kind of 
soft, spongy stones, called filtering-btoncs, are cm- * 
ployed. These, however, uiougli the water perco-* 
latcs through them very fine,*and in sufficient quMi- 
tit 3 r at first, are liable to be obslryeted in the smme 
manner as paper, and are then rendered useless. A 
better method seems to be, to have a woocUiii vessel 
lined with lead, three or four feet wide at ^Jut 
tapering so a& to end in a smalf orifice at the bottom. 
The under part of the vessel is to be filled with very 
1 ough sand, or gravel, w ell freeckfrom earth by wash¬ 
ing; over^this pretty fine sand, may be laid,* to the 
depth of twelve or foartcen inches, but which must 
likewise be well freed from earthy particles. 

TJie vessel may then be ^filled up to the top^itli 
water, pouring it gently at first •lest the sand should 
be too much displaced. It will soon fiUer through 
the sand, and run out at tl\A lowei orifice ex¬ 
ceedingly trifnsparciit, and like^isc^ iiiTvSy “co'n- 
siderabie quantities. When the upper part of the* 
sand begins to be stopped up^so as mot to alloPK^a 
free passage to the water, it may occasionally be 
taken off, and the earthy matter washed from^, 
when it will be equally servjceablc as before. • 

236. The Turl iih Method of filtering Water 

. Asifisnnon. * 

• ^ 

Thcy^akc tjvo wells, from five to ten feet, or any 
depth, at a small distance, which have a com¬ 
munication at the bottom. The separation roust 
be of clay well beaten^ or of other substances im¬ 
pervious to water. The two wells arc then filled with 
sand and gravel. The opening of that into whi^h 
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the water to be filtered is to run must be somewhat 
higher ^han that into which the water is to ascend; 

^ and^this must ,not have sand quite up to its bidm^ 
that thtffemay|be room for the filtered water; or it 
™ay, by a spout, run into a vessel placed for that 
purpose. The greater*Jie difference is between the 
*hyi"ht of the two w^ls, the faster the water will 
filter; but theJess it is, the better* provided a suf¬ 
ficient quantity of water be supplied by it. 

This may be practised in a cask, tub, jar, or other 
vessel^ The water may be conveyed to the bottom 
by a pipe, the lower end having a sponge in it, or ^ 
the pipe may be filled with coarse sand. 

It is,cvident that all such particles, which by their 
gravity are carried down in filtration by descent, 
will not rise with the'water in filtration by ascension. 
This might be practised on board ships at little 
expense. 

237. To preserve Lemon Juice during a long 

• Care must be taken to squeeze only sound fruit, 
as a tainted lemdn will endanger tlie spoiling of the 
wAoic : the expressed juice must be depurated, by 
standing a few days, adding one ounce of cream of 
tdi..ar to every quart of lemon juice; filter it pretty 
clear; then it is to be jvit into small bottles, none 
of them containing more than a pint of juice; in the 
neck of the bottle a little of t’.o best oil of olives is 
to be poured, and the corle iv d sealed oyer. 

238. Method of preserving Grapes. 

Take a cask or bdrrcl, inaccessible to the ex¬ 
ternal air, and put into it a layer of bran, dried in an 
oven, or of ashes w'ell dried and sifted. Upon this, 
place a layer of grapes well cleaned, and gathered 
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in the afternoon of a dry dajr, before they are 
perfectly ripe. ProceSl thus with alternate layers 
of Jjran and grapes, till the barrel, is full, ta|:ing, 
care that the grapes do not touch §ach otfier, and 
to let the last layer be of br^in; then close the 
barrel, so that the air may lot be able to penetrate, 
which is an essential point. ^ Grapes, thus pack^^/ 
will keep nine dr even twelve months. To restore 
them to their freshness, cut the <?nd of the stalk of 
each bunch of grapes, and put that of white grapes 
into white wine, and that of the black gfapj^s into 
red wine, as you would put flow^ers*into water ,*10 
revive or keep them fresh. 

23^. Sin^nlm and shnph Manner of preserving 
. Apples from the Effects of FroH, in North 
America. 

% 

Apples being produced most,abunflantly in Nortli 
America, and forming an article of chief necessity 
in almost every family, the greatest Care is con¬ 
stantly takctt to protect theih /rom*fKftSfc-i’'t 
earliest commencement of the winter season; it, 
being well known, that apples, if left unprotected, 
aie inevitably destroyed by^the fil'st frost wtiifth 
occurs. This desirable object, during their long 
and scvei c u inters, is said to be completely erfeetdeh 
by only throwing ovef theqf a tliin linen cloth before 
the approach offrost, when the fruit beneath is nejer 
injured, how severe soever the winter may happen 
to prove. ^ Yet apples are there uSually kept in a 
small apartment* iinmediat^y beneath the roof of 
tlnfhouse, particularly appropriated to that purpose, 
and whefe there is rn*\er any fire. This is a fact so 
well known, that the Americans arc astonished it 
should appear at all wonderful, and they have some 
reason to be so, when it is considered that, through¬ 
out Grerinany, the same method of jircscrving fryit 
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is univCTsally practised; from whence, probably, it 
made its way to North America. It appears, that 
linen cloth only isf used for this purpose: woollen 
cloth, ih particular, having been experienced to 
prove ineffectual. .There seems abundant reason 
to believe, that even p^Itatoes might be protected 
'from frost by ^ome such simple expedient. 

Remark .—This article, as well as the preceding, 
(to ‘which the principle seems vcrj'^ analogous), 
merits high consideration; and for the same im¬ 
portant I'eason# its capability of conducing to the 
universal benefit ofunankind, and the numerous 
animals under our' protection. 

, To keep Oranges and Lemons* 

» * 

Take small sand and make it very dry; after ii 
is cold put a quantity of it into a clean vessel; 
then take your oranges, and set a laying of them 
in the same, the stalk-end downwards, so that they 
do not touch each other, and strew in some of the 
igaiid. j?*s^uch as wjU cover them two inches deep; 
^then set yourpvesscl in a cold place, and you will 
find your fruit in high preservation at the end of 
sofinfral months,- 

2 ' . Another Method, 

Freeze the oranges,‘‘and keep them in an ice- 
ho.’isc. When to be used, put them into a vessel 
of cold water till they arc thawed? '■By this means 
they may be hid in perfection at any season of the 
year. . 

% 

242. New Method of preserving Potatoes. 

The following method of preserving potatoes was 
communicated by Mr. Millington, to the Society for 
Bettering the Condition of the Poor; 
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I caused (says this gentleman) three'pounds 
and a half of potatodfe to be peeled and y'asped; 
then put in a coarse cloth, bet^eeii two boarc(^, in^ 
a napkin press, and pressed them into a (fry cake, 
hardly so thick as a thin-cheese. 'They were then 
placed on a shelf to dry. There was about a quart 
of juice expressed from the potatoes. To this ^s* 
added aUout a like quantity of water^ and in about 
an. hour it deposited more thair sixty grainS of 
white starch or flour, fit to make pastry. \ cake 
of this was prepared and srtit to the Society. Ju 
bulk it occiq)ietl only a sixth ^^f the voin|)ass of *he 
potatoes: in w eight it liad lost about two-tliirds b} 
the process; but the cake, when dressed with steam 
or #therwise, will produce nearfy the same quantity 
of i'ood as» three pounds and a4ialf of potatoes, pro¬ 
perly dressed lor table, would do. Some potatoes, 
quite frozen, have been prj^pared this wa5", and the 
cak • was perfectly sw’cet: wkercast some of the 
same parcel that were left, and not pics&cd, wert* 
rotten and spoiled in a few days. • 

21^. To preserve Potatoes from the*Frost. * 

If you have not a convenient "storo-plact? flir 
them, dig a trench three or four feet deep, into 
w'hicli th^'v are to be laid as they are taken up, 
and tlien covered wi^i tln^*eartji taken out of the 
trench, raised up in the middle like the roof of a 
house, and ^*ovrrcd with straw, to carry off tlie 
rain. They will be thus preserved •from the frost, 
and can bfi takeir up as the^uie wanted. 

244- Method of recovering Frost-hklen Fruits and 

Fe^etables, 

This may be done by putting such fruits and 
roots, as pears, apples, potatoes, & 9 . as have be|^ii 
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penetrated by frost, into cold water, ^hen a thaw 
approaqhes, and letting them remain in the water 
,some time, til) b} the plumpnesa and fairness of 
the fruit and roots it appears that the particles of 
, tlie frost are extracted. Thi» metliod has been 
^often tried and found to answer, but at the same 
time the utmost care should be taken to preserve 
tlicse things from the frost, as it is better to keep 
off an enemy thafn to be at the trouble of driving 
him out. 

» • 

‘ To preserve Apples. 

Dry a glazed jar perfectly well, put a few peb¬ 
bles in the bottom‘d fill the jar with apples, :.nd 
cover it with a bit of wood made to fit exactly; 
and over that, put a little fresh mortar. The 
pebbles ^tract the damp of the apples. The 
mortar draws the air from the jar, and leaves the 
applet free from its pressure, which, together with 
the principle of putrefaction which the air contains, 
are thc^^o^cs of dfecay. Apples, kept thus, have 
•been found quite sound, fair, and juicy, in July. 

it 

24o.' A Method'of preserving Fruit fresh all the 
^ Year, 

Take of saltpetre on§ pound, of bole-armeniac 
•wo pounds, of common sand, well freed from its 
earthy parts, four pounds, and nris^ all together. 
Afler tliis, let tiie fruit be gathered with tlie hand 
before it be thorough rhe, each fruit being handled 
only by the stalk; lay them regularly, and in ord jr, 
Ui a large wide-mouthed glass vessel; then cover 
the top of the glass with an oiled paper, and carry¬ 
ing it into a dry place, sett it in a box filled all 
round, to about four inches thickness, with the 
afor^aid preparations, so that no part of the glass 
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vessel shall appear, being in a manner bifried in 
the prepared nitre; an^ at the end* of a yefir such 
fruits may be taken out, a& beadtifi^ as when they . 
were first put in. ^ * 

24?7. To preserve Hazel l\ts in great Perfection ^ 
^ for many Months, • 

Hazel nuts may be kept a long time in full keftiel 
by burying them in earthen pots, well closed, afoot 
or two in the ground. They'kcep fipst in*gravcll}i 
or sandy jilaces. ^ , • 

• • • 

218. To preserve Aromatics and other Herbs, 

The boxes and drawers in wliich vegetable mat¬ 
ters are kept should not impaFt to them any smell 
or taate; and more certainly to avoid thi6, they 
should be lined with papeik Such as arc volatile, 
of a delicate texture, or subject to suffer from in¬ 
sects, must be kept in well covered glasses. Fruits 
and oily seeds, which are apt to beqpine rancid, 
must be kept in a cool and dry,*but by flb means 
in a warm or moist place. , * ' 

24^9. To preserve Grapes till TPlntcr^ 

About September, when grapes aic nearly ripcj 
procure some bags ntade thereof ciape, muslin, 
gauze, or white paper. , 

Select soii^c otsthe best bunches, and, with a pair 
of sharp narrow-pointed scissars, cdt oil' all small 
unripe, rotten, mouldy, or i^jiperfect grapes, espe¬ 
cially those cat{;n by flies or wasps. 

250. Substitute for Soap, easily prepared in small 
Quantities, by privatt Families in the Country, 

Collect, before the time of sejeding, thistly, 
nettles, fern, and such other w'ceds as usually in* 
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fest the borders of hi{;h roads and hedges, and 
burn tjiem in a large heap, gradually, till the 
whplc are consunicd, and carefully preserve the 
ashes in a dry jilacc, ready to make the ley 
wanted for the purpo&g uf making a substitute for 
soap. * 

^^lic requisite materials and utensils should be 
prepared, wlwt'h are but few in* number. They 
consist, 1st, Of‘a small tub of white wood, nine 
inches in width, and as many in height. Iliis 
^ub shoilld be ]>erforatcd near the bottom ; its use 
is for mixing the leys. (Were it made of oak it 
would colour the lejs.) 2d, A small co})per basin, 
with a round bottom, a foot in diameter, and seven 
or eight inches in depth; or where this cannot bo 
procured, an iron jfot, or earthen vessel, that can 
bear the tire, may be used. This vessel is intended 
for boiling the mixture* 3d, P'or this small manu¬ 
facture arc tinlilly required a skimmer, a spatula of 
white wood, and two earthen pans. 

The materials necessary are, 1, some good ashes; 
2, limfc<i*M\nd 3, oil, tallow, or kitchen fat. 

251 Method of.prepming the Leys. 

Take three pounds of ashes and one pound of 
lime. First, moisten the lime w'ith a small quantity 
of water, in order Jo slt^kc it f and after it has com- 
pjetely crumbled down, mix with it the ashes, and 
put this mixture into the tub, ka^'ing previously 
spread a pieccf* of canvas at the bottom; carefully 
close the hole at the bpttom of the tub; after wliicn 
pour upon the materials a quantify of whter ^suf¬ 
ficient to soak it well through, and rise above it 
in the vessel, to the height of about three finger 
breadths. TJien stir it weli with a stick, and suS'er 
it to stand for some hours; then open the hole, in 
order to let the ley run off, which is collected and 
kept by itself. This is ihe first ley; then again put 
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fresh water in the stir the materials with a 
stick, let them stand for some iiQurs*, and th^n draw 
o(F the second ley, which is also kept separate; •the * 
third ley is obtained in the same manner, by pour¬ 
ing fresh water upefh the i^praainder of the asli^s, 
which will now hav^been sufficiently exhausted of* 
its saline particles • * 

Take equal quantities of the first ley, an(l» of 
kitdien fat, tallow, or oil, and melt them together 
in your copper basin, over ^ gentle fire, Jill they 
are well incorporated, by constantly &gitating*theni* 
with your wooden spatula. •W(jen*the ley and 
grease are well united, j ou may add more ley of 
the second quality, and digest {hem for some time 
withr a gentle heat, till the mixture is completed, 
taking card to stir it well all the time; then pour it 
into your earthen pans to cool and preserve for use. 

A few trials will enable yon to makg it in a per¬ 
fect manner; and a little of this corii])osition i^vill 
be found to answer all the purposes* qf soup for 
family use. The surplus ley of .the stronger kinds 
may oe preseiwed for future U6e,»an(\ the’'weaker 
ley will serve to yut upon fresh aslies on a future 
occasion; or a little of any of^these Jeys will fosn| 
a useful steep, with a considerable quantity of warm 
water, for the dirty plain linen intended to h^P 
w^ashed, but will be to^ strong for printed calicoes 
or dyed articles. •' • 

2 .^2, To make Jamaica Vegetable Soap. 

This soap is prepaied fro»i tlie great American 
aloe,*in the following mannerThe large succu¬ 
lent leaved being cut, are passed between the 
rollers of a mill, with their point foremost, and 
the juice being conducted into wide, shallow re¬ 
ceivers, through a coarse cloth or strainer, lies 
exposed to a hot sun^ till it is reduced to a thicld 
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consistence.« It is then mede up into balls, with 
ley a&hls, to prev^^nt it from sticking to the fin- 
*gerft; a^tcr whicl/it may be kept for years, and 
serve for use, as wc*ll as Castile soap, m washing 
linen; but it has the superiot quality of mixing 
' and forming a lather with salt water as well as 
fi^sh, ^ 

Another mTethod or preparing this soap is, by 
cutting the leaves in pieces, pounding them m a 
large wooden mortar, and then expressing the 
jujee, which is* brought afterwards to a consistence, 
either b}'' the sun Or by boiling. One gallon of 
this juice, thus prepared, will yield about one 
pound avoirdupois, of a soft extract. It will 
swer prepared in ejtber of these ways, provMed 
the juice, before exposure to the sun or fire, be 
very carefully strained from the bruised fibres, 
and other iiu\mbrane of the.leaves. The extract 
must never be colnpoundcd with tallow, or any 
other unctuous materials, for such mixtures de¬ 
stroy its effect. 

ThcTeaves ai^e used for scouring pewter and 
other kitchen utensils, and also for fioors. 

253. To make Lady Derby's Soap. 

Two ounces of bitter almonds blanched, one 
ounce and a quarter cf tincture of benjamin, one 
pound of good plain wdiite soap, and one piece of 
camphor the ^ize of a walnut. *The almonds and 
camphor are to be beaten in a mortar until they 
are completely mixt".!; then work up with them 
the tincture of benjamin. The mixture being 
perfectly made, work the soap into it in the same 
manner. If the smell is too powerful of the cam¬ 
phor and tincture of benjamin, melt the soap by 
the fire, and the perfume will go off. This soap 
has been tried by mapy persons of distinction, is 
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excellent in its qualitie^for cleansing the skjn, and 
will be found greatly to assist tlii^ complexion, the 
ingredients being perfectly safe, dhd free 
those pernicious proj)erti(^s that are*mostly incor¬ 
porated with other soap. 

• To 7itahe Itritish tierh Tea* ^ 

Thkc of hawthorn leaves, dried, two parts; sage 
and balm one part; mix thesKi well JiOgether, and 
the)' will make an excellent and plei^sant saifatine 
tea, particularly wholesome to nervous people. 

liritish Substitute for Foreign Tea, 

^ « 

.Betony, if gathered when just going to flower, 
has tlie taste of tea, and all the good qualities of it, 
without the bad ones, and, nioreoverf it cures in¬ 
veterate htad-aches. 

256. ^ Another. • . * * 

• 

Make an infusion of ground ivy,* which is very 
agreeable in flavour, especially if yeu add to ^iti 
a drop or two of lemon-juice. It is reported b) 
many, that the habitual use of this herb will cure* 
the most obstinate consumption. It is certainly 
a good pectoral, and whcn*greeh is fragrant: if 
mixed with a few powers of lavender, it niukes jT 
most agreeablfi liquor for summer usft; and, if ga¬ 
thered at a proper.tiine, has an agreeable taste to 
many^ but .wholesome to all, e^en when dry, 

257. Another. ' 

Balm, or lemon-balm afone, or with sage, is much 
recommended, with a few flowers of lavender; it 
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has a nost delicious flavoixr and taste, but is most 
agreeable when green. 

r 

% 

258. The of Sage,, 

* This valuable herb was held in such high esteem 
among the ancients, that they have left ns a Latin 
vciSe, which sigpifics, 

I 

, IFhy sthovld a man die whilst he has sage in his 

« 

garden?" 

It is reckoned admirable as a cordial, and to 
sweetfin and cleanse the blood. It is gooc} in 
nervous cases, and is given in fevers, with a view 
to promote perspiration. With the addition of a 
little lemon-juice, it is very grateful and cooling; 
some choose to take it dry, alleging that the surface 
of the leaves of green sage abound with animalcules, 
which are-vfcry visible through a microscope; and 
so thej^arft in many articles of common food; but 
we may be assured, even if this is'the case, that 
as they are nourished with the-sage, they are of 
(i6 harm, and, at ah events, a little hot water will 
^.destroy them. 

2591 To present excessive, Thirst in Cases of 
Emergency at Sea, in the Summer Time, 

r 

When thirct is excessive, as is often the case in 
summer time during long voyages, avoid, if possible, 
even in times of the greatest necessity, the drinkmg of 
salt water to allay the thirst, but rather keep thinly 
clad, and frequently dip in the sea, which will 
appease both hunger and thirst for a long time, 
and prevent the disagreeable sensation of swallow¬ 
ing salt water. 
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260. To preserve Effgf sound for the Spacer/ Tiro 

Years, * • 


For the follpwinj^ proo< 5 ^s, for keeping and pre¬ 
serving eggs perfectly soun?!, a patent was granted 
in February, 1791, to Mr. Jayne, of SheflScld, Yoi^-* 
shire: * • * . ^ ^ 

IJut into a tub or vessel one bifshel, Winchester 
measure, of quicklime, thirty-two ounces of salt, 
eight ounces of cream of tailar, and mix th^ sam& 
together with us much watei^ as wUl reduce 
cbmposition, or mixture, to that *consistencc, that 
it will cause an egg put into it to swim with ^ts top 
jusbabove the liquid: then put*and keep the eggs 
therein, which will preserve them perfectly sound 
ft)r the space of two years at the least. 

This method is not the yfforse for being simple, 
and.tlie still simpler one of nvjrcly•keeping eggs 
in salt is known by many good housewives to pre¬ 
serve eggs quite sound for a considcra{il& time. 


261. Manner of preserving Egsrs perfectly fresh, for 

^ _ • 

Twelve Montis, , , 


Having provided small casks, like oyster barrels^ 
fill them with fresh laid eggs; then pour into each 
cask, the head of whith is^supp^ed to have*been 
first taken out, as much cold thick lime-water ^ 
will fill up a\l thi? void spaces befween the eggs, 
jmd likewise completely cover them? The thicker 
the lime-wMer is» the bettej^ provided it will fill 
up all the interstices, and be liquid at the top of 
the cask; .thi& dune, lay on the head of the cask 
lightly. No farther care is necessary than merely 
to preveni the lime frem growing too hard, by 
adcling, occasionally, a little common w'ater on the 
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surface, should it seem so disposed, antf keeping 
the cdsks 1 rom heat and iVo it. The eggs, when 
talv^n out for.ub^, are to be washed from the ad- 
hering^inie w;th a little cold water, when they will 
have both the appear^ifte * and qualities of fresh 
laid eggs, the lime preserving them from shrinking 
o» putridity. ^ 

• * 

262. Another Method. 

• Tlv most F<^mple and easy mode of preserving 
eggs is to rirt) the outside of the shell, as soon as 
gathered from tfie nest, with a little* butter, or any 
other*grease that is not fetid. By filling up the 
pores of the shell, tlie evapoiatioii of the liquid*part 
of the egg is preveiftt'd; and either by that means, 
or by excluding the exieinal air, which Bourcro*y 
supposes destroys the wiilkiness which most people 
are fond of in new-laid egg'., that niilkiness w^ll be 
preserved far months, as perfect as when the egg 
was taken *^0111 the nest. 

• • 

263. ('reantprexeiTcd in long*f opa^ es. 

# • • • . . 

Mix with a quantity of fresh rich cream lialf its 

4vcight of white sugar in powder; stir the whole 
welUtogetluT, and preserve it in bottles w^ell corked. 
In this state it i» reaSy to mix with tea or coffee, 
ifnd has continued in good condition during a voyage 
to America. ^ • 

261-. To make dfti^dal Asses Milk,^ ^ 

Two ounces of pearl barley, two ounclcs of harts¬ 
horn shavings, three ounces of Eringo root can¬ 
died. nine garden snails; boil these in six quarts of 
spring water'till it comes to three; put two spoons- 
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fill of cow’s milk into half a pint of thd above, 
and drink it lukewarm about half an hou# before 
you rise in the morniug. • ^ , , 

N. B.—You may leave out the ^ails if you do 
not like them, but it is bii^ to use them. 

26.5. To free Molasses fromlheir sharp Taste, and to 
render them fit to he used in^le&d of Sugn '%, 

• 

Take twenty-four pounds of molasses, twenty- 
four pounds of water, and s*ix pounds of cl^rcoai, 
coarsely pulverized: mix thom in a iicttlc, and4>oiI 
{he whole over a slow wood fire. *W*hcn the mixture 
has boiled half an hour, pour it into a fat vessel, in 
order that the charcoal may sul>side to the bottom: 
then pous off the liquid, and •place it over the fire 
*once more, that the superfluous water may eva¬ 
porate, and the molasses bi; brought to their former 
corrsislence. Twenty-four pounds^ (ff molasses will 
produce twenty-four pounds of syrup.. 

This method has been employed onlarge scale, 
with the hiqipicst effects; life .molasses become 
sensibly milder, and can be cmpljyed in many* 
articles of food* though in^dishes^ where miyv is 
used, or for cordials mixed with spices, sugar is^o 
be preferred. 

« 

266. To ^destrfy Bugs, 

Take of the diighcst rectified spirits of wine, 
(viz. lamp spirits) that will burn alt away dry, and 
leave not 'the l«ist moistujp behind, half a pint: 
new disftillod oil, or spirits, of turpentine, half a 
pint; mix them together, a^d break into it, in 
small bits, half an ounce of.camphor; which will 
dissolve in a few minutes; shake them well to¬ 
gether, and with a sponge, or a brush, dipt in some 
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of it, wfet very well the bed or furniture wherein 
these varmin harbour and breed, and it will tnfallihlv 
Jvill |ind destroy both them and their nits^ although 
they swarm evpr so much. But then the bed or 
, furniture must be w'ell J thoroughly wet with it 
Jthc dust upon them being first brushed and shook 
off^, by which means it will neither stain, soil, nor in 
the least hurt Mie finest silk or damask bed that is. 
The quantity here ordered of this curious neat 
white mixture, which costs about a shilling, will 
fid anv one bed whatever, though it swarms with 
bii^s. Do but touch a live bug with a drop of it, 
and you will find it die immediately; if any should 
happen to appear, after once using, it will only be 
for want of well wetting the lacing, &c. of the bed, 
or tlic foldings of the linings or curtains^ near the 
rings, or the joints, or holes in and about the bed, 
or head-board, wherein^the bugs or nits nestle and 
breed, and then their being well wet altogether 
again, with more of the same mixture, which dries 
in as fast as^you use it, pouring some of it into the 
joints or holes where the sponge or brush cannot 
rcMcli, will never fail absolutely to destroy them 
all. Some beds', that have much wood-work, can 
hardly be thoroughly cleaned without being first 
-vikcMi dow'n; but others that can be drawn out, or 
that ynu can get well behind to be done as it should 
bo, may. , , 

^ Note .—The smell this mixture occasions will be 
gone ill two or three da}S, which’s yot very whole- 
bome, and to many people agreeable. You must 
remember always to sjiake the liquor together very 
well whenever you use it, which must Le ir the 
daytime, not by candlelight, lest the subtlety of the 
mixture should catch the flame as you are using itj 
and occasion damage. ^ 
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267. Another Metl^dl 

• • * * 

The risk of bugs in a large city ii inevitable; the 
clotheS'boxcs of 6ervani||p the going to a public, 
place or in a public carriage, or the insect beir^ 
blown gainst the apparel wjiile walking the streets, 
may introduce *it into the house. •But to cleanly 
people, whose beds are examined, and the joints 
oiled with pure sweet oil ^three or four times a 
year, they cannot become troublesome;• except 
^what no person can be secure against, they sltbuid 
’succeed in Ihc occupation of a liouse, a filthy, 
though perhaps a very fine jircdccessor, who has 
permitted the animal to entrench itself in the walls 
and tlic ceiling. • 

In such a situation the chimney and the windows 
were pasted up air-tight,* and after a mixture of 
ponder of brimstone and saltpetre tas used by the 
makers of vitriolic acid), was set fire with proper 
precaution, in an earthen pan and s£(^d, the doors 
were shut, acid tlie joints pasted up. The remedy, 
and in such a case it was thought proper to fumigate* 
all the rooms, was effectual Coloured hangjpgs, 
&c. which the gas might hurt, were removed; to 
the bedding and to wood it does no injury. K 

There is however bome difficulty in forming such 
a quantity of vitriolic aei(^*gas,^hich is heavy and 
not very expansible, as completely to penetrate the 
crevices of tho i oom in which the insects harbour. 
As the oxymuriatic gas is at le^t as strong a 
poison to animals as the vitmolic, there is no reason 
to tmtidlpatc that it is not equ^ly so to the bug, 
and it is‘ much more easily applied and more ex¬ 
pansible. It is likely to answer, but there has been 
no similar opportunity af trying it. Coloured hang¬ 
ings should be removed, as though that gas will 
not affect completely oxidated metallic dyes, it wall 
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bleach whitei\ the vegetable colours. After some 
hours’ fumigation, tjie doors and windows should be 
Ihrown open, without breathing, or as little as pos¬ 
sible, the air orthe rooms^ Th^ remaining gas will 
’then be dissipated more ^quickly than the vitriolic. 

^8., . Plate Poirder. * 

In most of the articles sold as plate powders, 
qndcr a .variety of names, there is an injurious 
miatture of quicksilver, which is said sometimes so 
far to penetrate and render silver brittle, that i* 
will even break with a fall. Whitening, properl}' 
puriheu from sand,* applied wet, and rubbed till 
dry, is one of the easiest, safest, and certainly tlie 
cheapest of all plate powders: jewellers and silver¬ 
smiths, for small articles, seldom use any thing 
else. If, however, the’plate be boiled a little in 
water, with an ouiice of calcined hartshorn in 
powder to about three pints of water, then drained 
over the vessel in which it was boiled, and after¬ 
wards dried by the fire, while some soft linen rags 
are boiled in the liquid till they have wholly im¬ 
bibed it, these rags will, when dry, not only assist 
t') clean the plate, which must afterwards be rubbed 
^llright with leather, hut also serve admirably for 
cleaning brass locks, finger-plates, &c. 

269. Usefulness of Clivers, or G 60 §€ jGrass. 

Young geese are very fond of the hranche*? of 
this plant; the seeds f/iay be used instead pf coffee. 
The expressed juice of the stem and leaves, talten 
to the amount of fdur ounces night and morning, 
is very efficacious in removing many of those cu¬ 
taneous eruptions, which are called, though im¬ 
properly, scorbutic: but it must be continued for 
several weeks. 
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270. Important Uses of the L^ves of the Pine, 

• ^ • 

From experiments made by S« James Hall, it 
has been found that tlib^eaves of the vine, dried 
in the shade, make an excellent and extrcmc]|r 
wholesome tea, though differing in taste and flavour 
from that coinmonly used. Besides, also feeing 
admirably calculated for making Vinegar, the prim¬ 
ings ol' the vine, on being jjruised and put into a 
vat or mashing tub, and boiling i/^ater poured dn 
them, in the same way as i^ dopeVith malt,*will 
produce a liquor of a fine vinous quality; which, 
being fermented, forms a substitute for beer; and 
which, on being distilled, procTuccs a good spirit of 
the nature of brandy. * 


271jt Valmhle Properties %f ClierryTrec Gum, 

The gum that exudes from the trunk and branches 
of the cherry-tree is equal to gum-erabic. Has- 
selquist relates that, during a %iegc, more than 
an hundred mcifcwerc kept alive-for two months 
nearly, without any other s(ft$tcnanec than a ^AtUe 
of this gum taken into the mouth sometimes, aw 
Buifered gradually to dissolve. ^ 


272. Paluable Properties of the Helianthus Annum, 

• ^ or Sun Flower. ^ 

The seeds alFofd a good ratable oil; the stalks 
pot^h, ^hen burned like those of Turkish corn. 
From the large quantity of pith in the stalks, paper 
m^be made. ^ ^ 

llie young stalks are eaten at Frankfort on the 
Main, as greens; and the old are used as fire-wood, 
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273. ' 

< • ' 

Most *of the« fly-waters, and other preparations 
.commonly sold mr the^Jestruction of flies, are 
variously disguised poisons, dangerous and even 
latrl to the human species; such as solutions of 
merf ury, arsenic, &c. mixed with honey or syrup. 
The following preparation, however, without en¬ 
dangering the lives of children, or other incautious 
persoivs, IS not iess fatal to flics than even a solution 
of drsenic. l>!ssolve*two drachms of the extract of 
quassia in half a pint of boiling water; and adding 
tt little,sugar or syrup, pour the mixture on plates. 
To this enticing food the flies are extremely partial^ 
and it never fails to destroy them. 

274. To mahr a wholesome Food of Cashew Nuts, 

I 

Cashew nuts may be prepared as food, by blanch¬ 
ing them With hot water to wash oft* the caustic oil, 
or roasting fhem jn a pot like coffeebut care must 
> be taken to hvoid the smoke, which is very acrid. 
They may also be prepared by sticking them on a 
l^rli, and burning them at a candle. The oil of the 
^^hell is abundant, and thoroughly roasts tlie kernel 
within. The kernel of the fresh cashew nut is made 
into an emulsion, }ike almonds, and universally used 
in the West Indies. 

275. Curious small Cakes of Incense for perfuming 

Apartments, ^ 

Take equal quantities of lignum rhodium, and 
anise, in powder, with a little powder of dried 
Seville orange-peel, and the' same of gum benzoin, 
or benjamin, and beat all together in a marble 


b 

fFly JVater, 
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mortar. Then, addii^ some gum dragon^ or tra- 
gacanth, dissolved in rose-w^er/ put in a little 
dvet; beat the whole again together, mak^ up this • 
mixture into small cakes, and plac»them on paper 
to dry. One of these Sivkes being burnt in the* 
largest apartment, will diffuse a most agreeable 
odour through the whole ro«m, * 

^ • • 

270. Essence of Soap for Shaving or JVashvng 

Hands. 

• • 

Take a pound and a haliik of fine white sodb in 
\liin slices, and add thereto two ounces of salt of 
tartar; mix tlieiii well together, and put this mix- 
t»*e into one quart of spirits* of wine,‘in a bottle 
which will hold double the {Quantity of the ingre- 
•dients; tie a bladder over the mouth of the bottle, 
and prick a pin through tlie bladder; set it to digest 
in a gentle heat, and shake the contents from time 
to time, taking care to take out tlve pin at such 
times to allow passage for the air Jlrom within; 
when tlie soap is dissolved, filterathe liquor through 
paper, to free it from impurities; then scent it with* 
a little bergamot or essence 4 >f lemqp. It will J^ave 
the appearance of fine oil, and a small quantity'dill 
lather with water like soap, and is much superior^ 

use for washing or shaving. ' , 

# • 

* • 

277. Cowposkton for Shaving, without the Uae^of 
* liaznr. Soap, or fVator* 

Mix one pint &nd a half «f clear lime-water, two 
ounces la f gum-arabic, hall an ounce of insinglass, 
an eighth of an ounce of cochineal, a quarter of 
an ounce of turmeric-root (made into powder), an 
eighth of an ounce of^salt of tartar, and an eighth 
of an ounce of cream of tartar, together: boil them 
for one Iiour at least (stirring up tho mixture during 
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the wh^»le time of boiling, a^d be careful not to let 
it boil over), clear it through a sieve; then add 
itwo‘poynds and a half of pumice-stone, finely pul¬ 
verized; mix the whole together with the hands, 
into one cake, by the ^^istance of the white of 
/■wo eggs, well stirred up. Then divide the cake, 
so^made, into twelve*smaller cakes; dry them in 
the* )pen air f<tr tlirce da>s; put them into an oven 
of moderate heat, for tuenty-four hours, when they 
will be completely dry,and fit for u^e. Apply them, 
with a’gentle Viictioii, to the beard,'and they will 
procluce the c^mplett' eft*ect of shaving, by rubbing 
off the hair. 


278, Economical lH^de of cutting CanJifotver. 

Instead of cutting ofi‘ the whole head of a cauli¬ 
flower, leave a part on, wf the size of a gooseberry, 
and all the leaves: second, and even third heads 
w’ill be formed, and thus they may be eaten for 
two or thiee months; when, at present, by cutting 
the head completely off, the bed cauliflowers 
are gone in tw'o or three weeks. They should be 
planted in good mois^- ground, and treated in the 
i^Ime manner as celery. 

279. Necessary Hints to those who use Copper 

I ’essels for culinary Purposes. 

In domestic economy, the necessity of keeping 
copper vessels always clean is generally acknow¬ 
ledged; but it may not perhaps be so generally 
known, that fat and oily substances, and vegetable 
acids, do not attack copper while hot; and, therer 
fore, that if no liquid be ever suffered to grow cold 
in copper vessels, those utensils may be used for 
every culinary purpose, with perfect safety. 

Dr. Johnstone relates the stiocking case of three 
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men who died, after* excruciating suffcriftgs, in 
consequence of eating some vfctuals prepared in^ 
an unclean copper on board the Cyclops frfgate.— 
Thirty-three other.men d^came ill" and were put ^ 
upon the sick-list, at the ranie time, and from the * 
same cause. ^ * 

Dr. Percival ^ives an aedbunt ol^a young lady 
who amused herself, while her Iiair was dresiUng, 
wifli eating samphire pickle impregnated with 
copper. She soon coinplaint'd of j^gin in the stOr 
much, and in live days vomitijjg coiiigienced, which 
was incessant.for two days. After this her stomach 
became prodigiously distended; and in nine days 
uf^r eating the pickle, death relieved her from her 
suncrings.^ • 

280. Tv prevent Lamps f^om being pernicious to 
j Asthmatic Persons, or others,•liable to Com- 

plaints of the Chest. 

Let a s])onge, three or four inches*in diameter, 
be moistened* Avith pure water, 5nd dn that state , 
be suspended by* a .string or wire, e^>.actly over the 
flame of the lamp, at the distance of a few inclfb%; 
this substance will absorb all tlie smoke emitte\ 
during tlio evening, or night, after which it should^ 
be rinsed in warm w^aU-'r, by.which means it Will be 
again rendered fit for use. * * ^ 

281. To maJte'c'^oi^mieal fPicks fw^ Lamps. 

Wlien using a Iftmp with a«flat w’ick, if you take 
a pwee df clean cotton stocking, it w'ill answer, the 

n ose well as the cotton wicks which are sold 
e shops. ■ 

282. Economical Use of Roots of Trees, 

In many parts of*England and {Scotland, trees 
are cut down abo.ve the surface of the earth, leaving 
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the 8l\?mp8 an. incumbrance to the ground, when 
^ the^ might be ro( ted up to advantage, if used in 
* the^ following mannerDig out these but-ends, 
or stumps, and wkh a ^)nimon augre, bore a hole 
in their centre, about ^ or nme inches deep, into 
''which put a charge of powder of three or four 
indies; then dil up ^e space above it by an iron 
sci^ew of the* spmc dimensions, and put ^ quick 
match, of about eighteen inches long, into 'the 
hollow of the^ screw, and set fire thereto, and rc- 
tir/'; the expjosion will split the log or stump into 
various pieces, in one of which the screw will be 
found retained. Much valuable fuel nia^ be thus 
obtained from the knotty roots of oaks, elms, yew 
trees, &c. 

The screws, and other implements for this pur¬ 
pose, may be seen at the Society of Arts, in the 
Adelphi, or may be p'urchased from Mr. Knight, 
ironmonger. Foster-lane, Cheap&ide. ■* 

283. Application of the Roots of Fir-Trees or 

Fines. 

i> The roots or but-ends of fir-trees> split in the 
y manner above-mentioned, will yield a considerable 
quantity of pitch and tar, by the following manage¬ 
ment:—Maae a hole in the earth, a few inches 
deep, on the sid& of ^ hill, in which lay a coat of 
day, and therein pile the fir rools, split as above, 
and cut to the length of notlhior^ than three feet, 
upon bars of iron laid above the hole, ind the logs 
piled up at the distance of half an inch frofiTeach 
other, and each row laid crossway of the othfr, to 
any height required; fire is to be set to the top of 
the pile, and as it consumes the wood, the pitch, 
tar, and re'sin, contained in the wood, melt and run 
from it into the hole below, and from thence by a 
small trench into a large ho^e, made several feet 
deep in the ground, jto receive these products. 
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SS-l*. Useful Properties of Re^ Spurge. 

• # * 

Warts or corns anointed with tha juice of this 
plant presently disappearA drop of it put into 
the hollow of a decayed and aching tooth destroy 
the nervCj and consequently removes the pan. 
Some people ru6 it behind the ears that it i^ay 
blister, and by that means give relief. 

• » 

285. To make Portable Balls for femoving^Spots 

• from Clothes in general.^ 

Talvc fullcr’s-earth perfectly, dried, so that it 
crucibles into powder, moisten it with the clear 
juice of lelnons, and add a small quantity of pure 
pearl-ashes; then work and knead the whole care¬ 
fully together, till it acquires the consistence of a 
thick clastic paste; form it inft) convenient small 
balls, and expose them to the heat of ^he sun, in 
which they ought to be completely dried. In this 
state they arc^t for use in the manner/ollowing 
First, moisten the; sjiot on your clothes with water, 
then rub it with the ball jus4described, and sufer 
U again to dry in the sun: after having washed th!k 
spot w ith pure water, it will entirely disappear. ^ 

286. The Fumes of Brimstone nsrful in removing 

%i^otii or Stains in Linen, &,c, 

m 

If a red rose be»held in the fumes of a brimstone- 
mat^i, tl^ colour will soon ftegin to change, and, 
at length,* the flower will become white. lly*the 
same process, fruit-stains or ^on-moulds may be 
removed from linen or^otton cloths, if the spots 
be previously moistened with water. With iron- 
moulds, weak muriatic acid is preferable, assisted 
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by he&t; as by laying th^ cloth on a tea-pot or 
kettl^ tilled with boiling water. 

i 

• ^ * 

287. To remove Spots of Grease from Paper. 

Take an equal quantity of roach alum, burnt, 

‘ flour of brimstone, finely powdered together; 
wet the pappr a little, and put :f bmall quantity of 
the powder on* the place, rubbing it gentlyAvith 
your finger, and the spot will disappear. 

« • 

288. Substitute for Salt of Sorrel^ for removing Ink 

Spots and Jron-tnoulds, 

_ » 

Take six parts of crystals of tartar, in powder, 
three parts of alum, likewise pulverized, and use 
them in the same manner as salt of sorrel. 

289. Esrpeditious Method of taking out Stains from 

Scarlet, or Velvet of any other Colour, 

« 

Take soap wbrt, bruise it, strain out its juices, 
and add to>it a small quantity of black soap. Wash 
^t;Le stain with this liquor, suifering it to dry between 
whiles, and by this method the spots will in a day 
^or two entirely disappear. 

t 

^^90. To take Spots effectually out of Silk, Linen, 

or IVoollen. ' ^ 

\ 

Spirits of turpentine, twelve drdjis, and the 
same quantity of spirits of wine; grind these with 
an ounce of pipe-maker’s clay, and rub the spots 
therewith. You are to wet the composition when 
you do either silk, linen,ror woollen with it; let it 
remaiA till dry, then rub it off, and the spot or 
spots will disappear. 
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True spirits of salts| diluted with water, ’^ill re¬ 
move iron-moulds from linen; ^nd* sal-ammoniac, 
with lime, will take out the stains oi» wine. « 

• 

291. To take the Stains Grease from JVoollen or 

Silk. • 

1 • • . . . • . 

Three ounces*of spirits of winCj three ounces of 

French chalk, powdered, and five ounces of pipe¬ 
clay. Mix the above ingredjonts, and make them 
up in rolls about the length of a filhger, an<l you 
will find a never-failing reincdjr for rdhioving grdhse 
from woollen or silken goods. 

N. B.—It is to be applied by rubbing ©n the 
spBt either dry or wet, and afterwards brushing the 
place. • * 

20'2. Easy and safe Meting of discharging Grease 
' Spots from JVoollen Cloths. 

Fullers’ earth, or tobacco pipe-clay? being put 
wet on an oil^pot, absorbs the oi^as tuc water eva¬ 
porates, and leaves the vegetable or'animal fibres 
of cloth clean, bn being beaten 'or brushed out. 
When the spot is occasioned by taflow or wax* ^ 
is necessary to heat the part cautiously by an iro' 
or the fire, while the cloth is dicing. In some * 
kinds of goods, blottiflg pager, bj-an, or raw sfarch, 
may be used with advantage. , 


293. 


To take out Spots of Ink. 


sopn as the accident happens, wet the place 
with juice of sorrel or lemon, or w ith vinegar,'and 
the best hard white soap. * 

294. To taJic Iron-moulds out of Linen. 

Hold the iron-mould on the cover of a tankard 
of boiling water, antf rub on the spot a little juice 
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* 

of sorrel and a little salt, i nd when the cloth has 

thoroughly imbibed the juice, wash it in lee. 

* 

295« To take out Spots jon Silh 

Rub the spots with spirit of turpentine; this 
SKrit exhaling, carries oft' with it the oil that causes 
tnf spot. 

296. To take TVoit out of Packet of all Colours 

* except Crimson. 

•* 1 / 

Take a crummy whcaten loaf, cut'it in two, toast 
it before the lire, and, while very hot, apply it to 
the part spotted with wax. Then apply another 
piece of toasted bread hot as before, and continue 
this application till the wax is entirely taken out. 

297. Process for preparing nitrous Acid for ex¬ 
tracting Stains, S^c.from tanned Leather. 

Take half a pint of water, a quarter of a pint of 
nitrous acid^ and half an ounce of salts of lemon. 
Put the water iei a bottle, and add the nitrous acid 
to-it, and aftCt'wards^he salts of lemon; when the 
meat which is caused by this mixture has subsided, 
^add half a piu4 of skimmed milk; shake them oc¬ 
casionally for three or four days, and the liquor 
will be fit fqi use: * 

^ The With a brush and soft water 

dean the sur,fiace of the leather from all grease, 
dirt, &c. Next scrape on it a little Bath brick, or 
white free sand; add a little of the aboye lipuor, 
unci with a brush scour it well, repeating this pref- 
cess till the whole has been gone over; then, with 
a dean sponge and water^ wash off what remains 
of the brick: leave the leather to dry gradually, 
and it will be of a light new colour. If it is wished 
tio be darker, brush it with a hard brush a little^ 
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before it is dry, andjt will be of a rich'Jirown 

tinge. ^ • 

* 

4 § 

296. To extract Grease Spots fromj^aperf 

Scrape finely some pip%-clay, the quantity of 
which may be easily determined on making ^4 
experiment: lay xhercon the £^cet or leaf, and cover 
tlie spot in like manner with the vclay; cover the 
whole with a sheet of paper; then apply, for a few 
seconds, a heated ironing box, or any substitute, 
adopted by laundresses. On jising (ndian rhbber ' 
to remove the dust taken up by* the grease, the 
paper will be found restored to its original degree 
of ^diiteness and opacity. - • 

. • 

290. To lemove Spots of Grease from Books and 

Prints, 

After having gently warmeJ the paper stained 
with grease, wax, oil, or any fat bod}/^ whatever, 
take out as much as possible of it, Dy means of 
blotting paper. Then dip a small brush in the 
essential oil of well-rectified spirit of turpentine, 
heated almost to an ebullitio^(for when cold it albte 
only very weakly), and draw it gently over bot^ 
sides of the paper, which must be carefully kept * 
warm. This operation must be repeated as many 
times as the quantity of the tat bddy i^ibed by the 
paper, or the tlfi|:kne8s of the paper may render 
necessary. Wien the greasy substance is entirely 
removed, recourse may be had to the following 
method to restore the papef to its former white¬ 
ness, whidi is not completely restored by the first 
process. Dip another brusli Into highly rectified 
spirit of wine, and draig it, in like manner, over 
the place which was stained, and particularly round 
the edges, to remove the border, that would still 
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preset^' a stain. By employing these means, with 
proper caution; the spot will totally disappear; the 
paper will resume its original whiteness; and it*the 
process has been employed on a part written on 
with common ink, or p^^nted with printer’s ink, it 
^will experience no alteration. 

• 

300. To take Spots out of Cloths, Sluffsy Silk, 

Cottorif and Linen, 

Take two qxarts oi^spring water, put in it a little 
fine white potash, abjut the quantity of a waniut, 
and a lemon cut In slices; mix these well together, 
and let it stand for twenty-four hours in the sun; 
then strain it off, and put the clear liquid up for 
use. This water takes out all spots, whether pitch, 
grease, or oil, as well in hats, as cloths and stuffs, 
silk or cotton, and lin^n. As soon as the spot is 
taken out, wash the place with fair water; for 
cloths of a deep colour, add to a spoonful of the 
mixture as much fair water as to weaken it. 

Grease spots in cloth may be removed by using 
soap and water with a tooth or nail brush, and 
afterwards wipjng offijJje lather with the wet corner 
(T a towel. Essence of lemon, or pure spirit of 
^i\irpentine, will remove pitch from cloth, dq. 

In woollen cloth, an easier method is to scrape 
off the har^tallow wiih the edge of a tea-spoon, 
then rub thUpart briskly with a clpan woollen rag, 
shilling the rag as the part becomes «dirty; or, pla^ 
some blotting |[)apcr on the spot, and press it with a 
hot iron, occasionally jnoving the' paper. 

301. Remedy against the Effects of Ink, when just 

spilled. 

If the ink be spilled on a ruffle, or apron, &c. 
while you have it on, let one hold the spotted part 
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between his two handi over a basin and rib it, 
while another pours water gradually 'from a decan¬ 
ter upon it, and let a whole pitcKer-fulI be used if 
necessary; or if the ruffle, apron, &c.*be at liberty, 
let it be dipped into'a basin filled with water, and 
there squeezed and dipped in again, taking care to • 
change th^ water^in abundanoe every two or th^e 
squeezes. If the ink be spilled op d green taWe 
carpet, It may immediately be taken out with a tea¬ 
spoon so entirely, that scarcely.any water atall shall, 
be wanted afterwards, provided it was*only thlt jp-* 
stant spilled, as the down of tlfe cipttf prevents the 
immediate soakijig in of the ink, or of any other 
liquor (except oil); but if it have; Iain some tiifle, be 
the*tinie (‘ver so long, provide^ the place be still 
wet, by pouring on it fresh clean water by little and 
little at a time, and gathering it up again each time 
with a sp^ori, pressing hard tb squecz^j it out of the 
clotli*iiito'the spoon, you will aflast bring it to its 
natural colour, as if* no such accident .had hap¬ 
pened. • 

• • • 

302. To discharge Grease Jrom Eeather, 

Apply the white of an egg to the spot, and dry i^ 
in the sun; or, mix two table-spoonsful of spirit of 
turpentine, half an ounce of mealy potatoes, -and 
some of the best Duniam ^lustard. ||Apply this 
mixture to the spot, and rub it off when ary; a little* 
vinegar added*renders it more efficacious. 

* ■ 

303. To make excell9ni Ink, 

'Take a pound of the best Aleppo galls, half a 
pound of copperas, a quarter df a pound of gum- 
arabic, and a quarter of a pound of white sugar- 
candy. Bruise the galls, and beat the other ingre¬ 
dients fine; and infuse thenq all in three quarts of* 
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white^wine, or r^in-water. ‘Let this mixture stand 
hot by the fire' three or four days; and then put it 
^ on a s^ow fire so ak to boil. Stir it frequently, and 
let it stand five or six hours, till one quarter of it 
be evaporated. When c.t)ld, stikin it through a clean 
coarse piece of linen; bottle, and keep it for use. 

The communicator of this good old receipt is con- 
virccd that nruch pains have been taken to ascertain 
the due proportions of the galls and copperas, for 
he has found that, on diminishing or increasing their 
relative quantities as above, the ink has alv\ ays been 
paie; but thi& defetfj will sometimes happen, if the 
materials be not of the best kind. The quality of 
the p"per written on will also make a dificrence in 
the colour of the ink. 

The grand secret’in preparing this ink, which will 
never change its colour, if properly attended to, 
though kept never so hong, consists in the keeping 
it free from that mouldiiiess, which, in hot weather 
particulailjr is apt to form upon the surface. The 
best way is to put it into a large glass bottle, with 
a ground stoj)pec, and to shake it frequently. If, 
from a sudden, heat of the weather, or neglect in 
shaking, the mouldintss should appear, either take 
t off, if in a very small quantity and easily removed, 
^or otherwise let it accumulate till a thick crust be 
formed; and then, with a piece of wood, or wire 
crooked at the erd, tal e it off all at once. It hs very 
usual to pul ink into an earthen or stone jar, which 
is suspended to some door that is Ireqbently opened, 
in order that the ink may be shaken. But few doors 
are either regularly or sufScienfly agitated for the 
purpose of preventing the formation qi' the de¬ 
structive vegetable substance or mouldiness; and 
this, being once accumulated, and of course not 
seen in the jar, is shaken together with the ink, and 
the whole is spoiled. You might just as well put a 
quantity of rotten mushrooms into a bottle of ink, 
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and expect that it should retain its virtue. * iLt has 
been found that the bruised or {powdered materials 
of this receipt for making ink, 'if infused yi cold • 
water and well strained, will answes* the purpose, 
where it is difficult (h* iiu'o»veiiiciit to heat them as . 
before directed. If the ink be required Jo be more^ 
black and glossy than usuul, ii^'rease uith discretion 
the quantities of gum and sugar-candy ? but too m^^ch 
of them will make the ink sticky; and which should 
not be used, \vheic the wiiting is made in jiny fold¬ 
ing book. • • 

3 ( 5 i % To make one Gallon of BlacH Writing Ink, 

into a glazed stone jar or pitclferput one pound of 
Aleppo gays, slightly bruised; ^hen add one gallon 
of'rain viater, nearly of a boiling beat; let these stand 
together for fourteen daysjupon the kitchen hearth, 
or iijoderatcJy warm; after t^iat tkne add four 
ounces of green copperas or sulphate of iron, four 
ounces of logwood chips or shavings, oht ounce of 
alum, oneoun^e of sugar-candy, aijd four ounces of 
gum-arabic or Senegal. Let the whold remain ten 
or twelve days longer in a moderate heat, the mouth 
of the vessel slightly covered with paper. Stir ttiv 
ingredients nell with a stick twice a day during th^ 
whole time; tiicn strain off the ink through lii^en or 
flannel, bottle it, pour^ littl^ brandy on the top of 
the ink in each bottle, then cork them well, and keep^ 
them for use iy i^ylace of temperate heat. 

This ink may be depended upoif* as excellent, 
durable, and^resewing the writing all a deep black. 

©The best galls for the purpose are those 
which are dark coloured, heavy,.and free from grub 
holes. 

305. Relink. 

Take a quarter of a pound of the best Brazil* 
w'ood, (get it in the log if possible, and rasp or shave 

• • • H 
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it yo&rself), one ounce of orcam of tartar, and one 
ounce of aluni; boil these ingredients in a quart of 
clear v^ater till half is consutned, then add to the ink, 
when filtered 4iot, one ounce of gum-arabic and one 
ounce of fine sugar. * 

A little salt added will prevent it from becoming 
mtfuldy. „ 

b(j6. To prevent Inkfrom moulding. 

Half a dolsc*ii cloves, bruised with gum-aiabic, 
are to be pul into the bottle. If a very fine ink is 
wanted, white wine, or vinegar and water, should be 
used instead of water alone. 

I 

SOT. To make Indian Ink, 

Put six lighted wicl98*into a dish of oil; hang an 
iron or tin concavd cover over it so as to receive all 
the smoke; when there is a sufficient quantity of soot 
settled to ihe cover, then take it off gently with a 
feather upon a sheet of paper, and mix it up with 
gum tragacanth to a proper consistence. 

'■N. B. The dealest oil makes the finest soot, 
.consequently the best ink. 

5508.' To make China Ink. 

M c 

* Take dried black horse-beau& burn them to a 
powder, mix them up with guiti-arabic water, and 
bring them to a mass; press it well, and let it dry. 

a 

30J). Substitute for Indian Ink. 

Boil parchment slips, or cuttings of glove leather, 
in water, till it forms a si^e, which, when cool, be¬ 
comes of tlie consistence of jelly; then, having 
blackened an earthen plate, by holding k over the 
dame of a candle, mix up, with a camel hair pen- 
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cil, the fine lamp-black fhiib obtained, with sc^e of 
the above size, while the plate is^stifl warm. This 
black requires no grinding, and produces amiiik of * 
the very colour, which works as frfely with the 
pencil, and is as perfectly transparent as the best 
Indian ink; it possesses the advantage of furnishing* 
artists wit^ a substitute for thift article, which nSiy 
be prepared in situations where it r\jight be difficult 
to obtain the ink itself. 

310. German Black for J^rhiters. • 

Ifake the lees of port wine, dry and burn them; 
add thereto good ivory black, tln^stones of chetries, 
pluitis, or other stone fruit, burnt in close vessels, 
and fine soft charcoal made from burnt willow; 
grind the whole well together into one mass, from 

which the best printing ink nfay be fornied. 

• • * 

311. Permanent TVritmg Ink. • • 

• 

As common writing ink is suscepfible«of being ef¬ 
faced by oxygenated muriatic acid, aqd as the know¬ 
ledge of this fact may be abus»d to very fraudulent^ 
purposes, the following composition for inks, abso-‘\ 
lately indcstruf'tiblc, is recommended to the notice 
of the curious. ^ • 

lloil one ounce of Brazil w»*od, afiid three ounces 
of iiut-galls, in 4(i ounces of water, till they shall* 
be reduced to thfrfjr ounces in all. Pour this de¬ 
coction, whil^ it is yet hot, upon half an ounce of 
sulphate of iion, or*martial vitiiol, a quarter of an 
ounce*of ghpi-arabic, and a quarter ol‘ an ounce of 
white sugar. After these substatices are dissolved, 
•^dd to the solution one ounce* and a quarter of 
indigo, finely pulverized, ^ith three quarters of an 
ounce of lamp-black, very pure, of smoke black, 
previously diluted in oye ounqe of the best biandy, * 

‘ H ^ 
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THfe followinjT receipt is ’still more simple: Boil 
one ounce of Brazil wood, with tw’elve ounces of 
waterp and luilf an ounce of alum; continue the 
ebullition till* the Injuid mixture shall have been 
reduced to eight ounces; then add an ounce of the 
r black oxide ot manganese, which has been reduced 
by dcc.mtation to eXi.reme fineness, and, in mixture 
wiJi It, hcilfan ounce of gum-arabic 

Remark —The chief advantage of this ink (said 
to be proposed by Schever) is, that it is m part a 
prinftr s ink; the black oxide of manganese, and 
the lamp-black,-not being affected by acids, and 
the indigo in powder but slightly, so that they must 
be effaced by rulibing or washing off', and not by 
solution. The ink, however, is not absolutely ?«- 
destructible, nor equ<il to the common indelible 
ink, wdiich maybe used on paper as well as silk, 
linen, and cotton cloths. 


SI 2. Pcrkianent Red Ink for mat kin^ Linen. 


This useful preparation, which contrived 
the late learned and ingenious Dr. Smellie, of Edin¬ 
burgh, who «was originally a printer in that city, 
: may be used either with types, a hair pencil, or 
even with a pen. Take half an ounce of vermilion, 
and a dram of salt of steel: let them be finely levi¬ 
gated with linseed orl, to tne thickness or limpidity 
required for the occasion. Thi^ has not only a very 
good appearance; but will, it is ifaid, be found per¬ 
fectly to resist the effects of acids» as well as of all 
alkaline leys. It may be made of other colours, by 
substituting the proper articles instead of vefinilion. 


313. To make Symjidthetic or Invisible Ink. 

Let quick-limc be quenched in common water, 
and while quenching let spme rad orpiment be 
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added to it, (this, however, ought to be dole by 
placing warm ashes under it for |i whole day), and 
let the liquor be filtered and preserved in ^ glass • 
bottle well corked. Then boil litharge of gold, 
well pounded, for half an* hour, with viiiegar, in 
a brass vessel, and filter the whole through paper,^ 
and preserve it also in a bottl*) closely corked. •It 
you write any thing with this last water, w'itl^ a 
clean pen, the writing will be iuvrsiblc when dry; 
but if it be washed over with Jhe first wafer, it will 
become instantly black. And it is ^’v^nderful^ that' 
though sheets of paper withoflt nunioer, and'e^en 
a "board, be placed between the invisible w'riting 
and the second liquid, it will have the same effect, 
and turn the writing black, penetrating the w'ood 
and paper,*without leaving any*traces of its action, 
which is certainly surpiising. 

• 

314.* To mahe Stuchum, or Prrpetdal Tnh of the 
Ancients, for writing on Stone^ 

Th Is ink, oi» stuchum, as it was«forgrierly called, 
is made by mixing about three parts pitch with one 
of lamp-black, which are tc4 be incorporated by 
melling the pitch into the lamp-black. This com^ 
position the} used in a melted state, by filling up 
the letters pieviously marked on stones, which 
would, unless any exti^ordiigary volence was used, 
endure as long the stone itself. • 


315. 


Permanent Inh, 


l(Jp grains of lunar caustic, three grains of sap 
green, and one ounce of rain water; all miked 
together. 


31G. Liquid Pounce to prepare the Linen. 

One ounce of prepared soda, and, two drams o€ 
gum-arabic dissolved* in six 'ounces of rain water. 
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317. Permanent Ink for tnarking Linen, 

Take of luoar caustic, (now called argentvm «i- 
, (iatum), one dracluu; weak solution, or tinctuie of 
^jgalls, two drachms. The cloth must be wetted hrst 
with the following ]^quid, vi/. salt of Uitar, one 
oufjee; water, one ounce and a half; aniritrnustbe 
made peifectly Ory befpre it is written upon. 

318. To make Ink. 

One ounce oi' bruised galls, half an ounce of 
coppqras, a quaiter of an ounce of guni-aiabic, 
and one pint of w4ter. Shake it frequLiitly fc. a 
week. 

319. Se< ret Me, kods of TJ Yutng 

A letter of common liiismcss maj be interlined, 
by writing \vith sdl-arainoniac dissolved in water, 
or with the ju^ce of a Icuion; these letters will 
not be visible till they are held by the fire; but a 
letter so wiittefi will, jn a shoit time, discover itself 
from the corroding acid and moistuie of the liquid. 
So a letter, wiitten witjj dissolved alum, will not 
be discernible till the paper be dipped in water. 

A lettei may bp written with the yolk of an egg; 
but when the letters are quite dry, the paper must 
be blackened all over with ink, an(i the confederate, 
by scraping the paper gently with a knife, will ex¬ 
pose the letters wiittgn with an egg, while the rest 
of the paper continues black. c ^ 

320. artificial JVater for writing Letters of 

Secrecy, 

, Take copperas, finely powdered, put a little 
thereof into a new ink-norn, pour clean water on 
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it; and after it has sto^d a little while, writd there¬ 
with, either on vellum or parchment, and the 
writing cannot be seen any other way than by, 
drawing the letter* through a wajer thiS pre¬ 
pared:—Take a piiit of water, put ihto it one 
ounce of powdered galls, temper it together, and 
strain it through a cloth; put^th^ water into a dj&lf 
that is wide enough, and draw your writing throt^gh 
it, and you m ill read it as you dh other writings; 
and to make the secret contents less liable to 
su'^picion, you may write on *the contrary side of 
the paper or parchment, wiih black writing ink, 
m&tters of lebs’consequence. * 

32T. Another. 

. • 

Take flake-white, or any other whitening, and 
dilute it in water impregnated with gum adragant. 
If yoii write with this liquor th^ writing will not be 
perceivable, unless you hold the paper to the sun 
or the light of a candle. The reason ^hy it is so, 
is, that the ravs of light do not pa^ witti the same 
facility tliroii^i the letters, formed witfi this liquor, 
as through the other parts of jhe pa{)er. ^ 

322. To wiitc both blue and red Letters at once mth 

the same Ink and Pe?ij and upon the same Pap^r, 

• • 

Take the quantity of a hazel nut of litmus bluQ 
to three spooqsfpl of conduit water, wherein some 
gum-arabic is dissolved, and when •it has settled 
the space of an hour, if you write with it, you will 
havc«lettors of a perfect blue; and if you dip a 
hair pencil in the iuice of Icjnoirs, and moisten 
some part of the paper thercwit|i, afterwards letting 
it dry again, and then wsitc upon the place where 
the juice of lemons w^s laid with the blue ink, the 
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letters V^ill suddenly becon'e red, and in all the 
rest of the paper they will be blue. 

323, Fo wrlt^ different Colours upon the same Paper 
with the Juice of f lolets. 

^ Rip a camcl-lMir pencil in diluted spirit of vitriol, 
or ^any other ;acid, run it over part of the paper, 
and when it is dVy write upon it with a pen dipped 
in the juice of violets, and the Avriting will mime- 
diatelv turn to a fine red —If you write with pure 
violet-juice, }ou have a violet blue,—By running 
the other part oi* the pajier over with a hair-pencil 
dippe^ in any alkaline salt, as salt of wormwood 
dissolved in water, and writing upon the sane, 
when dry, with violet-jnice, you have a very fine 
green. Writing upon tincture of steel with violet- 
juice you have a blsj/ck. If yon write wdth the 
juice of violets, and rub on one part of the wnting 
spirit of vitriol, and on the other spirit of hartshorn, 
or salt of vVormwood dissolved, you h.ivc red and 
green. When the writing is held to^the fire it be¬ 
comes yellow. 

Method of forming Letters of Gold on Paper, 
and for Ornaments of IViiting, 

Pulverize gum-ainmoniac,<and dissolve it in water, 
previously impregnated with a little gum-arabic and 
some juice of gailic. The gum-flmiQoniac will not 
dissolve in water, so as to form a transparent fluid, 
but produces a milky appearance; wish the liquor 
thus prepared, drawVith a pencil or wtlte wfith a 
pen, on paper or vellum, the intended figure or 
letters of the gilding; suffer the paper to dry, and 
then, or any time afterwar^ls, breathe on it till it be 
moistened, and immediately lay leaves of gold, or 
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parts of leaves cut most advantageous nvtnner,^ 

in order to save the gold, over the. parts drawn or* 
written upon, and press them gtntly on the paper, 
with a ball of cotton or soft leather; whhn the' 
paper becomes diy« which a short lime or gentle 
Imat will soon effect, brush off with a soft pencil, 
or rub off by a fine linen rag, the redundant fi^ldf 
which cowered the parts bc^een the lines of the 
dray iiig or writing, and the finest hair stroked of 
thc pencil or pen, as well as the broader, will appear 
perfectly gold. ' 

• * * 

325. Simple Method of copying ISetters^ without the 

Uhe of a Copying Machine. • 

« * 

Put a Iiy:lc sugar in common writing ink; write 
with this on common sized paper as usual; when 
a copy is required, unsized ])aper is taken, and 
lighter moistened with a sponge. Apply the wet 
paper then to the wTiting, and a flat iron, such as 
is used by laundresses, of a moderate* heat, being 
lightly passed ^ver the unsized paper, tlie counter-* 
proof or copy is immediately produced! 

• • 

326. To make durable TVriting on Paper, 

Dissolve gum-arabic in water, and add thereto 
ivory-black, extremely«well ground, and write there¬ 
with. Acids cannot discharge tliis writing; and if 
you wish ^o ^echre it against the steams of hot 
water, the writing may be covered •with white of 
egg clarifieih • ^ 

327. To Reserve Lifters from being opened. 

Various ways have be^ contrived to open letters, 
sealed with wafers only, but the following com-* 
position is perfectly secure.—Take fine powder of 

• • . * H 
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Jiean-iScfur; add thereto wliijje egg, well whisked 
to a hue liquid: make a paste from this mixture, 
,of which put a little under the sealing place; then 
close the two papers, and hold the part close to the 
^ steam arising from the spout ofia tea-kettle or lea- 
* pot of boiling water, which will harden the ccmeift, 
BO yiat it cannot be opened without tearing. 

328. To take out JViitvng, 

• Whjen*recently written, ink may be completely 
removed by 4;he oj^^niuriatic acid (concentrated 
and in solution).* The paper is to be washed o\Mr 
repeatedly with the acid; but it will be necessary 
afterwards to wash*it also with lime-water, for |he 
purpose of neutraliiing any acid that qiay be left 
on the paper, and which would considerably weaken 
it. But if the ink ha^e been long written, it will 
have undeigone si^cli a change as to prcvei^t the 
preceding process from taking effect. It ought 
therefore to be washed with liver of sulphur (sul- 
phuret of amraegna) before the oxymuriatic acid is 
applied. It'may be washed with a hair-pencil. 

3!2&. Method of recovering the Legibility of decayed 

fVritings, 

The best method pf restoring legibility to de¬ 
cayed writings is*foun& upon experiment to be, by 
covering the letters with phlogisdcaked^kali, with 
the addition of a diluted mineral acid; upon the 
application of which, the letters will change very 
speedily to a deep bme colour, of great l^au^ and 
intensity. A solutjon of prussiate of potash wiU 
also cause the letter to appear blue. To prevent 
the spreading of the colour, which, by blotting the 
parchment, detracts greatly from the legibility, the 
^alkali should be put on first, and the diluted acid 
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added upon it. The method found to answer best 
has •been to spread die alkali thip with a feather 
over the traces of the letters, and then to touch it, 
gently, as near upon or over the letters aif can be 
done, with the diJi\jted acid, by medbs of a feather 
or bit of stick cut to a blunt point. Though the* 
alkali should occasion no sensible change of cqjouf, 
yet the moment the acid confes upon it, every trace 
of a letter turns at once to a fine«blue, which loon 
acquires its full intensity, and is beyond comparison 
stronger than the colour of Che original trace ha^ 
been. If, then, the corner of^ bit oi^blotting paper 
be carefully and dexterously applied near the letters, 
so as to imbibe the superfluous liquor, the staining 
o^he parchment may be in a great measure avoided: 
for it is this superfluous liquor which, absorbing part 
of the colouring matter from the letters, becomes 
a dye to whatever it toucheg. Care must be taken 
not bring the blotting paper,in contact with the 
letters, because the colouring matter is soft, whilst 
wet, and may easily be rubbed off** The acid 
chiefly employed has been the ^paride; but both 
the vitriolic and nitrous succeed very* well. They 
should be so far diluted as not to* be In danger of 
corroding the parchment; aTter whfeh tlie degfl’ee 
of strength does nqt seem to be a matter of much 
nicety. 


350. To revivo old fFritings which are almost 

defaced* • 

• • ♦ 

Bgil x^ts in wine; \hen steep a sponge 
into the liquor, and pass it oi\ the lines of thd old 
writing: by this method the,letters which were 
almost undecypherable twill appear as fresh as if 
newly done. 
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331. To gild Letters on Vallum or Paper, 

< Letters written on vellum or paper are gilded in 
three ways: imthe first a little size is mixed with 
•the ink, and the letters arc written as usual; when 

S iey are dry, a slight degree of stickiness is pro- 
netd. by breathing on them, upon which the gold 
leaf is immediate! y applied, and a little pressure 
may be made to'adhere with sumcient firmness — 
In the sepond method, some wliite lead or chalk is 
ground up with'strong size, and the letters are made 
witli this by mhans of a brush; when the mixture is 
almost dry, the gold leaf may be laid on, and after¬ 
wards burnished. The last method is to mix up 
some gold powder with size, and make the letters 
of this by means of d brush. 

332, To make Pounce, 

• > 

^ f 

Gum-sandaraC| powdered and sifted very fine, will 
produce an excellent preventive to keep ink from 
sinking in the paper after you have had occasion to 
scratch out any part of the writing. 

333. Another Method, 

Cuttle-fish bone, properly dried, one ounce; best 
rosin, one ounce and,the sfime quantity of burnt 
a^um, well incorporated together, will make very 
good pounce, equal, if not superior, «^o any bought 
at the shops. * 

334*. Method of obtaining exact Coi^ee of Ins'rip^ 

tions, 

i 

The stone, or other matter, in which the in¬ 
scription is cut, is to be first well washed and 
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dried; then with prin^pr's balk the surface is laid 
ovei*with printing-ink, in the sam& manner as it is 
laid on types; one or more sheets of paper, accord¬ 
ing to the size of the inscription, previously ifamped, 
are then laid over it, and the impression taken olFby 
striking the paper with a clean ball, the hand, or a * 
brush. ^ ® • 

Three* or four copies should be .taken in ^his 
m^pner, as the fourth is usually the most perfect. 
As the inscription will be reversed on the paper^ 
it may be read off right, oh the other* si^e, by 
holding the paper against th%iight. •If the inserip- 
tton is in relievo, the letters will be black; if in 
hollow, the letters will be white and the ground 
black. • 

335. Beneficial Purpose to which the Juice of Aloes 

^ may be applied, • 

In the E^ast Indies aloes are employed.as a varnish 
to preserve wood from worms and other insects; 
and skins, atfd even living aninfals, ^are anointed 
with it for the same reason. *TIie havock com¬ 
mitted by the white ants i^t India *drst suggeiAed 
the trial of uloe-juice, to protect wood from them; 
for which purpose the juice is either used as ex¬ 
tracted, or in solutibi^ by some solvent. 

• • 

336. Efficacy *of the Juice of Aloes on Ships' 

. Bottoms. 

Aloes ;^have been found effectual in preserving 
ships from the ravages of the worm, and the ad¬ 
hesion of*barnacles. The ship’s bottom, for this 
purpose, is smeared wkh a composition of hepatic 
aloes, turpentine, tallow, and white lead. In proof 
of the efhcacy of tliis method, two planks of equak 
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thicknf'ss, and cut from the s^me tree, were placed 
under water, one in its natural state, and the ether 
smeared with the ^composition. When, on taking 
them u'js after^ being immersed eight months, the 
latter was found to be perfect sls at first, while the 
' former was entirely penetrated with insects, and in 
tf'StQjte of absolute rottenness. 

r 

f 

w « 

337 . To bfonse Plaster Figtires. 

, Lay the figure over^ with isinglass size till it holds 
outy or without any p^t of its surface becoming d^y 
or spotted; then, with a brush, such as is termed 
by painters a sash tool, go over the whole, observ¬ 
ing cafefully to remove any of the size (while it^is 
yet soft) that may lodge on the delicate or sharp 
places, and set it aside to<dry; when it has become 
so, take a little very th^ oil gold-size, and, with as 
much of it as just damps the brush, go over the 
figure, allowing no more of this size to remain than 
what causec it to shine. Set it apart in a dry place, 
free from sq^oke^ and after it has remained there 
forty-eight hours, the figure is prepared for bronzing. 

The bronze, which is almost an impalpable powder 
(add may be had at the colour shops, of all metallic 
colours), should be dabbed on with a little cotton 
wool; after having touched ov^r the whole figure, 
let it stand another day.; thcK% with a soft dry brush, 
rub off all the loose powder, and the figure will re¬ 
semble the metal it is intended to represent, and 
possess the quality of resisting the weather. 

338 . Composition to take off Casts-of Me^cls, •* 

Melt eight ounces of sulphur over a gentle fire^ 
and with it mix a small quantity of fine vermilion; 
stir it well together, and it will dissolve like oil; 
then cast it into the mould, which is first to be 
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rubbed over with oil.. When cool, the mar 

be taken, and touched over with aqua-fortis, and it 
will look like fine coral. " ^ , 

339. Method of sioeeping Chimneys without employ 
%ng Children, and the Danger attending thi o^i 
Method pointed out. • • 

• , • 

Procure a rope for the purpose? twice the length 
of the height of the chimney; to the middle of it 
tie a bush (broom furze, or any other), of sufficient 
size to fill the chimney; put one end of the rope 
down the chimney (if there bo Any windings in it, 
tie a bullet or round stone to the end of the rope), 
asd introduce the wood end df the bush after the 
rope has (lescended into the chamber; then let a 
person pull it down. The bush, by the elasticity 
of its twigs, brushes the sides of the chimney as it 
descends, and carries the .soot with itf If necessary, 
the person at top, who has hold of the other end of 
the lope, draws the bush up again; bu},*iii this case, 
tlie person below must turn the«bus^, to send the 
wood end foremost, before he calls to^the person at 
top to pull it up. , *, 

Many people, who are silent to the calls of nu- 
manity, are yet attentive to the voice of interest: 
chirnnejs cleansed in this way never need a,tenth 
part of the repairs r^quire^ whpre they are swept 
by children, who being obliged to work themselves 
up by pressing .with their feet and knees on one 
Side, and their back on the other,‘often force out 
the bricks ^rhich^livide the ^himneys. This is one 
of (lie causes why, in many houses in London, a 
fire in one apartment alw'ays fills the adjoining'ones 
with smoke, and sometimes eyen the neighbouring 
house. Nay, some houses have even been burnt 
by this means; for a foul chimney, taking fire, has 
been frequently known to communicate, by thes^ 
^ertures, to empty apartm^its, or to apartments 
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filled whh timber, where, qf course, it was not 
thought necessary to make any examination, after 
extinguishing the fire in the chimney where it 
began.' 

340, Nev} Method of clearing Feathers from their 

Apimal Oil, 

1 akc, for every gallon of clear water, a pound of 
quick-lime; mix them well together; and, when 
undissolved linxe is precipitated in fine powder, pour 
off the clear lime-water for use at the time it is 
wanted. Put the-feathers to be cleaned in anothor 
tub, and add to them a sufficient quantity of the 
clear lime-water to 'cover the feathers about thrpe 
inches, when well knmersed and stirred therein. 
The feathers, when thoroughly moistened, will sink 
down, and should remain in the lime-water three 
or four days; after which, the foul liquor should 
be separated from the feathers, by laying them on 
a sieve. Tbe feathers should be afterwards well 
washed in clean water, and dried on nets, the 
meshes bein^r about the same fineness as those of 
cabbage nets. The feathers must, from time to 
time, be shaken on the nets; and, as they dry, they 
will fall through the meshes, and are to be collected 
for use. The admission of air will be serviceable 
in the drying, and the whole process may be com¬ 
pleted in about three weeks. The feathers, after 
bein^ thus prepared, will want nothing more than 
beating for use,'either for beds, bolsters, pillows, or 
cushions. 

I 

341. To preserve the natural Colour in Petals of 

dr*ed Flowers, 

Nothing more is necessary than to immerse the 
petals for some minutes in mcohol. The colours 
will fade at first; but in a short time they will re- 
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same their natural tipt, and remain permapently 
fixed. 


312. Substitute for Hemp and Fljijr, 

% 

As hemp and flax (lint) is now very high-priced, if 
the public would turn their attention to-the Uy;ic»« 
Dioica (Common nettle), an •excellent hemp might 
be .obtained from it, by cutting k just before xhe 
seed is ripe, and steeping it in water, as they do 
hemp or flax, and manufactui*ing it jlie same wa^^ 
the root of the plant is oatgemed V) be diiircitic, 
and the roots, boiled with alum,* will dye yarn a 
yellow colour. It is likewise used by making a 
si«rong decoction of the young plant, and salt*put to 
it, and bo];tled up, which will •coagulate milk, and 
make it very agreeable; by which means that plant, 
which is an obnoxious wegd, might be turned to 
good account. , • 

343. Swedish Method for pf^serving f»om Rust Iron 
• fJ’^ork exposed to Air. . 

They take such a quantity of pitch and tar as 
they think tliey have occasion for, and mix up vfith 
it such a quantity of the best sort of soot as not to 
make it too thick for use; with this composition 
they paint or bcsmea»all tlig parts of the iron Vork, 
for which purpose they nfakc tise of short hard 
brushes, beej^usd they innst press pretty strongfy 
upon the iron in order to give it a*sufiicient quan* 
tity, and tirey alvuays choose to perform this opera- 
tioi^ in the spring time of the year, because the 
moderate heat of the season hardens the pitoli so 
much that it is never melted by the succeeding 
heata of the summer, but, on tlie contrary, acquires 
such a gloss as to look like varnish. This has been 
found, bj experience, to preserve jron from rust 
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muchj^ettcr than any sort of paint, and is as cheap 

as any that can, be made ube of. * 

« 

‘344. Vomposidon that v'lll effectually prevent Iron, 

, Steel, 8^c, from rmting. 

% 

• ' This method consists in mixing, with fat oil var¬ 
nish, four-fifths of well rectified spirit of turpentine. 
The varnish is to*be applied by means of a sponge; 
and articles wirnished in this manner will retain 
Uicir metal]icr brilliahcy, and never contract any 
spots of riist.« It may be applied to copper, and 
to the preservation of philosophical instruments; 
which, by being brought into contact with water, 
arc liable to lose their splendour, and become tar¬ 
nished. j 

345. To prevent Ster^ or Iron from l{u%t. 

Take one pound of hog’s lard free from salt, one 
ounce of gamphirc, Iwo drachms of black lead 
powder, and two drachms of dragon’s blood in fine 
powder; melt the same on a slow fire until it is 
‘ dissolved, and lot it cool for use. 

3iG. To prevent polished Hardware and Cutlery 

from taking Rust. 

Case-knives, snufter^ wa&li-chains, and other 
s«nall articles made of steel, may b.e preserved from 
rust, by being carefully wiped after asc, and then 
wrapped in coarse brown paper, the virtue of which 
is such, that all hardware gooas from Sheffield, 
Birmingham, &c. are always wrapped in the saiiic. 

347. 2b clear Iron from Rust, 

Pound some glass to fine powder, and having 
^palled some strong linen or woollen cloth upon a 
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board, lay upon it a sttong coat of gum-walct, and 
sift tliercon some of your powdered glass, and let 
it dry; repeat this operation three times, and when, 
the last covering of powdererl glass is dry, you may 
easily rub off the rhst from iron utensils, with the , 
cloth thus prepared. 

348, To soften Ivory and Bgnes. • 

Take sagej boil it in strong vinegar, strain the 
decoction through a piece of close cloth ? and when 
you have a mind to soften ^oncs eft* ivory, srtjep 
tnem ill this liquor, and the ]ong*er they remain in 

the softer they will grow, * 

• • 

349. Improved Method of takhg off Impressions of 

* Leaves, Plants, 8fc. 

TaJee half a sheet of fine wove pifper, and oil it 
well with sweet oil; after it has stoo«i a minute or 
two, to let it soak through, rub oft’thijSuperfluous 
oil with a piece of pnper, and let it h^g in the air 
to dry; after tlie oil is pretty well dried in, take a 
lighted candle or lamp, and njove tllq paper slo\^ly 
over it, in an horizontal direction, so as to touch 
the flame, till it is perfectly black. Whtn you wish 
to take oft‘ impressions of plants, lay your plant 
carefully on the oileef papor, ayd lay a piece of 
clean paper over it, and rub it with your finger* 
equally in all .piyts, for about half a minute; then 
take up your plant, and be careful* not to disturb 
the order of*thc leaves, and pkee it on the book or 
paper, on^^which you wish to Iiavc the impression; 
then cover it with a piecS of Jblotting-paper, !ind 
rub it with your finger for u ghort time, and you 
will have an impression*superior to the finest en¬ 
graving. The same piece of black paper will serve 
to take off a great number of imprei^ions; so that • 
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when •you have once gone through the process of 
blacking it, you may make an impresbion in a very 
jshort t/mc. 

The principal excellence of tins meiliotl is, that 
the paper receives the iinpresifion oi tlie most mi¬ 
nute veins and hairs; so that you nniy take the 
gentral character ol'niost flowers, much syperior to 
any iMigraving. ^The impressions may afterwards 
be coloured according to nature. ; 

• 

‘ To ohtin the t^e Shape and Mbres of a Leaf. 

Rub the back of it gently with any hard sub¬ 
stance, so as to bruise the fibres; then apply a 
small quantity of linseed oil to their edges; after 
which, press the leaf on white paper, and, upon 
removing it, a perfectly correct reprcsentatiofi of 
every ramification will*appear, and the whole may 
be coloured from the original. 

• 

351. '* Another JVay, 

tv 

This may b^ called printing of a leaf, and is 
effected by ccrcfulJy'touching the fibres with one 
of those balls, lightly covered wdth printers’ ink, 
and impressing it on wet paper. This is done to 
most advantage by a round stick, covered with 
woollen cloths, rolled i'ackwards and forwards over 
the paper and leaf. 

f • 

I 

352. To whiten Linseed^ OIL . 

Take any quantity o^ linseed oil, andf- to Avery 
gallon add two ounces of litharge; shake it up 
every day for fourteen days, then let it settle a 
day or two; pour off* theclear into shallow pans, 
the same as dripping-pans, first putting half a pint 
• of spirits of turpentine to each gallon. Place it in 
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the sun, and in three days it will be as whit'e nut 
oil. * This oil, before it is bleacllfed, and without 
the turpentine, is far superior to the best.boiled* 
oil, there bein^ no waste or offensive smell. 

353. Sophistication of Oil of Lavender and all 
. sentinl OHs, * 

• 9 

These valuable oils aie frequently adulterated by 
a mixture of oil of turpentine^ which may.be known 
by dippint^ a little paper, or rag, iif the oil to bfe 
tried, and holding it to the^re;^th*e fine scented 
0*1 will fast evaporate, and leave the smell of the 
turpentine distinguishable^ if any has been»mixed 
tHerewitli. 


351', To presme Fishing-rods, 

(Jiil your rods, in summer, with linSeed oil, drying 
them ill the sun, and taking care the parts lie fiat: 
they should be often turned, to prevejil them from 
warping. Tys will render them* tough, and pre¬ 
vent their being worm-eaten; in time they will ac- 
quiie a beautiful broun colour, l^hould they get 
wet, which swells the wood, and makes it fast in 
the sockets, turn the part round over the flame of 
a candle a short time, and it will be easily ^et at 
liberty. * 




SS.!. To*7nakc Quill Floats for fishing. 


Take any quantity of swmi or goose quills you 
may wavb barrel part from that where 

the feathers grow, and, with a thick piece of*wire 
wrapped round the end with cy[>tton wool, clear the 
inside of the quill from the film; put in a small 
piece of pitch, about the size of a sweet pea, and, 
with the wire, force it to the end, ramming it close r 
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this effectually keep but the water; put a 
small piece oP%ot;toii wool upon the pitch, suf- 
•ficiciity when forced close into the quill, to form a 
space of a quarter of an inch, and, upon the cotton, 
add another piece of pitch of lihe same size as the 
first, which will secure the cotton, and make the 
noal' easily discerned on the water; take a piece of 
sallow hazel, 'or^other soft wood, about the same 
size us the circumference of the quill, and about 
two inches long; fit .it neatly about f of an inch 
into the quill, and fasten it with a cement made of 
powdered becs’-wax, fosin, and chalk, melted o^ er 
the fire in a ladle; dip the plug in when it is suf¬ 
ficiently melted and incorporated, and put into it 
immediately a piece of doubled brass wire, the loop 
end formed into a round eye, and the other twisted, 
which will pass into the plug like a screw, holding 
the wire fast with a pait of small pliers, and turning 
tlie float round; the line passes through the e}c of 
the wire; the top of the float is made fast to the 
line by a hocp made of the barrel part of the quill, 
and rather wider than the float, to admit the thick¬ 
ness of the line; by means of this hoop the float 
be shifted* at plear.ure, according to the depth 
you are inclined to fish; the hoops may be dyed 
red by the following method.—Take some stale 
urine, and put to it as much Brazil wood in pow^der 
as will make it a deep red; then take some fair 
Water, and put a handful of salt into it, and a small 
quantity of argol, stirring them till they are dis¬ 
solved ; boil them over the fire in a saueepan, and 
when cold, put in tha quills, well scraped, and let 
them lie awhile in it: then take them out, and’put 
them into the urine fnadc red with the Brazil wood, 
and let them continue a fortnight; when dry, rub 
them with a woollen cloth,' and they will be trans¬ 
parent. The hoops must be cut with a sharp knife, 
'‘or the quill wiH split. 
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356. Improved Method of makivg XJork Floats for 

Fishing. 

• 

Take a cork, firnf and free from flaws, and with 
a small red-hot iron bore a hole leng:tliwi&.e through 
the centre; with a sharp knife cut it across*the 
grain about two-thirds of the ler^gth, tapering'to 
tile*end where the hole is bored, and the remaining 
tliird rounded with it (wliieli i)» the top of the float), 
in the shape of an egg, the lower* end tape^^ing 
ii\prc gradually, resembling in sha 4 )e the small peg- 
topa children play w'ith. 

I 

• • 

357. Fasif Method of dy ing Fishing Lines. 

Lines of silk or hemp may be coloured by a strong 
decoction of oak bark, whiefl, it is believed, renders 
theiif more durable, and resist^ the water; it gives 
them an excellent russet-brown coloyr, and any 
shade of it may be obtained, by the tnne they re¬ 
main in the docoction, which should be cold. 

358. To prevent Fhhing Lines front rotting. * 

Never wind your lines on your reel wet; at least, 
when you g't home, wrap them round the back of 
a chair, and let them be tlloroughly dried, other¬ 
wise they will sqpn rot, and cannot be depended 
on: with this care they will last ^a considerable 
time. 

35D.* Mhhod of extinguishing Fires in Chimney^. 

Stop with a wet blanket th& upper orifice of the 
tunnel; but the surest hnd readiest method is to 
apply the blanket either to the throat of the chim¬ 
ney, or over the whole front of the iire-place. If 
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there happons^to be a chiniiley board or a repister, 
nothing can be srt effectual as to apply them im- 
* mcdi&tely: and having by that means stopped tlie 
draught of a'ir from below, the burning soot will 
be put out as readily and as completely as a candle 
rs put out by an extinguisher, which acts exactly 
u^on the same principle. 

i 

360. To extricate Horses from Fire. 

Tf the harness be thrown over a draught, or the 
saddle placed on the back of a saddle-horse, they 
may be led out of the stable as easily as on com¬ 
mon ftccasions. Should there be time to substitute 
the bridle for the halter,* the difficulty towards 
saving them will be still further diminished. 

361. Method of rendhring all Sorts of Paper, Linen, 

and Cotton, less combustible. 

This dcswable object may be, in some degree, 
effected, by^dninlersing these combustible materials 
in a strong solution of alum-water: and, after drying 
them, rcpeatiiig this immersion, if necessary. Tlius, 
neither tlie colour, nor the quality of the paper, will 
be in the least affected ; on the contrary, both will 
be iaiproved; and the resulf of the experiment ma) 
be ascertained, by holding a slip of paper, so pre- 
)>ared, over a candle. 

I 

362. To prevent JVood, Linen, 8(c. from catching 

• fire. 

r •' *• 

One ounce of sulphur, one ounce of red ochre, 
and six ounces of aosolution of copperas. To pre¬ 
vent wood from catching*fire, it is first to be co¬ 
vered with joiner’s glue, over which the powder is 
spread. This process is to be repeated three or 
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four times after the wood is become dry. In linen 

and ^aper, water is to be used instead of glue, and 

the process is repeated twice. 

« 

.363. T ? make JVater more efficacious in extinguish- 
* ing Fires. ^ 

Throw into a pump, which contains fifty or si>kty 
buckets of water, eight or ten pounds of salt or 
pearl-ashes, and the water tlius impregnated will 
wonderfully accelerate the extinction of the nqpst 
furious conflagration. Muddy water is better than 
clear, and can be obtained when salt and ashes 
capnot. • 

SGI*. To extinguish Fires speedily. 

Much mischief arises from want of a little pre¬ 
sence* of mind on these alarming* occasions: a small 
quantity of water, well and immediately applied, 
will frequentljf obviate great danger. The moment 
an alarm of firC is given, wet some 1[)laril£ets well in 
a bucket of water, and spread them •upon the floor 
of the room where the fire and afterwards beat 
out the other flames with a blanket thus wet; two 
or thr.ee buckets of water thus used early will 
answer better than l^ndreds applied at a later 
period. Linen thus wet wnl be useful, but will 

not answer so weli as woollen. 

• • 

i 

V*65. To sif>p thei Progress o/* Fire on board of 
• •, Ships. 

• ' * 

From the great confusion occasioned by the alarm 
of fire on board a ship, with th*e difficulty often of 
ascertaining the precise spot where it is, it appears 
almost impossible to devise any means to prevent 

I 
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the progress of such an accjdent when once it has 
got head. 

The only mean “that seems to promi^^e success is 
to convey water to any part of the ship according 
to the following method:—T(\ place strong pipes 
through the decks, close to the sides ot the vessel; 
t^oie going to the hold must be case^l, to prevent 
their being d^aged by moving stores between the 
decks. I'licse may be so distributed that cverv 
part between the decks may be within the reach 
of a stream pf watfer issuing from them. The 
magazine and place v’'here spirits and inflammable 
stores are kept (Tught to have the greatest number 
of pipes about them, to prevent the fire reaching 
those \mrts. 

Streams of waterito the part on fire may be di¬ 
rected by a lever fixed on the top of the pipe, the 
end of which corresponding with the aperture 
below, the same vertical plane will pass througli 
the lever and the stream. 

Small eogincs, such as those used for watering 
gardens, wiu be sufficient for the pbrpose- Iwo 
men only will be required for the service of each 
pipe, one to supply it^ and the other to direct iht 
stream. 

Method of increasing the Effects of Gunpowder, 
and also showing the Necessity of certain Pre~ 
i cautwns in loading Fire’-arins, 

It is a well known fact, which cannot be too 
often published, that a musket, foVling-piece, &c. 
is very apt to burst if the wadding is not rammed 
down close to the powder. Hence it is obvious, 
that in loading a screw-barrel pistol, care should 
be taken that tiie caVity foy the powder be entirely 
filled with it, so as to leave no space between the 
^ ^ powder and the ball. 
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• 

If a bomb or shell ^ only half-filled with gun¬ 
powder, it breaks into a great number of pieces; 
whereas, if it is quite filled, it mc^ly separate^ into 
two or three pieces, which are thrown to a very 
great distance. • 

If the trunk of a tree is charged with gunpowder, 
for the purpose of splitting it, and the waddings 
rammed down very hard upon the powder, in th§t 
case the wadding is only driven oift, and the tree 
remains entire; but if, instead of ramming the wad¬ 
ding close to the powder, a certain«space is left • 
between them, the effects of Alie poi^cr are thfn 
suoh as to tear the tree asunder. * 

367. To render Shges TVater^proof- 

• 

Take one pint of drj^ing oil, two ounces of yellow 
wax, two ounces of turpentiij^c, and half an ounce 
of Burgundy pitch, melted carefully over a slow 
fire, Ttf new boots or shoes are rubbed with this 
mixture, either in the sunshine or at some distance 
from the fire, with a sponge or sofi^brush, and the 
operation is rejfeated as often as they become dry, 
till the leather is fully saturated, they will be im¬ 
pervious to water, and will wear mumi longer, as 
well as acquire a softness and pliability that will 
prevent the leather from shrivelling. Time must 
be allowed for the shoes to become perfectly Hry 
before they are taken into usd! , 

368. To clean BooUtops, or any tanned heather. 

Bo^ one quart of milk, let it^tand till cold; then 
take one o&nce of oil of vitriol; qnc ounce of spirits 
of salt; shake them well together, and add one 
ounce of red lavender. •Sfou nSay put half a pint 
of vinegar, with the white nf an egg beat to a 
froth. 
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.*369. Blacking Balls for Shoes, 

]\flitton-suet, four ounces; bees’-wax, one ounce; 
sugar-candy, and gum-arabic, one drachm each, in 
fine powder; melt these well together over a gentle 
»firA>, and add thereto about a spoonful of turpentine, 
and ivory and lamp-black sufficient to give it a good 
black: while hht enough to run, you may make it 
into a ball, by pouring the liquor into a tin mould; 

. or let it* stand till ufmost cold, you may mould it in 

what form you pleas-j by the hand, 

'* • 

370." A celebrated Blacking Cake for Boots and 

‘ Shoes. 

Take one part of gum tragacanth, four parts of 
river water, j;wo parts of neat’s-foot, or some other 
softening, lubricating oil, two parts of superfine 
ivory-black, one part of Prussian blue in fine pow¬ 
der, or indigo, four parts of brown sugar-candy; 
boil the nfixturc; and when the composition is of 
a proper consistence, let it be formed into cakes of 
such a size that each cake may make a pint of 
liquid blacking. 

*171. Preventives ag^mst tHe Ravages of the Moth. 

The most usual preventives against the injury 
occasioned by the moth are cedar-wood and to¬ 
bacco leaves. A piece of the former put into a 
box, if sufficiently large to emit its peculiar odour 
to whatever may be contained in it, will effectually 
preserve the cloth from injury; and it is well known, 
that in libraries where ttere are books bound with 
Russia leather, which is tanned with cedar, no moth 
or worm will corrupt. It is common to put cedar 
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shavings and chips intS boxes, &c. which answer 
just as well as the wood itself. . 

Tobacco leaves may be placed at certain intervals 
ill the folds of a piece of woollen cleth; and it is 
sufficient to examine them once in six months, in 
order to renew the leaves if necessary. 

372. Another, • 

Get some narrow slips of tha best Russia leather, 
and lay them among clothes, books, &(^ The leather * 
mt^ be procured at any book-ffindef’s, and a pound, 
which will last a long time, costs about a shilling. 
This has been frequently used wjth success. • 

* 

373. To purify fVwl infested with Insects. 

Tlie process of purificaticfti consists in putting 
into three pints of boiling water a poiftid and a half 
of alum, and as much cream of tartar, which are 
diluted in twenty-three pints more of gcold water. 
The wool is thin left immersed in this liquor during 
some days, after which it is washed and dried. 
Afler this operation it will no*longer d)e subject |o 
be attacked by insects. 

jf 

374. Neiv Method of rleaning Silks, IFooUens^and 

CottonA 

^ • 

The following receipt is recommended as a good 

method of cleaning silk, woollen, and cotton goods, 
without damage ^ the textile or colour of the 
sameft •. 

Grate raw potatoes to a fine pulp in clean water, 
and pass the liquid matter through a coarse sieve 
into another vessel of w^ater; let the mixture stand 
still till the fine white particles of the potatoes are 
precipitated: then poqr the n^jucilaginous liquor from 
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the fecula^ an^ preberve the liquor for use. The 
article to be cleaned should then be laid upon a 
linen’H^loth on a table, and having provided a clean 
sponge, dip the sponge into the potatoe liquor, and 
apply it to the article to be cleaned, till the dirt is 
^ei^ectly separated; then wash it in clean water 
several times. Two*middle-sized potatoes will be 
sifificicnt for a* pint of water. The white fecula 
will answer the purpose of tapioca, and inak6 an 
useful nourishing food, with soup or milk, or serve 
to,niake starch and lyiir-powder. The coarse pulp, 
which does not pass the sieve, is of great rse 
in cleaning worsted curtains, tapestry, curpeto, or 
othet coarse goods. The mucilaginous liquor \yill 
clean all sorts of pilk, cotcon, or woollen goods, 
without hurting or spoiling the colour; it may be 
also used in cleaning oil paintings, or furniture 
that is soiled. Dirtied painted wainscots may be 
cleansed by wetting a sponge in the liquor; then 
dipping it in a little tine clean sand, and afterwards 
rubbing thd w ainscot with it. 

375 . Kffuacy^of Horse Chestnuts in hleacldng Linen 
* and clearing Woollen Stuffs, and as a Ley for 
preparing Hemp. 

The manner of making,this ley is to peel the 
chestnuts, and rasp tlfem as fine as possible into soft 
water. This is done ten or twelve hours before the 
mixture is to,,be used; and, in the* meanwhile, it 
is stirred from time to time, the better to dissolve 
these raspings and impregnate the water. The last 
stirring is given about a quarter of an hour b'efore 
the water is drawn off from the thickest part of the 
raspings which subside; lyid this is done either by 
inclining the vessel and pouring off the ley gently, 
or by ladling it out by hand, while the water is yet 
white and froths .like soap-suds. In order to use 
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thisjey, it is made rather hotter than the hand can 
well bear, and the hemp is then«tecped and washed 
ill it us in soap-suds. Linen may also be 'Abashed* 
In this ley, and CYcn when very dirty much less 
soap will be required than is commonly usedj it* 
being sufficient to rub the dirtiest parts only^wj^h 
soup.—The rasping*s of the chestnuts, which sink to 
the bottom of the ley, are good for fowls and pigs. 
H£inp, as abov9 prepared, may be d^ed like silk, 
wool, or cotton, and may be made^ into* stuff an^ 
garments of all kinds: a gregt advantage attending 
tbc ubc of tliib mateiial is, that it will not be 
de#royed by those insects which devour woollen 
cjoth. • * 

376. To bleach Bees*-fFax, 

Melt your wax, and wliilS hot thp^w it into cold 
wat^r to reduce it into little bits, or spread it out 
into very thin leaves, and lay it out to t]ie air, night 
and day, on linen cloths, then melt if over again, 
and expose itPas before: repeat this till the sun and 
dew have bleached it; then, for the last time, mel^ 
it in a kettle, and cast it ^ith a lifdlc on a table 
covered over with little round hollows, in the form 
of the cakc-^ sold by the apothecaricb; but first w et 
3 'our mouJds. with coljJ water, that the wax iimy be 
the casuT got out: lastly, 1^^^ them out in the air for 
two days and two nights, to make it more trans¬ 
parent and dAcf. 

• • 

377# ^ Substitute for t’lax. 

m 

Steep lroo7n^twi{(s or the former year's branches, 
(preferring the most vjgorouS shoots) for two or 
three weeks, more or less, according to the heat of 
the season, in stagnant water; or boil them for an 
hour in water. Thiib done, the flax Separates fr|fly 
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from the twigs; and where t^iere is not machinery 
for the purpose, it may ea&il}' be stripped oif by 
.children or others, when not quite dry, in the 
same manner as hemp is pulled from the stalks. 
When stripped from the twigs*, the flax requires 
only to be well washed in cold water, then wrung 
aSd*ohaken wcl), and*hung out to dry, previously 
to 4ts being sent off to the paper-manufacturer, 
&c .—Professor Davy has bleachef) some of it for 
the Kcv. James Hall* (to whom we owe this valu¬ 
able discovery), who has also seen it spun. The 
same gentleman also* observes, that the fibres of 
all kinds of mallow, especially those of the nmlva 
syloestr'iHy are particularly beautiful; they are finer 
than camel's hair, to which they bear some re¬ 
semblance, and theifc is no difficulty in procuring 
them. 

What adds to the v^ue of this discovery is, that 
the broom-twigs, oi wood, after being cleared of 
the flax, and steeped for some time in boiling 
water, become tough and beautifully white, and are 
worth, at a medium, from twelve to eighteen pence 
per pound, for ipaking carpet^hrooinSf &c. 

t 

378. Economical Use of Nutmegs. 

If a person begin to grate a nutmeg at the stalk 
endf it will prove holltiikW throughout; whereas the 
same nutmeg, grated from the qfher end, would 
have proved sound and solid to «the last. This 
circumstance may thus be accounted for:—I'he 
centre of a nutmeg consists of a number of fibres 
issuing from the stalk and its continuation threugh 
the centre of the fruit, the other ends of which 
fibres, though closely surrounded and pressed by 
the fruit, do not adhere td it. When the stalk is 
grated away, those fibres, having lost their hold, 
g||dually drop out, and the nutmeg appears hoi- 
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lovr: ^as more of the Stalk is grated away, others 
drop out in succession, and the^ hollow continues 
through the whole nut. By beginning at the? con- • 
irary end, the fibres above-mentioned*are grated off 
at their oore end, wilh the surrounding fruit, and do 
not drop out and cause a hole. 

379. To ascertain the Quality of Nutmegs, 

Oil of nutmegs being of great value, it. is often 
extracted from the nuts, which are exjiosed to seje,* 
and which are thereby render?d of.very little value. 
To ascertain the quality of nutmegs, force a pin 
into them; and if good, howeyer dry they*may 
impear, the oil will be •seen oozing out all round 
tfie pin, from the compression* occasioned in the 
surrounding parts. 

380. * To increase the Dufability of Tiles. 

Recent experiments have shown, that tiles are 
greatly improved and rendered impervimis to water 
and frost, by being rubbed over lyith tar before 
they are laid on the roof, • • 

381. To prevent Brass Vessels from contracting 

Verdigris, %fter bging used. 

Instead of wiping them dry, it has been found,* 
that by constantly immersing them in water, they 
are kept pei^fectly^ innoxious, and will remain for 
years nilly as clean and nearly as bright as nhen 
they first 6ame out of the hands of the workmen^ 

382. Improved Mode of preserving Flowers. 

Take three pounds of roses, and rub them for 
two or three minute^ with one pound of common 

I 5 
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salt. The flqwers, being bruised by the friction 
of the salt, yield their juice, so that a paste is ira- 
' mediately formed, which may be put in an earthen 
jar, or in a bsS'rel, till filled, by, repeating the same 
process. Then close it, and keep it in a cool 
plaiye, till wanted. When required to be distilled, 
thjs aromatic, paste !s to be put into the body of 
tlic still, with twice its weight of water. Any sea¬ 
son of the year will do for this operation. Hence 
jt arises,'that,all plaflts being well salted, need only 
to be distilled w^iei' wanted, and may thus be 
used while all their medical \irtucs are in perfec¬ 
tion. 

383, Vnnhermans IntowparaLh and durable JVhMv 
Paint, for inside IFoih only, which will dry 
and cease to smeil within sijc Hours. 

Add to a gallon of spiiit of turpentine two 
pounds of ^.frankincense. Let it simmer over a 
clear fire, ^11 dissolved; then strain it, and bottle 
it for use. To a gallon of bleached linseed oil add 
a quart of this mixture, tluike them well together, 
and bottle this also. Let an} quantity of while 
lead be ground very fine with spirit of turpentine; 
then add to it a sufficient portion of the last mix¬ 
ture, till it be found fit for laying on. If, in 
,working, it should grow tJiick, it must be thinned 
with spirit of turpentine. This is w hat paintcra 
call a flat or dead white, to distinguish it from com¬ 
mon white paint, bdng only suitable for the very 
be«t internal work. Doth on acepunt of its superior 
deLcacy and expense. 

V 

384. Useful Krfife-Board. 

A common knife-board, covered with thick 
buff-leather, on which are put emery, one part. 
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cro('%s mortis, three ^arts, in very fine ‘powder, 
mixed into a thick paste with a ]ittle lard or sweet 
oil, and spread on the leather about the thickness* 
of a shilling, gives a far superior edge and polish to 
knives ; and will nolt wear the knife nearly so much 
as the common method of using brick-dust on 
a board. 

385. Substitute for Grease, for Coach Wheels^, ^c* 

Mix one p^und of hog*s l^d with Jialf a pound of 
black lead, stir them well together, while melting 
over a slow fire. If the axles and bushes of the 
Wicels be true, a carriage ma^ safely be rifn one 
hundred, or a hundi and f^^'ty miles, with once 
using this Composition. 


38f5.* Method of preparing a ^cheujT Substitute for 
Oil Painty as durable as that piepar^d tilth 
Oily and free from any had Smelt. 

Take fresh curds, and bruise ^lie lumps on a 
grinding-stone, or in an earthen pan or inor^r, 
with a spatula. After this operation, prut them into 
a pot with an equal quantity of lime w.ell quenched, 
and become thick cnimgh to be kneaded; stic this 
mixture well, without adding water, and ]^ou will 
soon obtain a wliite coloured duid, which may be 
applied with fts much facility as varnish, and w'hich 
dues very speedily. But it must be employed the 
same day, as it wnl become loo thick the day fol- 
lowfiig. 

Ochre, Armenian bole, and all colours which 
hold with lime, may be mixed «v^ith it, according to 
the colour which you wish to give the wood; but 
care must be taken that the addition of colour to 
the first mixture of,curds gnd lime may contain 
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Yery little water, else the painting will be less 
durable. 

Wh^n two coats W this paint have been laid on, 
it may be polished with a piece of woollen cloth or 
^ other proper substance, and it well become as bright 
' as varnish. It is certain that no kind of painting 
cln <^e so cheap; but it possesses, besides, other 
advantages; in the same day two coats may be laid 
on and polished,' as it dries speedily, and has no 
smell. If it be required to give it more durability 
in places exposed to moisture, do over the painting, 
aftefl* it has be^^n polished, with the white of an egg. 
This process will render it as durable as the bdst 
oil painting. 

887. German Metliod of making Elm and Maple 
Wood resemble Mahogany. 

Having very smoothly planed whatever boards 
of the elm or maple tree are intended to be used 
for the purpose of appearing like mahogany, wash 
them well with a4ittle aquafortis diluted in common 
water. Then take a few drams of dragon’s blood, 
according to the quantity which may be wanted 
in the whole, with half as nilich alkanet root, and a 
quarter of as much aloes, and digest these ingre¬ 
dients in four ounces of proof spirit to every dram 
of the dragon's blood, As &oon as the boards are 
dry, varnish them over with this tincture, by means 
of a sponge, or soft painter's brush; and they will, 
it is said, evef after so wear the appearance of 
mahogany as to dec^ve the eye* of any indifferent 

observer. 

*■ 

388. Substitute for Mahogany, 

The difficulty of procuring mahogany and other 
precious woo4s, and the consequent exorbitant 
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prices demanded for the ordihary articles cff fkmily 
convenience, has occasioned the art*of the chemist 
to be applied to a subject peculiarly calculated to. 
promote domestic embellishment at; a trifling ex¬ 
pense. It has been*contrived to render any species , 
of wood of a close grain, so nearly to resemble ma¬ 
hogany in the texture, density, and polish, that tHe 
most accurate judges arc incapable ef distinguish¬ 
ing between this happy imitation* and the native 
produce. The first operatioi\, as now practised in 
France, is to plane the surface, so as to render it 
perfectly smooth; the wood "is then* to be rub*bed 
with diluted nitrous acid, which prepares it for the 
materials subsequently to be applied. Aflerjp^ards, 
ohe ounce and a half^of dragons blood, dissolved 
in a pint of spirits of wine, ahd one-third of that 
quantity of carbonate of soda, arc to be mixed 
together, and filtered; and the liquid, in this thin 
stato^ is to be rubbed, or rather kiid, upon the 
wood, with a soft brush. This process is repeated 
with very little alteration, and in a sjfbrt interval 
afterwards tbe wood possesses the external ap¬ 
pearance of mahogany. When this application 
lia^ been properly made, tha surface will resemble 
an artificial mirror; but if the polish become less 
brilliant, by rubbing it with a little cold drawn 
linseed oil, the wood will be restored to its fqrmer 
brilliancy. * 

• • 

389. To clarify Quills, * 

* * • 

Scrapo^ off the outer film, and cut the ends off; 
then put the barrels into boiling water, wherdn is 
a sm^l quantity of alum and salt; let them re¬ 
main a quarter of an hofir, and then dry them in a 
hot pan of sand, or an oven. 
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300. Tj harden Quills. 

In order to harden a quill that is soft, thrust the 
«barrel into hot ashes, stirring ft till it is soft; and 
then taking it out, press it almost flat upon your 
kfle^ with the back cf a pen^knife, and afterwards <■ 
reduce it to fe roundness with your fingers. An¬ 
other method to harden quills is by setting water 
and alum over the fi*'e, and, while it is boiling, put 
,hi a handful of quills, the barrels only, for a minute, 
and lay them by. ^ 

301. Dutch Method of preparing Goose Quills fcr 

* fVritlng. * 

The process consists in immersing the quill, when 
plucked from the wing of the bird, into m ater almost 
boiling; to leave it there till it become*? sufficiently 
soft to compress it, turning it on its axis with the 
back of the blade of the knife. This kind of fric¬ 
tion, as well as tlve immersions in wat^'r, being con¬ 
tinued till the barrel of the quill be transparent, and 
th? membrane, as well* as the greasy kind of cover¬ 
ing, be entirely removed, it is immersed a last time 
to render it perfectly cylindrical, which is per¬ 
formed with the index finger and the thumb; it i^ 
then dried in a gentle temperature. 

892. Substitute for Curriers'* Oil. 

A cheap substitute for the oil used by curriers 
in the preparation of leather, is made by boiiing 
whale-oil for a few minutes, at a temperature of 
twenty-five degrees »Keaumur, with nitric acid, in 
the proportion of half an ounce of the acid to a 
pound of oil. 
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393. Easy Method of making a^^onaceous Liquid, 
which may be used instead of Solutions of Soap 
for [Fashingf 

Take the ashes produced from tile comb^ptipn 
of wood which has not been* floated^ and mal^ a 
ley of them, according fo the usual manner, mixing 
with the ashes a handful or two of quick>lime, well 
pounded or recently slaked. *Lct the ley stand till 
it is grown clear by the setting or swimming of the 
foreign substances contained thenein; then pour it 
into another vessel, and keep it for use. When it 
k proposed to make use ofthis«ley, take anquan¬ 
tity of oil, and pour u{)on it tlyrty or forty times as 
much as of the ley. Immediately a liquor, white as 
milk, will be formed, whichj bv being well shaken, 
or stirred, lathers and froths like a good solution of 
soap. This liquor is to be pour^ iiito a wash¬ 
ing tub, or other vessel, and to be dil;Lited with a 
greater or less quantity of water; afttr which, the 
linen, meant V) be washed, is to b*e stdeped herein, 
to be rubbed and wrung in tlie usual wa}. 



Observations on the foregoing ItcceipL 


1. It is better that the ley shdbld not be ^adc 

until the time when it is tiVbe used; if it is left to 
stand 111 open vessels its power is weakened, anH 
its nature chanffed, , 

2. Fresli,wood-ashes are preferable to old ones 
particulaily if the latter hav€ been exposed to the 
air f in fhat case they have no longer their qsua 
power; and in order to make* them serve the pur¬ 
pose, mix with them a greater*proportion of quick¬ 
lime. 

S. Those ashes are preferable which are pro¬ 
duced fj^um ha^d wchod; those v Inch arc left after 
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the burning of floated wood cannot be made use of 
with equal succe^., 

< 4. l^at oils, of a thick consistence, are most 
proper for the^ purpose here spoken of; fine thin 
.oils are by no means fit for it. ' 

5. If stinking oil be mad^ use of, it is apt to give 
a ^aU smell to the linen; this may be removed by 
passing the lilien carefully through a strong pure 
ley; but^ in general, this smell goes off as the linen 
becomes dry. c 

" 6. When thq mixture of the oil with the ley is of 
a yellow colour, it must be diluted with ater. 

7. When the oil rises in the ley, and swims upon 
the surface of it, in the form of small drops, ^t 
shows that the oil is not fit for the purpose, not 
being thick enough: or else, that the ley is too 
weak, or not sufficiently caustic. 

8. To prevent the ‘quick-lime from losing its 

power, and t(T havb always some for use vrhen 
wanted, it may be broken into small pieces, and 
kept in bottles well dried and w ell corked, or in 
liarrels. ' “ i 

39.r. Method ^of ext?acting Starch from Horse 

Chestituts. 

First take off <the outward green prickly husas, 
and then, either by hasid, with a knife, or other 
tool, or else with a mill adapted for that purpose, 
very carefully ppe oft’ the brown rind, being par¬ 
ticular not to leave the smallest speck, and to en¬ 
tirely eradicate the sf rout or growtli. Next take 
the nuts, and rasp, grate, or grind them line iiito 
watet, eitht'r by hand or by a mill adapted for that 
purpose. The pulp^ whicti is thereby formed in 
this water, must be washed as clean as possible 
through a coarse horse-hair sieve, then again 
through a finer sieve, .and again tlirough a still 
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finer,.constantly adding clean water to prevent any 
starch adhering to the ^Ip- Th^ last process is to 
put it with a large quantity of water (abouf four 
gallons to a pound of starch) througlf a fine gauze, 
muslin, or lawn, so a*s entirely to clear it of all bran 
or other impurities; as boon as it settles, pour off 
the water; then mix it up with clean water, repeat¬ 
ing this operation till it no longer inipa'I’ts any greSn, 
yellbw, or other colour to the water; then drain it 
off till nearly dry, and set it 1 k> bake cither in the 
usual mode of baking starclj, or elje spread ^ut* 
before a brisk hre, being very attentive to stir it 
frequently to prevent its horning, that is to say, 
turning to a paste or jelly, whiph, on being dried, 
turns hard like horn. The who^e process should be 
conducted as quickly as possible.^ 

396. ^ To dissolve JVax in 

To every pound of white wax take twenty-four 
ounces of potash dissolved in a gallon of warm 
water; that in caustic Ic' of potash,*made with 
quick’lime. In this boil the wax^ cut in small 
pieces, for half an hour; at*the end of this tinse 
take it from the fire, and suffer it to cool. The 
wax Boats on the surface in tlie form of white soap; 
triturated with water, ^it yields what is commonly 
called of wajc^ and maji be applied to furni¬ 
ture, pictures, &c. An hour after the application,* 
the coated pafts*are to be rubbed ^itli a piece of 
woollen cloth, w#ich w ill give a brilliancy to paint¬ 
ings, and a ^ne pofisli to furniture. 

• • 

39?. To make JVafers. 

• 

Take very fine flour, Vnix it with the glair (or 
whites) of eggs, isinglass, and a little yeast; mingle 
the materials, beat them well together, spread the 
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batter, being made thin with gum water, on even 
tin plates, and dry them in% stove; then cut them 
for ulse. You may make them of what colour jjou 
please, by tinging the paste with Brazil or vermilion, 
for red; indigo or verditcr, &c. for blue; saffron, tur- 
^leric, or gamboge, &c. for yellow. 


308. To stain Paper or Parchment Yellow. 

Paper may be stained of a beautiful yellow by 
the tincture "of turireric, formed by in fussing an 
ounce or more of the root, powdered, in a pint of 
spirit of wine. This, by the addition of water, may 
be mhde to give any tint of yellow, from the lightest 
straw to the full colour called French y ellow, and 
wdll be equal in brightness even to the best dyed 
silks. If yellow is wanted of a warmer or redder 
cast, annotto„ or dragon’s blood, must be ad(),ed to 
the tincture. 

IC ' 

399. To s^ain Paper or Parchment Crimson. 

A very fine crimsoK stain may be given to paper, 
by a tincture of the Indian lake, which may be 
made by infusing the lake some days in spiiit of’ 
win?, and then pouring off the tincture from the 
diegs. 


4-00. To sta'n Paper or Parchm^t Green, 

Paper or parchmrfAt may be stained green by the 
solution of verdigris in vinegar, or by thfc crystals 
(ff verdigris dissolved in water; also by the solu¬ 
tion of copper in aquafortjs, made by adding filings 
^of copper, gradually, to the aquafortis, till no ebulli¬ 
tion ensues; or the spirit of salt may be substituted 
for the aquafortis. 
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iOl. To discharge Xjtease from Paper. 

• • 

Burn bones of sheep 5 with tlie powder rub both 
sides of the spot; iftid putting white pieces of paper, 
on each side, lay the wiy>le in a press. Repeat thi.^ 
process till the spot disappeass. * * 


402. To wash white^Lace, 

A quarter of a cake of \^ite waK» six lumps of 
sugar, and a dessert-spoonful of made starch, to be 
mixed with a quart of soft water. Tack the lacc 
1 ^‘ry slightly in a thin cloth, dipped in cold Vater, 
then let it lie in a strodg lathei^br one day; change 
the water, and leave it in a second lather all night. 
Put the above materials in{o a saucepan, boil the 
lacc^in it for ten minutes, thep thryw it into cold 
water, and when nearly dry iron it. 

403. • To polish Mahogahy, • 

Put a quart of cold drauvi linseed oil into a 
set it in the chimney corner for twelve hours, and 
keep it afterwards in a bottle closely corked. Put 
this oil on the table with a linen cloth, rub it well, 
change the cloths freljuentl^^ and continue rutbing 
till the table is without a spot; after this process W 
conipU'ted, once; a foitnight will be often enough to 
polish the tables, provided they arc* constantly, but 
gently rubDed wilii soft linen^loths. 

404. To polish Stones. 

Procure a grit stone, a foot square, rub the fossil 
or stone upon it till the surface of the fossil becomes 
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flat; then procure three grip stones, of different de¬ 
grees of smoothness. Rub the specimen, first, upon 
the coarsest, for a few minutes, then on the second, 
and last of all on the finest. Then cover a deal 
^ board with a piece of broad cloth, nail it on very 
tight; wet it, put some putty powder on it, and rub 
thw tpecimen for twenty minutes, it will then have 
a fi.ie polish, but the longer you rub it, the higher 
will be the polish. All the stones must be wetted 
when you rub them. 

405. 'To paint Tables, 

Take a deal or holly board, and draw upon it the 
outline of any figure^ you like with red paint; paint 
the whole board, except the body of the figures, of 
a deep red colour, because the body remaining of 
the original colour assumes an embossed appear¬ 
ance Scrape red sealing wax very fine, dissolve 
it in spirits of wine, and use it when very thick. 
The pattern should be drawn with coachmaker's 
size and gold leaf. 

406. To make a Liquid for staining Bone or JVood 

of different Colours. 

Take strong white ^Ine vinegar in a glass vessel, 
rnd put to it filing!^ of copper, with some Roman 
vitriol, roach alum, and verdigris, and leave it thus 
infused for seven days; then boil it in some vessel, 
and by putting into bone, ivoiy, or wood, it will 
penetrate, and give it a green colour. If ;«ny ether 
colour is required, as red, blue, or yellow, put 
Brazil wood, indigo, French berries, or any other 
such colours, to infuse in the vinegar, with a little 
roach alum. 
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407.* -Art of dyeing or staining Leather Oloves, to 
resemble the beautiful l^ork Tan, Lhnerich 
Dye, 8^0. ^ * 

I 

These different pleasing hues of yellow, brown, 
or tan colour, are readily imputed to leather glofles 
by the following simple process: Steep saffroiT in 
boiling hot soft water for aboul twelve hours; 
then, having slightly sewed ^up the tops of the 
gloves, to prevent the dye from staining the insides’, 
wet them over with a spon^ or soft brush dipped 
iiTto the liquid. The quantity of saffron, as well as 
of water, will of course depend on how mugh dye 
ifiay be wanted; and relalive proportions, on 

the depth gf colour required. •A common tea-cup 
will contain sufficient in quantity for a single pair 
of gloves. • 


408. 


To stah TVood a fine Blac^* 

Drop a litl4e oil of vitriol into a*smatl quantity of 
water, nih the same on your wood, then hold it to 
the file until it becomes affine black, and, wlffen 
polished, it will be exceedingly beautiful. 


409. To stain TF)o^ a bcO^fifu) Red or Mahogany 

• Colour, * 

• • 

Place a square jiicce of plane-tree wood, a line in 
thickness, fhto pounded dra||on*s blood, from the 
Canaries^ mixed, with oil of turpentine, over the 
fire, in a glass vessel, the wood will slowly as^me 
the colour, even before the gpirit has volatilised. 
After more than an lioTlr take the vessel from the 
fire, and let it stand the whole night, when the 
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woddVi)! appear as mahogaNy colour, not merely 
on the surface,* but also in the interior parts. *The 
.densely fibres will Be somewhat less coloured; but 
this, instead of injuring the beauty of the wood, 

^ will rather add to it. The red dye can be made 
stronger or weaker, by taking a greater or less 
qiluneity of dragon’s bJood,^nd by a greater or less 
degree of digestion and boiling. The wood of the 
plane-tree is besf for this purpose, because it can.be 
easily sawn and polished; because it has a white 
colour; is neither too hard nor too soft; has 
bcadtiful whitd spots •with veins that cross each 
other; and because artists, who make inlaid work)}, 
have Ipng attempted to colour it by staining. The 
wood, when stained*, can very easily be freed froih 
Uie dragon’s blood adhering to it, by megns of rec¬ 
tified spirits of wine. The spirit of turpentine 
makes the wood more compact, and renders it 
more susceptible of ^ fine polish. , 

410. ^ Tojnahe Nanheen ^ 

Boil equal parts of arnotto and common potash 

in ’water, till the whole are dissolved. This will 

produce the pale reddish buff so much in use, and 

sold under the name of Nankeen Dye. 

% 

* • 

411. To dye Cotton a fine Buffi Colour. 

% * 

Let the twisf or yam be boiled in pure water, to 
cleanse it; then wring it^ run it*throi%h a dilute 
solution of iron in the vegetable acid, whicl^ printers 
call^tron liquor; wring, and run it through lime- 
water, to raise it; wrjng it again, and run it through 
a solution of starch and water; then wring it once 
morCi and dry, wind, warp, and weave it for use. 
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112 . * Substitute for Galls in Dyeing and also in 

making Ink, • 

The excrescences* on the roots of young oaks 
may be used with advantage as a substitute for 
gdllb. Oak dust has bdbn u^ed in this counti^ 
instead of galls, to produce a black dye: so alto 
ha^ ,a strong decoction of logwoodT, copperas, and 
gum-arabic. 

413. Easy Method of Dyeing Yellqw or Green. * 

The plant called weld, or dyer’s weed, affords a 
most beautiful yellow (^e for cotton, woollen mo¬ 
hair, silk, and linen, and is that which is most 
commonly used by dyers for that purpose, as it 
gives the brightest dye. Bh|e cloths dipped in a 
decoction of it become green. dThe yellow colour 
of the painty called Dutch pink, Is got from this 
plant; the tinging quality resides in th^«tems and 
branches, and it is cultivated in sandy soils, because 
rich soils are apt to lessen its value, hy making the 
stalk hollow. • . • 


414. To stain ff'ood Green. 


Dissolve verdigris imvineggr, or crystals of ver¬ 
digris in water; and with thi hot solution brush « 
over the wood till^k be duly stained. 


415. To stah Horn to imitate Tortoise Shell. 

ThS hoili to be kained^ust first be pressed h^to 
proper plates or scales, or other flat form. The 
following mixture must then be \i&ed 

Take of quick-lime two parts, of litharge one, and 
temper them to the consistence of a soft paste wiA 
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a soap4ey. Put this paste ever all the parts of the 
horn, except such as are proper to be lefl'crans- 
parent, in order t6 the greater resemblance of the 
tortoise shelly The horn must tlien remain thus 
covered with the paste till it* be thoroughly dry: 
when the paste being brushed off, the horn will be 
fou»d partly opake and partly transparent in the 
manner oftoftoise shell; and when put over a foil, 
will be scarcely distinguishable Irom it. It rcqi^ires 
some degree of fancy and judgment to dispose of 
• the paste in such a* manner as to form a variety of 
tr^sparent pSirts, of different magnitude and figure, 
to look like nature. This may be done by mixing 
whitening with some of the paste to weaken its 
operation in particular places, by which spots ^of 
a reddish brown wf 1 be produced, that if properly 
interspersed, especially on the edges of the dark 
parts, will greatly^ncrease as well the beauty o£thc 
work as its similitude to the real tortoise shell. 


416. &uhs*itute for I^erdigris, h dyeing Black. 

Saturate two pounds of vitriol of copper with a 
strong alkaline salt (American potashes, when to 
be procured,* are recommended). The vitriol will 
make about an equal weight of dry ashes. Both 
the vitriol and the ashes are to be previously dis¬ 
solved apart. When this pi ^portion is mixed, well 
stirred, and suffered to stand a few hours, a pre¬ 
cipitate will subside'. Upon adding a few drops of 
the solution of ashes, if the mixture be saturated, 
the water on the Jop of the uvessel will remain 
colourless; but if not, a blue cplour will be^, pro- 
diu 2 cd, upon which add^ore ashes; ttWre is no 
danger in its being a little over saturated with ashes. 
Take care to add the solution of ashes to that of 
vitriol by a little at a time, otherwise the effer¬ 
vescence 'which ensues will cause them to overflow 
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the ircsscl: these four pounds of vitriol of copper 
and ashes be equal to about the same weight, 
of verdigris, and should be added to the other liquors 
of the dye at didei«nt times, as is usual with ver¬ 
digris. 

The black, thus dyed,*will j>e perfectly inn(A:<At 
to the goods, rather tending to keep them soft tllan 
cor/odc them, particularly hats, in which there is 
the greatest consumption of vqrdigris. 

For those who are constantly usiiv verdigris, it 
would be proper to have a Vessel always at hand, 
ccftitainiiig a saturated solution of vitriol of copper, 
and another with a saturated solution of ^shes, 
rdady to mix as they afe wanted; for they do not 
answer so wjell if kept long. . 

417. Another Substitute for Verdigris^ 

Tatte one part of the very best sal-ammoniac, one 
quarter part of oil of vitriol, one half pjjrt of aqua¬ 
fortis, one quarter part of muriatic ,acid) and twelve 
parts of cold spring water, which, when thoroughly 
mixed together, is to be put vito sheets of coppef, 
of any size, turned up at the edges about half an 
inch all the way round, to prevent the mixture from 
running off. The mixture is then to be stirred well 
up every two or tlircc*hours» until the same is dis¬ 
covered to be of a green or*bluish cast or body.* 
The mixture nvus^then remain a few hours, until it 
is settled, and the water at top appears perfectly 
clear, which «vill happen sooneji or later, it depend¬ 
ing upon the temperature of the atmosphere. The 
water mu^ then be carefully poured oil^ leaving 
the sediment at the bottom. It must be then put 
into any vessel of sufficient size, and if it is tho¬ 
roughly prepared, the paint will bear washing in 
water to free it from dirt, &c. after which washing, 

1 he water ^ust be poured fVom'the paint. The 
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paint may then be taken and prepared in lumps, 
.by putting the same into moulds of any size that 
may be convenient, observing afterwards to place 
the same in a mild warm rooin. When it is quite 
dry, it may be ground into powder with ease, or 
reLudn in the lumps^ as may be convenient; it is 
than fit for usp. 

Remark ,—Thts preparation is much clearer than 
verdigris made by stratifying copper-plates, or by 
fiolution with^he impure vinegars which pay no 
duty. ^ 

418. ^ To make an illuminated or Phosphoric Bottle, 
which will preserve its I/ightfor several Months. 

By putting a piece of phosphorus, the size of a 
pea, into a phial, and adding boiling oil until the 
bottle is a third full, a luminous bottle is formed; 
for, on taking out the cork, to admit atmospheric 
air, the empty space in the phial will become 
luminous. 

Whenever the stopper is taken out in the night, 
sufficient light'will be evolved to show the hour 
upon a watch; and if care be taken to keep it, in 
general, well closed, it will preserve its illuminative 
power for several months. 

^419. A cheap and thmple Process for Painting on 
Glass, sufficient for the Pdrpose of making a 
Magic Lanthorn. 

Take good clear resin, any quantity, melt it in 
an. iron pot; when melted entirely, let it cool a 
little, and, before it begins to harden, pour in oil 
of turpentine sufficient tOckeep it liquid when cold. 
In order to paint with it, let it be used with 
colours ground with oil, such as are commonly 
sold in colour shops. 
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• ' ' 

420. • Useful Property of common Glue, 

0 

Common glue, dissolved with linseed oil, will re¬ 
sist the weather. Tt^e glue should be melted with 
a very little water, before the oil is added. 

•• 

421. To make Size from Potatoesi 

Ohe of the beneficial uses of potatoes, not perhaps 
generally known, is, that the sthrch of theln, quite 
fresh, and washed only once,^ay be*employed* to 
make size, which, mixed with chalk; and ^uted in 
a little water, forms a very beautiful and good white 
fon ceilings. This size has no smell, while adimal 
size, which putrifies so'readily „ always exhales a 
very disagreeable odour. That of potatoes, as it is 
very little subject to putrefaction, appears, from ex¬ 
perience, to be more durable in tenacity and white¬ 
ness ; find, for white-washing, shouM be preferred 
to animal size, the decomposition of whi^h is always 
accompanied with unheal^y exhalations.^ 

422. To make PatenuPeute. 

Boil a quantity of mealy potatoes, and mash 
them without peeling; then take as many, and one- 
third more, of raw potatoes, gnd obtain the starch 
or flower from them, by grating them into a vessel 
of water, and reserving only the finer particles. 
The mashed potatoes are to be diluted, beat up, 
and passed through, a sieve, '^hey are then to be 
put into a boiler, and, when nearly boiling, the 
starch* produced from the grate^ potatoes is to be 
added, and the whole boiled together about twenty 
minutes, during which time it must be kept care¬ 
fully stirred: it is then good paste, and is to be put 
into a wide vessel to cool. 

• • • K 2* 
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423. * Bookbinder^s Paste. 

Mix wheaten flour first in oold water, then boil 
it till it be of a glutinous consistence; this method 
irfiilres common paste. Mfx a fourth, fifth, or sueth 
ofMie weight*of the flour orpowderecl alum, uiid if 
required stronger, add a little powdered resin. ^ 


4^2 f. ^ A mosi excellent Glue. 

Beat an ounce of isinglass to shreds: dissolve it 
gradually in a pint of brandy, by means of gentle 
heat, and then strein the solution through a piece 
of fine muslin. The glue thus obtained should 
be kept in glass closply stopped. When required 
for use, it should be dissolved with moderate heat, 
when it will appear thin, transparent, and dimost 
limpid. When applied in the manner of common 
glue, it< effect is so powerful as to join together 
the parts of wood stronger than thd wood itself is 
united. This glue dries into a very strong, tough, 
and transparent substance, not easily damaged by 
any thing but aqueous moisture, which renders it 
unfit for any use where it would be much exposed 
to wet or damp air. 


425. Parchment Glue, 

Take one pound 'of parchment, and boil it in six 
quarts of water till the quantity be reduced to one, 
then strain ofP the dregs, and boil it again till it be 
of the consistence of glue^ 

The same may be done with glovers' cuttings of 
leather, which make a colourless glue, if not burnt 
in the qvapoiation of the water. 
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426* To make Lip Glue, for jginihg Paper, Silk, 

or thin Leather, 8fc. * * 

Take of isinglass and parchment glues, of each. 
one ounce; sugar-cand^ £ind gum>tragacanth, each 
two drachms; add to them ag ounce of watei^ ftd 
boil the whole together till the mixture, when c81d, 
is of the consistence of glue; then form the same 
into small rolls, or any othev figure thaj; may be 
most convenient, and it will be fit fof use. ^ 

This glue may be wet ^ith fhc tongue, and 
rifbbed on the edges of the paper, silk, or leather, 
that arc to be joined; and on being laid together, 
and suffered to dry, thgy will be united as firmly as 
any other part of the substaiicef. • 

427. Preparation of common Cement for Joining 

m 

Alabaster, Marble, Porphyry, or other Stones, 

Take of becs’-wax two pounds, aiK>of resin one 
pound, melt Uiem, and adu one ^und and a half 
of the same kind of matter, powderpd, as the body 
to be cemented is composed f)f, strewing it into the 
melted raixtuie, and stirring them well together, 
and afterwards kneading the mass in water, that 
the powder may be thoroughly incorporated wwith 
wax and resin. The *propdyion of the powdered 
matter may be vaned, wliere required, in order to» 
bring the cerupcnt nearer to the colour of the bpdy 
on which it is cmploj^ed. 

This cement inftst be heattd when applied; as 
mush also^ the parts of the subject to be cemented 
together; and care must be taken likewise, that 
they be thoroughly dry. • 

When tins composition is properly managed, it 
forms an extremely strong cement, which will even 
suspend a projecting ^body of considerable weight. 
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after it is thoroughly dry and set, and is the&'efore 
of great use to ail carvers in stone, or others who 
may have ocrasion to join together the parts of 
bodies of this nature. • 

Melted sulphur, applied to fragments of stone 
jAeeiously heated (l^y plsCbing them before a hre) 
t(f at least the melting point of sulphur, and then 
joined with the sulphur between, makes a pretty 
firm and, durable joiping. 

Chips out of corners, and similar little deficiencies 
in the stone, may alstf be filled up with melted sul¬ 
phur, in which some of the powder of the stone has 
beei\ mixed: but the stone should be previously 
heated. 

428. Fire Lute, 

« 

For a fire lute, take porcelain clay from, Corn¬ 
wall (not pipe-clay), let it be pounded small, and 
mixed up to the consistence of thick paint, with a 
solution of two ounces of borax ii\ a pint of hot 
water. For want of this peculiar kind of clay, 
8 %ked quickl'me mixed up in the same manner 
may be used. This may be kept ready mixed in a 
covered vessel. 

429* Cold Lute. 

Take equal parts, by measure, of the above clay 
and wheat flour, mix them to a proper consistence 
with cold water. This is more, tenacious than the 
first lute, but does not keep so well. , 

430. I Another, 

A very excellent lute for many purposes may be 
made by beating up an egg, botli the white ancf the 
yolk, with half its weight of quicklime I'n powder. 
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This lute is to be upon a piece of hn^n, and 
applied as usual. It dries slovrly, but becomes 
very compact, and acquires great hardness. • , 

f 

431. Blood Cement for repairing Copper BoilerSf 

ifC, Sic, 

• 

This cement is often used by. coppersmiths, to 
lay over the rivets and edges of the sheets of copper, 
in large boilers, to serve as *an additional securi^ 
to the joinings, and to secu|;e cocksi &c, fromjeak- 
4 ig; it is made by mixing poundfd quicklime with 
ox’s blood. It must be applied fresh made, as it 
«oon gets so hard as to be unfit for use. • 

If the properties vf this ^ement were duly in¬ 
vestigated^ it would be found useful for many pur¬ 
poses to which it has never been yet applied. It is 

extremely cheap, and very durable. 

• • 

432. To restore Cast Iron Furnaces, and Soap 

Pans,•that through Accident on I^rismanage^ 
ment may he cracked. • 

Take a small clod of fine new lime, slaked, and 
finely sifted, mix it up with white of eggs, well 
beaten, till it is of the consistence of pap qr soft 
mortar, then add to it soma iron file dust, and with 
this composition fill up the inside of the cracl^ 
(which Will be jSufficient) raising a little seam or 
bead upon it, and it will soon becOmc hard and fit 
for use. • • • 

This experiment completely cured a gentleman’s 
furnace which had a crack fourteen inches long, 
and he has boiled in it thre^ or four days every 
week since, without tfie least inconvemence or 
prospect of its being again disunited. 
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433. Composition for a Cement to resist the Action 
, m of Fire and fVater. 

Take half a*^ pint of milk, a;id mix with it an 
'equal quantity of vinegar, so as to coagulate the 
Separate the cuids from the whc), and mix 
tliCf latter with the A^hites of four or five eggs, 
after beating theai well up. The mixture of these 
two substances being complete, add sifted quick¬ 
lime, and *mak§ the ^hole into a thick paste of the 
consffitency of'putty. #If this mastic is carefully 
applied to brokeiT bodies, or to fissures of any kind, 

and dried properly, it resists water and fire. 

* 

I 

1?34. A Cemeht to resist Moisturey* 

May be formed by melting by heat, without water, 
common glue,, with half its weight of resin; to 
which must be added, some red ochre, to give it 
body; it is j^iarticgjarly useful for cementing hones 

to their frames. 

» ' * 

43). To make Japanese Cement, or Rice Clue. 

This elegant cement is made by mixing rice 
flour intimately with cold water, and then gently 
boiling it. It IS beautifully white, and dries .ilniost 
^transparent. Papers pasted together by means of 
tills cement will sooner separate 'in ^heir own sub¬ 
stance than afr the joining, which makes it ex¬ 
tremely useful in th^ preparation of curious paper 
articles, as tea-tray.*-, ladies’ dressing-boxts,, and 
othpr articles which require lasers of pajicr to be 
cemented together. It is, in every respect, prefer¬ 
able to common palte made with wheat-flour, for 
almost every purpose to which that article is usually 
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applied. It answers«well, in particular, for pasting 
into books the copies of writings taken off by 
copying-machines or unsized silver paper. , 

With this composition, made wjth a compara¬ 
tively small quantity of water, that it may have the^ 
consistence similar to plastic clay, models, busts* 
statues, basso-relievos,find the like, may be foraied. 
When dry, the articles made of it are susceptible 
of a high polish: they are also veVy durable. 

'The Japanese make quadrille nsh of this sub¬ 
stance, which so nearly resembles* those made ef 
mother of pearl, that the oflicers o^our Eastlhdiu- 
iHcn are often imposed upon. * 

136. Turhey Cemenkfor joining Metals, Glass, 

The jewellers in Turkey, who are mostly Ai*me- 
nians, have a curious method of ornamenting watch 
cases, and similar things, with •dian¥>n(ls and other 
stones, by simply glueing them oil. The stone is 
set in silver and gold, and the lowty^pait of the 
metal made flat, or to correspond wilji the part to 
which it is fo be fixed; it is then warmed gently, 
and the glue applied, wliicl^ is so Very strong t|^at 
the parts never separate. This glue, whidi may be 
applied to many purposes, as it will strongly join 
bits of glass or polished.steel, is thus made. 

Dissolve five or sik bit^ of mastic, as large as 
peas, in as much spirits ofVine as will suffice t% 
render it liquid: *in another vessel dissolve as much 
isinglass (which lias been prcviou 8 l 3 r soaked in water 
till it is swollen And soft! ii^French brandy or in 
runi^ as will mak,e two ounces, by measure, of strong 
glue, anft add two small bits pf giim-galbanum, or 
ammoniacum, which must be rubbed or ground till 
they are dissolved; then mix {he whole with a suf¬ 
ficient heat. Keep it in a phial, stopped; and whea 
it is used set it in hot water. 

• • • K 5 
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437« Excellent Cement for broken China ' 

May be made^ from a mixture of equal parts of 
glue, white of egg, and white lead. 

4SH* Cement to mend broken China or Glass. 

« 

Garlic stampt in a stone mortar; the juice 
whereof, ,when applied to the pieces to be joined 
together, is th^ finest and strongest cement for that 
purpose, and will leaVe little or no mark if done 
with care. ‘ 

439t To prepare a Cement for joining broken Glass, 
China, Earthenware, &!C. 

f 

Take two ounces of good glue, and steep it for 
a night in distilled vinegar; boil them together the 
next day; ,and having beaten a clove of garlic, with 
half an ounce of ox-gall, into a soft pulp, strain the 
juice through a linen cloth, using pressure, and add 
the same to the glue^and the vinegar. I'hen take 
gum-sandarach powdered, and turpentine, of each 
one drachm, and of sarcocol and mastic powdered, 
each half a drachm, and put them into a bottle, 
with an ounce of highly rectified spirits of wine. 
Stop the bottle, and let the mixture stand for three 
' hours in a gentle heat, frequently ilhaking it. Mix 
this tincture rlso with the glue while hot, and stir 
them well together with a stick or tobacco pipe, 
till part of the moisture be evaporated; then take 
the composition from the fire, and it will be ht for 
use. When this cement is to be applied, it must 
be dipt in vinegar^ and ^hen melted in a proper 
vessel, with a gentle heat; and if stones are to be 
cemented, it is proper to mix with it a little pow- 
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dered tripoli or chalS; or if glass is to be conjoined) 
powdered glass should be subs^tut'ed. 

For the uniting the parts of broken china, or 
earthenware vessels, as also glass, ^here the ren¬ 
dering the joint viltible is not of consequence, the. 
following composition, ^which is much more easily 
prepared, may be substituted for the foregoiil|^f 

Take an ounce of Suffolk che^ser, or any oilier 
kind devoid of fat, grate it as small as possible, and 
put it, with an equal weight of quick^limc, into 
three ounces of skimmed milk; Jhix then^tho¬ 
roughly together, and use Ihe composition imme- 
cfiately. 

, Where the broken vessels qr#* for service only, 
and the appearance ismottobe regarded, the joints 
may be made equally strong ii^ith*any other part of 
the glass, by putting a slip of thin paper, or linen, 
smeared with this cement, •over them, after they 
are well joined together by it* This method will 
make a great saving in the case of glusscs employed 
for chemical, or other similar operation^. 

A cements of the same nature %nay4)e made by 
tempering quick-lime with the curjd of milk, till it 
be of a due consistence for fiise. The curd, in tfcis 
case, should be as free as possible from the cream 
or oil of the milk. On this account it should be 
made of m^k from which the cream has been well 
skimmed off, or the Icind Af curd commonly sold 
in the markets, piadc of whey, and the milk fron? 
which butter has been extracted, commonly called 
buttermilk. This cement should oe used in the 


same maniter as \he preceding, and they may be 
applied stones, marble, &c. with equal advantage 
as the compound one above given, and are much 
more easily and cheaply prepared. 

Drying oil, with while lead, is also frequently 
used for cementing china and earthenware; but 
where it is not necei^ary tlie vessels should endure 
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heat or moisture, isinglass glu&, with a little tripoli 
or chalk, is better. ' 

«. • 

440. To 8thp Cracks in Glass f^'esseh. 

The cracks of glass vessels may be raentled, by 
dailbkig them, with a^iutahle piece of linen, over 
with white of egg, strewing both over with finely 
powdered quick'dime, and instantly applying the 
linen closely and evenly. 

r • 

41*1. Cement for preserving fFood and Brick, 

I 

This composition is formed of the following 
materials, vi/. mineial or coal tar, pulverized coal, 
(charcoal is esteemed the bes't) and well fine-slaked 
lime; the coal and lime to be well mixed together, 
proportioned at about £Dur-iiilhs coal and onc-fifth 
lime; the tar (p be heated, and while hot, thick¬ 
ened with the mixture of coal and lime, until it 
becomes so hard that it may be easily spread upon 
the surface of a board, and not run when hot. I'ur- 
pentine or pitch will answ'cr nearly as well as tar, 
and plaster of Paris will answ er in^tead of lime; to 
be used in the same manner, and in about the same 
proportions. The cement must be applied warm, 
and is found to be used easiest with a trowel. 

r442. Cement for TVood or Paper, 

Dissolve soige isinglass in a stnall quantity of 
gin or proof spirit, by a very gentle, heat; and 
preserve it in a bottle for use. 

« 

443, Another, 

■s 

Dissolve, isinglass two parts, and gum-arabic, in 
like manner with the preceding, and keep it in a 
bottle for use. 
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varnishes: 


_ • 

[The following original and excejlint Observation* 
•on Varnishes were first published by Tho. Cooper, 
Esq. of Northumberland, (North America) in the 
./American edition of Dr, fFillfhh's " Ddfnestk 
• Encifclopedia!*'\ 


444. • Observations on Vari&shes, 

The liquids in which th? substances proper for 
malting varnishes are generally dissolved are lin¬ 
seed, nut oil, sunflower oil, oil of turpentine, and 
spirit of wine. Hence the substance^ themselves 
arc all of tfce class of resins. Nut ofl is not often 
used, thoiigli being of a clearer colour than linseed 
oil, it might sometimes deserve the' prefereifce. 
The otiicr essential oils, as rosemary, bergamot, 
&c. arc too dear, and do not dry. 

The substances commonly employed are such as 
form a transparent sAlutioit^with the solvents above 
mentioned, and^are not liable to be affedted bf 
moisture of eny kind: since none of the gums, or 
gum-resins, are fit for the purpose. 

The resins usaally employed are, copal, amber, 
mastic, ^andarac, lac, (both stick lac and seed lac), 
pine turpentine from Chios-or Venice, common 
white resin, dragon’s-blood, gum-elemi, asphalturo, 
or Jew’s-pitch, and coiftmon pitch. To which may 
be added, elastic gum, or ca-out-chouc, though 
thjs is only used at present for balloons. 
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Oil of turpentine deadens *the .colour of paints: 
the varnishes of amher and copal brighten them. 

' Linifed oil is procured by grinding linseed in 
mills for that purpose. It is of a brownish colour. 
.Before it can be used it must belmade drying. The 
reason that oil will not dr}^ without preparation is 
eitife? that it contains a quantity of uncombined 
mucilaginous Substance, or a quantity of uncom- 
^ined acid, or both. I have not seen this anywhere 
ascertained; Mr. Wait told me it was acid. 

Tbe commo^ method of making drying oil, is to 
put about half an ounce of litharge to each quart 
of the oil: boil it not hastily or violently, but with 
a moderate and equal fire, for about two hours^ 
scumming it. If it be boiled too hard it will be 
burnt, and become' brown. Let this rest till all 
sediment has perfectly subsided, then separate the 
clean oil, which will'grow the clearer and the 
better for keeping. When it is made perfectly 
drying, it will have a scum formed at the top. 
Perhaps whise lead would be better to use than 
litharge. 

Poppy oil, is^ from the seeds of the common 

poppy- 

rfut oil, is the oil expressed in the same manner 
from walnut. It is made drying in the same man¬ 
ner as linseed oil: and being clearer, is preferable 
for colourless varnishes. 

To lhake boiled linseed oil Sblourless, take three 
or four gallons of oil: add to it about two quarts 
of fine clear sand, and three or four gallons of boil¬ 
ing water: agitate it for half an hour, separate the 
oil, and repeat the process with fresh water. 

Oil of turpentine is produced by the distillation 
of common turpentine; the residuum is resin. 

Copal, is a resin produefed from certain trees in 
New Spain. The best is the clearest, and such as 
will glaze a hot tobacco-pipe without blistering. 
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Amber (Karabe, Aiccinum) is a substance, but 
whether vegetable or animal is not quite deter¬ 
mined, found upon the sea-shores of Polish Prussiak 
It has been by some thought a resin from trees; by 
others, a fossil; by others, the indurated excrement 
of the whale. * 

Mastic, is a resin pltoduqied from a smaR ^ree 
called the Lentisk, growing in the isle of Chio. 
T}ie bark is cut, and the juice exudes. 

Sandarac, is a resin produced in the, same way 
from a species of juniper, growing;^*on the coast df 
Africa. 

* Lac, gum-lac, seed-lac, is produced on certain 
trees of the fig kind, in the mountainous paints of 
Ihe East Indies, by th^: perforalion of insects in the 
bark. It has been by some thought a kind of wax 
produced by the insects themselves. 

Turpentine is collected iti the Greek isles, b^ 
malting an incision in the fii^trees: the juice is 
turpentine. Venice (Chian) turpentine is brought 
over in large earthen jars. • * 

Common t^sin, tlie residuum ofi turpentine, after 
distilling it to obtain the essential oil. 

Dragon's-blood, a resin ofia red colour, produted 
from certain trees in the East Indies and Madeira, 
and the Canary Islands. 

Gum-Elemt, a resin, the produce of trees grow¬ 
ing in the East Indiefi and &azil. 

Asplialtum, Jcw*s-pitch. This is a native bitumeif 
found in variousi*parts of the world, of a blackish- 
brown colour. * 

Common*Pitchns the residuum after the distilla- 
tio% of t^r. 

Elastic Gum, a substance from the East Indies 
and the Brazils, having all th^ properties of inspis¬ 
sated bird-lime, or of tlfie juice of the misletoe. 

It dissolves in petroleum and oil of turpentine. 
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.445. General Observations on making Varnishcs of 
. *' all Kinds. 

1 st. As the substances that /orm varnishes are 
“extremely inflammable, they ought only to be made 
in c tbrick or stone room with a floor of the same 
materials. They should he cautiously kept from a 
r Arc that flames; 'nor should a lighted candle come 
near them; for the vapour^ particularly of oil'of 
turpentine'and,spirit of wine y will catch fire at some 
distaUce, by fdeans of fame of any hind. The 
operator should always have by him a woollen cloth 
or small blanket in a tub of water to cover the vessel 
containing the ingredients in case of their taking 
fire. They can 0 nl 3 A.be put out by thus excluding 
the air. 

2 d. The substances ,jshould be freed, as much as 
possible, from yiipuritics or every kind, particularly 
sandurac, and preserved free from dust. The ut¬ 
most cleanlwmss, in and about the vessels, is essen¬ 
tially necessary t,o good colour and transparency. 

8 d. The substances, after*being'broken into 
pieces, freed from inpmritics and heterogeneous 
substances, should be put by themselves in the 
melting pot. If reduced to powder or very small 
pieces, they stick to the sides of the pot, and burn 
and Hurt the colour. , * 

^ ^th. All the resinsf should be kept in vessels 
well stopt and closed from dust; i;Jo of the oils 
and spirit. • 

5 th. When the vanish is mad^, it should be left 
some time for the dregs to settle: then be po^ired 
off ^lear, and then b^ filtered through silkTor lawn. 

6 th. For goods that are not to be exposed to the 
heat of the sun, thd spirit varnishes will answer: 
but as sandarac and mastic will melt in the sun, 
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the oil varnishes of dbpal and amber arelthS most 
projter, 

7th, Glazed earthen vessels are better than iron 
copper is soluble in oil, and therefore is not to be 
used. The most 6(»’upulous cleanliness is necessary 
to success. 

41*6. 0/ f'arnis/ies with Spirit cf tVinc, 

Copal-spirit famish. ThisveceipJ; is kept a great 
secret. Mr. Henry, of Manchestqjf-, in England’, 
and the Sieur Wutin, at Paris, make it. Henry’s 
is rather coloured. 

• I have made it, by dissolvii^g copal in at warm 
place, in any of the following essential oils: ber¬ 
gamot, lavondcr, orange, lemon, rosemary, of which 
the last ih* the cheapest; dilute it with twice the 
quantity of highly rectified Spirit of wine. If the 
oil of rosemary is much adulterated with oil of 
turpentine, it will not succeed. Oil of turpentine 
precipitates the copal; but by twelve* hours digea* 
tion (in a small retort with a lanip heat) of oil of 
turpentine on copal, I succeeded ip making a per¬ 
fectly colourless varnish. • • 


1*1*7. Colourless Spirit l^armsh of Mastic andSan- 

* darae.^ 

To one quprt/of rectified spirit add two ounces 
of mastic, in drops, and six ounces of sandarac; 
when well tdissol^ed, add fou{ ounces of pure Ve¬ 
nice turpentin . 

If it i? wanted to be harder, substitute two oiqices 
of gum-lac, half an ounce of gum-elemi, and two 
ounces of clear white icsin instead*of the mastic 
and turpentine. But the colour will not be so 
good. The first is proper for toilet-boxes, &c. the 
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last for canci chairs, furniture, &c. which are much 
handled. 


44<8. F’arnish for Fiolins and Musical Instruments. 

(Spirit of wine one quart, sandarac four ounces, 
gUHi-lacca and mastic, each two ounces, gum-elemi 
one ounce; wh^n all is melted, add two ounces of 
turpentine. 

» 

0 

i 

4>49. Gold-colour f^arnish. i 

Bruse separately four ounces of lacca, as much 
gamboge, as much dragon’s-blood, as much arnotto, 
and one ounce of saffron. Put each of these into a 
quart of spirit of wine. Digest them in the sun or 
in a moderate heat f5r a fortnight, mix them with 
dear varnish 6f sandarac according to the tint you 
want. Four ounces of aloes dissolved in a quart of 
spirit will al^o be a good addition to the above in¬ 
gredients, and give you more comn.and over the 
tint you may require. 


450. General Observations on Spirit Varnishes. 

1. A water«bath is the proper heat for spirit 
varnishes. A sand-bath is liable to be too hot, and 
embers or coals dangerous. 

When tlie water once boils, keep it boiling till 
the substances are dissolved. This you will find by 
stirring it with a glass, or white wood snatuH, or 
a tobacco-pipe. By dissolvijig salt in the water, 
you may increase the heat. When your substances 
are not quite dissolved, liever put them on the fire 
a second time to finish the solution. 

Never fill the vessels but about three parts full. 
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2t Gum-elemi gives consistence, to the varnish, 
but should be used in small proportions. Br^liancy 
is given by the Venice and Ohio turpentine. 

1 . The turpentine should always be melted sepa¬ 
rately, when the substances are dissolved: it should 
be melted in a small qtiantit^ of spirit of win«^nd 
then added. After the turpentine .is added, ^ive 
t}\e water-bath six or eight boils* and then take it 
oft', and strain it through a Ycry fine sieve or fine 
linen. It will be still clearer by standing and re¬ 
pose. • * • 

* 4. The general proportion of*sandarac is about 
ten or twelve ounces to a quart of spirit, and so of 
\hc other gums: if others arc Substituted, the san- 
darac must be proportionaUy ^diminished. The 
spirits of wine should fire gunpowder. * 

5. If you want red or bl^ck varnishes, dragon’s- 
bloqd and vermilion, Jew’s-piftch and lamp-black, 
will answer your purpose. 

6. Seed-lac makes harder varnish ()han shell-lac; 
about ten ounces to the quart ia ^npugh. 

4*51. Oil Varnishes,—Genqjral Observations on 

Vimishes, 

1 . Copal and amber ^are the two principal sub¬ 
stances for oil varnishes; qs each of them pofisesses 
the property of making a heft'd and transparent var¬ 
nish, they nqpd tiot be mixed; but copal should be 
reserved for the* lighter coloured varnishes. Amber, 
however, is tougher than cqpal, and a little of it 
cer^nly improves copal varnish, if the tinge of 
colour iS no objection. 

2 . It requires a stronger nre to dissolve copal 
and amber when mixed with oil, than alone; a 
strong heat hurts the colour. Melt therefore these 
resins by themselves, broken intjp small pieces; 
employ ao more heat than is* necessary to melt 
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them; w^en melted, add to them the hot linseed 
oil by degrees^ stirring as you pour it in; then 
•give a*few boilings to incorporate the whole. 

3. If you have more than one resin to add, melt 
,the hardest (irst, otherwise the most fusible will 
burn before the other is merited. 

4^ A sand-bath, o*.' bright coals that do not 
dame, is the 'peoper heat for oil varnishes; but 
give no more heat than is barely necessary to melt 
them. 

5. .The vessels should be glazed earthenware 
with a cover; and new ones used, for copal varnish 
eepccially, every time. 

6. When the oil and the resin are incorporated 
and well stirred together, add j’our hot oil of tur- 
pei^inc; this should be about double the quantity 
of the oil employed; but the oil should not be 
boiling hot when the turpentine is poured in, other¬ 
wise it may catch fire. Stir it. 

7. Filter or strain the varnish; then let it rest at 
least forty-eitjht houis. The sediment will do for 
a coarser or rfidre coloured \aniish*of the same 
kind: the oil mixed with the sediment will tarnish 
tht colour at the secodd melting. 

452. Copal J'amhh. 

Melt slowly one po\ir.d of copal; add half a pint 
of boiling drying oil: when incoi porated, add one 
pint of oil of turpentine made hot. You may add 
from half a pini to three pints of boiling drying oil, 
According to the consistence i eqifired, ‘ 

4*53! ' Another* 

Melt in a perfectly clesfti vessel, by a very slow 
heat, a pound of clear copal: to this add from one 
to two quarts of drying linseed oil; when the ma- 
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tcrials are thoroughly*mixed, remove the ve*ssel from 
the 1ire» and keep constantly st^rriitg it till most of 
the heat is gone: then add one pound of oil t)f tur¬ 
pentine. Strain the varnish through a piece of 
clobc linen, and keep it for use. The older it is,, 
the more drying does it^becomc. 


4<5.4'. Another, 

M. Carendelfez, formerly 5f St. JDonringo, and 
at present resident at New York? finds that an 
ounce of good sulphuric aether, «Qnd an ounce of 
copal ill gross [lowder, mixed together in a well 
slopped bottle, and placed in a«rnoderate santl-heat 
or water-bath, form a*perfect^soIution. M. C. re¬ 
marks, that the solution, though* not very cheap, 
aifords a fine and brilliant varnish, and the process 
is so easy as to be repeated oy.anyjperson, though 
of very moderate skill. 


455. Gold-colour Varnishi ox %acl/fsr. 

Take eight ounces of amber, two ounces of lac«a; 
melt them; add eight ounces of drying oil; then 
add oil of turpentine coloured with gamboge, ar- 
notto, saffroi., and draggn s-blood, according Jo the 
tinge you want. • ^ 

456. * * Black Japan. • 

Melt ei^it ouhees of amber; melt (separately 
froi* thcamber)*four ounces ofasphaltum, and four 
ounces of resin: when melted,* add eight ounces of 
boiling oil, and then six teen •ounces of oil of tur¬ 
pentine; then stir in fiPom half an ounce to one 
ounce lamp-black, and give it another boil or two. 
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457. 


Common F^amish, 


One pound ef resin, one ounce ^um-elemi, eight 
iSunces drying oily and sixteen ounces oil of tur¬ 


pentine 


458. Varnishes with Turpentine alone. 

Oil of turpentine will dissolve any of these resins, 
except copal and amber; but it does not make so 
good varnish as when mixed with boiled oil. 


459. Common Turpentine Varnish ^ 

1b frequently made by dissolving one pound of tur¬ 
pentine, or about ten ounces of resin, in oil of tur¬ 
pentine alone. 

* j 

460. * Elastic Gum Varnish. 

Cut the gum into smell pieces, and digest with it 
thirty-two parts of pure oil of turpentine for 
twenty-four hours in a warm place. Rosemary, 
lavenqer, and other essential oils also dissolve it. 
8o does nitric aether. •If softened by boiling in 
rater, or still more in a solution of alum, it may 
be joined. 


461. Varnishes of Gums, 

Gum-tragacanth and gum-arabic may be dis¬ 
solved in water; or the first in brandy. Ichthyocolla 
(isinglass) is best dissolved in brandy or whisky. 
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462. Elaetic Gum {see p. 207.) , 

Size —From diluted glue; from White leather 
cuttings. 

Fish Size —Boiled eel ikins. 

463. Martinis Copal VarniUh. 

In a large gallon earthen pot, with a cover like 
a chocolate pot, melt four ounces ChTo turpentine; 
wh^n fluid, pour in eight ounces, of amber pow¬ 
dered ; set it on the fire a quarter of an hour. Take 
off the pot; add to it one pound.of pounded oopal, 
four or more of turpeptine, and one gill of warm 
oil of turpentine. Increase the neat a little; when 
it has been on the fire half an hour, take it off, stir 
the ingredients, adding two'ounces of the finest 
and whitest colophony or resin. *Set It again on the 
fire*, and increase the heat till the whole is quite 
fluid. Remove the pot; let the heat subside a little; 
have ready tvfenty-four ounces (abfiut Otie pint and 
a quarter) of drying linseed oil, poppy, or nut oil; 
pour it boiling hot by degrees into ^our ^ums aiJd 
stir them well. When mixed, set it agam on the 
fire, stirring it till it boils up; then take it off and 
add a quart of turpentiifC made hot; stir and*give 
it one boil more; then add kaother pint of turpen¬ 
tine made hot; stir it well, give it one more boil, 
and it is enou^. * Strain it; if thiclger than linseed 
oil, thin it with oil of turpentine. Let it stand a 
month before it i^ used. It should be made in an 
open* yard, for the frequent practice is very un¬ 
wholesome. • • 

Great danger will attqnd the addition of copal, 
as the same heat which would be required to dis¬ 
solve the copal would volatilize the turpentine, and 
take fire if uie vapou^were directed to the flame. 
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^ 464?. • \4mher Varnish. 

Melt eight bunces of Chio tuipentine, pour in one 
• pound of powdered amber by degrees, stirring it all 
the while; set it on the ^re for half an hour, then 
adl5l two ounces of^white resin: stop the cover 
close, and increase the fire till the whole is melted. 
To this add one pound of hot drying oil; and then 
by degrees a^ quart of oil of turpentine. Amber 
cant only be ‘dissolved clear, by melting it with 
soiue less glutinous gum. 8ame process for crpal 
varnish,— Fnc, vol. v. [Philadelphia) p, 233. 


465. Varnish fqr coloured Drawings and Prints, 

Take of Canada balsam one ounce, spirit of tur¬ 
pentine two ounces; mix them together. Befoie 
this composition is applied, the drawing or print 
should be si^sed with a solution of isinglass in water; 
and when dry, apply the varnish with a camel’s- 
hair brush. 

, . I 

466. To varnish plaster Ca^ts or Models. 

Take about a quarter of an ounce avoirdu pois, 
of the finest white soap, ^ate it small, and put it 
into a new glazed er-'ilien vessel, with an English 
^pint of water; hold it over the fre till the soap is 
dissolved, then add the same quantity of bleached 
wax cut into small pieces: as soon as the whole 
is incorporated, it is nt for use. 

Mode of Application ,—Dry the model w ell at the 
fire, suspend it by a thread, and dip it in the var¬ 
nish ; taxe it out, and a quarter of an*hour after 
dip it in again; let it stand for six or seven days, 
then, with a bit of muslin rolled softly round your 
finger, rub the model gently, pnd this will produce 
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a brilliant gloss; but this part of .the operation 
must be done with great care and a light hand, as 
the coat of varnish is thin. 

4-67• Another fF'ay, 

Take skim milk, from whicli*tlic cream has bein 
carefully taken off, and with a cantel’s hair pencil 
lay over the cast till it holds out, or will imbibe no 
more; shake or blow olF any £hat rgnains on the 
surface, and lay it in a place free fA>m dust; «nd 
when it is dry, it will look like polished marble. 

N. B,—This last mode answers equally well with 
the former, but will not resist tht weather. • 

® u I * 

468. f^arnlshfor Earthenware, 

To make it white, glass an*(l soda in equal pro¬ 
portion must be pounded together, v5ry fine, care¬ 
fully sifted, and well mixed. The mixlure must 
next be exposed to a strong heat till it Is rendered 
very dry. It*is after that to be put ifito vessels 
whicli have been already baked; it^ will then be 
melted, and the varnish is made. It may be apl^ 
plied in the usual manner. 

469. French soft Varnish for Engravers, 

One ounce of virgin's wax, one ounce of asphal- 
tum or Greek*pitdi, half an ounce of common 
pitch, and a |[uartcr of an ounce of Burgundy pitch. 

N. B.—The cel^Arated Vivdres, the landscape 
engraver, always 'used this varnish, in preference 
to any other. * • 

470. Varnish for Furniture. 

To one part of vi]|;gin's white whx add eight 
parts of oil of petroleum; lay a slijght coat of this 
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mixture on tlje wood with a badger’s brush while 
a little warm; the oil will then evaporate, and 
leave a thin coat of wax, which should afterwards 
be polished with a coarse woollen cloth. 

I*?!' A Varnish for Toiht Boxes, Cases, Fans, &;c. 

Dissolve two ounces of gum*mastic, and eight 
ounces of gum-sundarac, in a quart of alkdhol; 
then add fou^ ounchs of Venice turpentine. 

• ' 

472. Preparation of the true Copal Famish. * 

Trkc two parts of gum copal reduced to a fine 
powder; wash it repeatedly in water, to free it 
from the woody fibres: then introduce it into a 
flask, and pour over it four parts of pure oil of 
rosemary; digest the mixture in a gentle heat for 
three days, or longer; after which, add as much 
highly rectified spirits of wine as is deemed ncces- 
sar}'^, and suffer it to remain undisturbed, until the 
impurities subside; then decant the v^arnish. 

473. To mahe Vainish for Oil Paintings. 

According to the number of your pictures, take 
the whites of the same number of eggs, and to each 
picture take the bigness of a hazel-nut of white 
sugar-candy, dissolved, and mix it with a tea-spoon¬ 
ful of brandy: beat the whites\of your eggs to a 
froth; then l^t it settle; take the clear, put to it 
your brandy and sugar, and varnish o /er your pic¬ 
tures with it: this is much better than any otfier 
varnish, as it is easily washed off when your pic¬ 
tures want cleaning again. 

474. To mahe JVhite Varnish. 

Dissolve gum-sondarac aad guni-mastf c in spirits 
of wine; leave jt to settle for two days; then strain 
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it through a linen cloth, let it stand for soide lime, 
pour the clear liquid, and botde ife for use. 

• 

1 . 75 . Another, by Dr, JFlthertifg^ 

Take of gum-sandarac an ounce and a half; 
mastic, in drops, half an hunce^ gum-clcmi, a ^«r- 
ter of an ounce; oil of spike lavcndpr,*a quarter l)f 
an Qunce; put them into a half-pint phial, and fdl 
it up with best spirits of wine. Let it stand in 
rather a warm place, till all the gumsjUrc dissolved, 
and then pour off the varnish into a clean pfiial, 
andrit will be ready for use. * 

• 

476. Excellent Famish for Uyihrellas, 8(c, 

Articles much exposed to the weather are ren¬ 
dered both sun and rain prcpof by the following 
varnish. Boil well together two pounds of turpen¬ 
tine* one pound of litharge in powder, and two or 
three pounds of linseed oil. When the* article is 
brushed over ^ith this varnish, it must be dried in 
the sun; after which the greatest heat will not 
affect it. • * • 

4?77. A FatntJih fur preAcrving Insects, Fruits, S^c, 

• m 

Take one pound of rectified spirits of wine, and 
two ounces of white amber; dUd thereto an ounce 
of white sandarac ,£ind white mastic, an ounce and 
a half of Venice turpentine; digest‘the whole in 
bdlneo nmrisB*during forty-eight, hours, to an entire 
disdoli^tion; take put the intestines of the insect 
you have & mind to preserve; lay them for soiyc 
days in rectified spirits of wine, mixed with clarified 
sugar-candy; afterwards besmear them with your 
varnish till they are transparent as glass: in this 
manner you will preserve them a lon^ time. 
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This* varnish succeeds equally with vegetables 
and fruits, which never rot or decay whtn not 
affected by the exterior air, as has been observed 
with regal d to cherries, which are preserved per¬ 
fectly well, by besmearing them with melted m hite 
wax. 

478. Method of pieparing Linseed Oil Garnish. 

One pound of well pulverized and sifted litharge, 
four ounces ( f finely pounded white vitriol, and one 
quart of linseed oil. Put these ingredients into an 
iron pan of suUi a size that it may be only half 
full^ mix them well together, and boil them till 
the'moisture is evaporated, which may be known 
by a pellicle bqing- formed on the suiiacc, or by the 
barrel of a quill bursting when thiust to the bottom 
of the boiling varnish. Then take it from the fire 
and pour off,the clear liquid, taking care to keep 
back the thick part, which has deposited itself* 
at the bjt|ora. While boiling, it must be stirred 
several times Kound, that the litharge may not fall 
to the bottom; but stir it constantly, else super- 
^uous litharge will .he dissolved, and the varnish 
become too thick. 

'I’hc composition of amber varnish consists of half 
a pound o( melted or roasted amber, one pound and 
a half of linseed oil vainish, and two pounds of tur¬ 
pentine oil. The amber and linseed oil varnish are 
to be mixed together in a deen cast-iron pan, of 
such a size as to be only one third full, and to be 
kept over a slow .fire till ihcjambea is dissolved, 
which may be known by its swelling uy; the 
operator therefore must have at hand a large copper, 
or iron vessel, that the varnish may be held over it 
in case it should rise above the sides of the pan, and 
to prevent the loss that would thereby be occa¬ 
sioned.—‘When the varnish is dissoKed, the pan 
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must iie taken from the fire; and when the mix¬ 
ture has cooled, the turpentine oil is* to be poured 
into it, continually stirring it. Then let it %tand • 
some time, that the coarse undissolved particles 
may deposit themsefves at the bottom; after which • 
pour off the clear varniiji, and, having strair^^d it 
through a piece of linen, put it in bottles for us£ 

In boiling the varnish, care must ffe taken that 
it irtay not boil over, or catch fire. Should this 
happen to be the case, it must hot bc^extinguished 
by water; for this mode would occasion su^h a 
sputtering, that the operator wouJd be in danger 
of luiving his face bespattered with the boiling var- 
iikh. The best method, therefore, is to cover the 
vessel in such a mannqjp as to exclude the air, and 
for this purpose to have at hand a piece of wood, 
plate of iron, or any thing else that may cover the 

vessel and extinguish the flange. 

° • • 

47^. f'arithk fur Pales and coarse JVoo^ TForlt 

Take any quantity of tar, and grind* it with as 
much Spanish brown as it will bear, without ren¬ 
dering it too thick to be used as a paint or varnish, 
and tlieii spread it on the pales, or otlier wood, 
as soon as convenient, for it quickly hardens by 
keeping. • . 

This mixture must be l£ii(| on the wood to be 
varnished, by a large brush, or house-painter’s tool; 
and the work sliownd then be kept as free from dust 
as possible, till the varnish be thoroughly dry. It 
wijl, if laid* on smooth w'ood, have a very good 
glossf anc^ is an excellent preservative of it against 
moisture; on which account, as well as its being 
cheaper, it is far preferable tq painting, not only 
for pales, but for wcathCr-boarding, and all other 
kinds of w'ood-work for grosser purposes. Where 
the glossy brown colour is not liked,* the work may 
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be made of greyish brown^ by mixing ^ small 
proportion of white lead, or whitening, or ivory 
blaclS, with the Spanish brown. 


480. 


To make Gold Varnish. 


Jiliis ingenious process, which is at present 
employed throughout Europe, in gilding wooden 
frames, coaches, and various articles, and which 
was formerly^used In the preparation of the now 
old-fashioned •leather tapestry, w'as invented to¬ 
wards the end of the sixteendi century. The com* 
position is as follows:— 

Take gum-lac, and having freed it from the filth 
and bits of wood wjfh which^it is mixed, put it into 
a small linen bag, and wash it, in pure w'ater, till 
the water becomes no longer red, then take it from 
the bag, and suffer it*to dry. When it is perfectly 
dry, pound if very fine, because the finer it is 
pounded it will dissolve the more readily. Ttien 
take four pEA'ts of spirits of wine, and one of gum, 
reduced, sfe bdfore directed, to ifli impalpable 
powder, so tha/ for every four pounds of spirits you 
irfay have one of gu^; mix these together; and, 
having put them into an alembic, graduate the 
fire so that the gum may dissolve in the spirits. 
When dissolved, strain thte whole through a strong 
piece of linen cloth ^ throw away wdiat remains in 
the cloth, as of no use, and preserve the liquor in 
a glass bottle^ closely corked. ‘This is the gold 
varnish which may be employed for gilding any 
kind of wood. * * 

When you wish to use it, you must, in Drdd!* that 
therwork may be d6ne with more smoothness, em¬ 
ploy a brush mado of the tail of a certain qua¬ 
druped called Vari, well S:nown to those who sell 
colours for painting; and with this instrument 
dipped in the liquor, wash o\;pr gently, three times^ 
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the wood which has *been silvered. You must, 
however, remember, every time you pass the brush 
over the wood, to let it dry; for, in so doing,-your . 
work will be extremely beautiful, aad have a re¬ 
semblance to the finest gold. 

481, Varnish for Drawings, Prints^ fifc. 

Boil four ounces of isinglass, in small pieces, in 
one quart of brandy or spirits ef wine, expose it to 
the air, and when only warm wash ^er the print 
or drawing (which should be previously mounted), 
anJ let it stand till quite dry; then wash it again 
at a small distance from the firp, or it will blister, 
v hich repeat two or thj^e times ; then go twice over 
with tlie following white varni^i Take of gum- 
sandarac and gum-mastic equal parts; dissolve 
them in spirits of wine; let fticm settle two days, 
then strain through a linen cloth* and pour the clear 
liquor into a bottle for use. 

• • 

18S. To^make a Lacquer for brass. 

Take eight ounces of spirits of*wine, and one 
ounce of arnotto, well bruised; mix this in a bottle 
by itself; then take one ounce of gamboge, and 
mix it in like manner, ^to the same quantity of 
spirits; also bruised saffron^ gteeped in spirits, to 
nearly the same proportion. After this take seed- 
lac varnish, wliat c^uantity you please, and you may 
brighten it to your mind by the above mixture: 
if Jt be too*yelIo\f, add a little more from the ar- 
nott(](*bot^e; and* if it be too red, add a little more 
from the gamboge, or safiron bottle; if too strong, 
add a little spirits of wine, drc. Thus you may 
temper lacquer or vamilh to what degree of per¬ 
fection you please. 
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48S. To make Chinese f^arnkh. 

Take of gum-lac in grains four ounces: put it 
into a strong bottle, with a pdund of good spirits 
of wine, and add about the bulk of a hazel-nut of 
caffl|)hor; allow theun to mix in sumiiior in the 
sun, or in winter on hot embers, for twenty-four 
hours, shaking the bottle from time to time; pass 
the whole through *a fine cloth, and throw away 
wha{ remains npon it. Then let it settle for twenty- 
four hours, and^you will find a clear part in the 
upper part of the bottle, which you must separate 
gently, and put in^p another phial, and the remains 
will serve for the first layers; 

' t 

481?. Varnish to prevent the Rays of the Sun from 
passing through^fhe Glasses of JVindows* 

Pulverize giim-tragacanth, and put it to dissolve 
for twenty-four hours in whites of eggs w'cll beaten. 
Lay a coat of this on the panes of your windows 
with a soft brush, and let it dry. 

485. Seed^Lac Varnish. 

Take spirit of wine one quart; put it in a wide¬ 
mouthed bottle, and ,add thereto eight ounces of 
seed-lac, which is la.‘ge grained, bright and clear, 
free from dirt and sticks; let it*stgnd two days or 
longer, in a warm place, often sfiaking it, strain it 
through a flannel into another bottle, and it is fit for 
use. 

9 

48B. Shell-Lac VarnisK 

Take good spirits of wine one quart, eight ounces 
of the thinnest and most transparent shell-lac, which 
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if melted in the flame* of a candle will dra^ (fut in 
the lotigebt and finest hair; mix and shake these 
together, and let them stand in a warm p1ac£ for , 
two days, and the varnish will be r^eady for use. 
This varnish is soft or than that made of seed-lac, 
but it may be mixed with it for varnishing wood, &c. 

9 - 


BREWING, .* 

AND MANAGEMENT OF MALT LIQUORS. 

487. Niceties in Malting ^ the Observance of which 
will increase the Profit!^ of the Maltster near 
Ten per Cent. " • 

t 

In malting barley, the water shoulc^ be changed 
oftenest in spring and autumn, when Uie weather 
is warm; if barley is left to steep too long at these 
seasons in the same water ,*1116 ulitcr will grq^w 
slimy, and sometimes sour; the maltster should 
therefore v/iitch the change of the w’ater, and when 
he finds it smooth or oil 3 fc to the touch/or inclining 
to smell or taste sour, it must be changed imme¬ 
diately. * * 

The common Method of changing it, is first to 
draw off that in which the barle}^ was steeping, 
and then by pailslul, or pumping, fill the cistern 
agaiis; but this is a bad way, for when the water is 
drawn off, the barley lies closer, and is ftpt to heat, 
which causes great damage. It is therefore recom¬ 
mended to get a hogslfead olT water in readiness 
near the cistern, which should be thrown on the 
barley the instant the first water is uirawn off; and 
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as a' hbgshead of water is sufficient to v/et eight 
bushels of barley, as many hogsheads, sa^e one, 
should be afterwards added, as the cistern will 
wet. , r 

River water is tlie best, and* hard spring water ie 
the worst: in general the water that soonest lathers 
sl^lUid be preferred.^ ' 

A thin-skinned fine-coated barley is the best for 
making malt; it need not be very full-bodied,*but 
should be quite ripe. 

Barley that has grown on land highly manured 
is not so good as that produced on a land mode¬ 
rately rich without manure; and if the soil is very 
luxuriant, either by nature or art, the barley will 
not be fit for the maltster. ^ 

It is a good praedee to give malt as much drying 
as possible on the door; it does not shrink so much 
as on the kiln, and acquires no foreign taste; when 
it comes to th«> kiln, the fire in the furnace should 
be moderate, but equal. „ 

Brown It, used in the same proportion as pale, 
will not make«the strongest becr;,>but the pale 
malts that are slack dried make a raw, unwhole¬ 
some liquor, that will not keep. 

Maltsters should never buy barley grown on va¬ 
rious soils, or even different fields, because the kerns 
will spire at different times; they should therefore 
never buy tithe barley^ A maluter having bought 
one hundred quarters of tithe barley, without 
knowing it, soon discovered it in the malting, and 
sold it to a hdg-feeder for eight-pence a quarter 
less than he gave, as the least less he should incur 
by his bargain. ^ « 

To discpver whether malt has been made of 
mixed or unripe barley, throw a couple of handsful 
of it into a bowl of water; stir it gently, and the 
grains that have not been malted will sink, the 
half-malted grains will have one end sunk, and so 
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swim in a perpendicular position, and thase that 
are perfectly malted will swim. The best barley 
will not malt equally well at all times. As so^on as 
housed, before it is in sweat, and af|er the sweat-* 
ing is over, it will malt well, but not while it is in 
sweat. 

Barley that has been ^ot in early in a vei^'dry 
season malts but indifferently ;* but if (lie same oar- 
ley Js left abroad till rain falls on*it to loosen the 
husks from the kernel, it will ;nalt well, and yield 
a large increase. 


• • 

^SS. Method of extracting the Virtue of Hops in 

► 

The usual method is to put in Hops without any 
preparation, into the strong ^eer or ale wort; the 
consequence is, the richer and Jbetter the wort is, 
die, less it will partake of the essence of the hops. 
The rich fat wort sheathes up the pore^ of the hop, 
and, as it wer^ embalms the Icaves^so that the beer 
or ale wort can extract scarcely any part of the ne¬ 
cessary quality of the hop; ]^ut when it is put injo 
the small beer wort, a fluid of a more thin nature, 
there the pores arc unsheathed, and the small beer 
is rendered too bitter; tjierefore the bops, before 
they are put into the strong drink, should be*pre¬ 
viously soaked in a pail of hot*water. 

To confirm ^h^ truth of this observation, take a 
quarter of an ounce of the best groen tea, and in¬ 
stead of pouring an it simple boiling water, let the 
wfiteiuhave the s^ime quantity of sugar boiled in it 
that woufd be necessary to siYeeten so much tea 
when made, and you will find that the sweethbss 
of the water will prevenUits extracting the grateful 
bitter of the tea. 


Jiretving 
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489. Cheap pnd easy Method of Brewmg, c 

Oife bushel of malt and three quarters of a 
pound of hops will, on an average, brew twenty 
gallons of good beer. 

For this quantity of malt, boil twenty-four gal- 

loifj^of water; and having dashed it in the copper 

willi cold W2ttei: to stop the boiling, steep the malt 

(properly covered up) for three hours; then tie up 

the hops in a hair ^loth, and boil malt, hops, and 

wort, altogether, for three quarters of an hour, 

which will reduqe it to about twenty gallons. Strain 

it off, and set it to work when lukewarm. 

li^ large brewings this process perhaps would not 

answer, but in small ones, where the waste is not so 

great, and where tile malt can be boiled, the essence 

is sure to be extracted. 

»' 

490. To makt excellent and wholcsmne Table Beer, 

To eighty quarts of boiling water put a pound of 
treacle, a /quarter of an ounce of gjpger, and two 
bay leaves; let this boil for a quarter of an hour, 
tlnen cool, anVl worl<i it w’ith yeast, the same as 
other beer. 

491. Uses of ground Ivy in Ale^ S(c. 

The leaves throw^i'into the vat with ale clarify 
it, and give it an antiscorbutic .quality. The ex¬ 
pressed juice .mixed with a little'wine, and applied 
morning and evening, destroys the whjte specks in 
horses* eyes. 

f 

492. To make Ginger Beer, 

To every gallon of spring water add one ounce 
of sliced white ginger, one pound of common loaf 
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fiugar. and two ounces of lemon-juice, or three 
large table-spoonsful; boil it near aniiour, and take 
off the scum; then run it through a hair sieve into • 
a tub, and when *cool, (viz. 70) add*yeast in pro¬ 
portion of half a piht to nine gallons; keep it in a 
temperate situation two days, during which it may 
be stirred six or eight times; ihen put it into a^cask, 
which must be kept full, and the yjeast taken off at 
the bunghole with a spoon. In a fortnight add 
half a pint of fining (isinglass •picked and steeped 
in beer) to nine gallons, which will,*if it has been 
prpperly fermented, clear it by accent. The*cask 
must be kept full, and the rising particles taken off 
at the bunghole. When fine (which may bjf ex¬ 
pected in twenty-fouijjours) bottle it, cork it well, 
and in sunvner it win be ripe*and fit to drink in a 
fortnight. 

493. To mahe Yeast or ^Bafm, 

• 

Mix tw’o quarts of soft water with w^eat flour, to 
the consistenee of thick gruel, or soft hasty pudding; 
boil it gently for half an hour, and when almost cold, 
stir into it half a pound of »ugar, dnd four spooBS- 
ful of good )cast. Put it into a large jug, or 
earthen vessel, wnth a narrow top, and place it 
before the fire, so that it may, by a moderate heat, 
ferment. The fermentatioci will throw up a thin 
liquor, which pour off and^hrow awayj the re¬ 
mainder keep* far use in a cool place in a bottle, or 
jug tied over. The same quantity df common yeast 
will suffice* to bake or brew with. Four spoonsful 
of tlfis w^ll make a fresh quantity as before. 

■ 

494, Substitute for^ Barm or Yeast. 

[This receipt was presented to .the October Meet* 

ing of the Manchester Agricultural Society, held 
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at *A)trInghara, 1809^ by Charles Lownds, £s(]u 

when it was ordered tliat a copy should be printed 

for.each member .3 

« 

Boil two ounces of hops in four quarts of water 
* twenty minutes; strain it, and whilst hot stir in 
hal^T. pound of dour; when milkwarm, mix half 
a pint of good ale yeast, or a pint of this mixture, 
which you should always reserve to keep a supply. 
When nearly cold, ,bottle and cork it well, and 
keep it for u^^e in a cool place; if too warm, it 
would be apt to fly; you will judge of this by the 
season of the year; observe to nil the bottles only 
two-thirds full. 

Wh'en used, put"of it into the flour you intend 
for bread, in the prrportion a pint to twenty-four 
pounds, with water to make it of a proper warmth; 
mix a little of the flou** with it in the middle of the 
mug, or kneading vessel: it must be covered close, 
and set in a tolerably warm place all night. Knead 
it well in tbe^morning, and let it stand some hours 
longer to rise. ^It should be eighteen or twenty 
hours from the first putting together, before your 
bread is set into the oven. 

495. To make Yeast in the TurJtish Manner, 

Take a small tea-cupfuh of split or bruised peas, 
and pour on it a pint ^f boiling water, and set it in 
a vessel all niglit bn the hearth, or any warm place. 
The next moripng the water will have a froth on 
it, and be good yeast, and will make as much bread 
as two quartern loaves. 

496,, Easy Method of preserving Yeast, 

Yeast may be preserved^for a considerable time, 
by coating a board with a whiting-brush, allowing 
the coat to dry; then putting on another, which is 
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in like manner to dry; and so a third, an!l any 
numlfer of successive coatings, which, when per¬ 
fectly dry, will keep vigorous for a long time.* An-* • 
other method is to whisk the yeast until it becomes 
thin, and then to lay it upon a dry platter or dish,, 
repeatedly, with a soft brush as above-mentioned. 
The top is then to be turned downwards t^beep 
out the dust, but not the air wlyclf is to dry it. 
By< this method it may be continued till it be two 
or three inches thick, when it tnay be preserved in 
dry tin canisters for a long time good. When used 
for baking, a piece is to be cuj oif, and laid in 
warm water to diffuse or dissolve, when it will be 
fit for use. . . 


49*7. 


To make artijicxat Yeast, 


Boil potatoes of the mealy sort till they are 
thoroughly soft; skin and mash*thein very smooth, 
an j put as much hot water as will make the mash 
of the consistency of common beer y^ast, and not 
thicker. Acjfl to every pound of potatoes two 
ounces of coarse sugar or treacle, and when just 
warm, stir in it for every pound df potatoes t^o 
spoonsful of yeast; keep it warm till it has done 
fermenting, and in twenty-four hours it may be 
used. A y)ound of potatoes will make about a 
quart of yeast, and when .made will keep tliree 
months. Lay your bread ci^ht hours before you 
bake it. • ,* 

N. B. Instead of water and sugftr in the above 
receipt, beer has Iw^en used, not bitter nor strong, in 
tlfe seme proportion, and with equal if not better 
success. * 


498. Usefulness of the common Hazel-nut in Brewing, 

In countries where yeast is scarce^it is a common 
practice t# take the twigs of hazel, and, twisting 
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them together so as to be full of chinks, to steep 
them in the ale-yeast during its fermentation; thi^y are 
then hung up to dry, and at the next brewing they 
are put into the wort instead of yeast. In Itmy the 
. chips are frequently put into turbid wine, for the 
purpose of clearing it, Airhich is effected in twenty- 
font hours. " 

499. To extract ihfi Essence of Malt for Brewing, 

A{ler brewu.g, when the grains are done with, 
strew a small quantity of anslacked lime over the 
same, with two or three roots of horse-radish. This 
will draw out all the remaining goodness from tlie 
malt, and make a spall quantity go farther than is 
generally supposed. 


I 

DISTILLING. 


500. A cheap Refrigerator or Condenser, 

A short, somewhat flat vessel, two yards in length, 
nine square feet surfUce, with the same quantity of 
cold water, has a greater cooling power than a worm 
of five spiral turns and six yards length; and if there 
be a small pipe to connect the still and the con¬ 
denser, the condensing water will continue cold a 
much longer time. 

501. To cure Spirituous Liyuor of bad Flavour, 

If common raw spirits be agitated with charcoal, 
they will be deprived of th&ir bad flavour; but if 
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kept in the cask long "afterwards, are very* a{)t to 
rasuiut the old flavour. 


502. Improvement of the Stnell and Taste of common 

ardent Spirits, 

• * 

By distilling eight ounces of common ardent 
spirits, (corn or malt spirits) over one ounce of 
charcoal-powder, the smell and tast^are consider¬ 
ably improved, • 


503. To improve the Jflavour of Malt Spirits. 

t • 

The flavour of malt spirits is said to be highly 
improved, by putting three Ounces and a half of 
finely powdered charcoal, and louf ounces and a 
half of ground rice, into a quart of spirits, and let¬ 
ting it stand during fifteen days, frequently stirring 
it; then let fhc liquor be strained, anfl it will be 
found nearly of the same flavour as Jbrandy. 


501*. Eau d% Cologne. 

Mix rectified spirit of wihe, thirteen pounds; 
Hungary v'^ator, /hree pounds and a half; spirit of 
wine distilled from balm leaves, two pounds; essence 
ofbergamotj three«ounces 5 orange flower-water, one 
})buifd; essence oC lemon, an ounce; and essence of 
rosemary, a drachm. Shake this mixture well to¬ 
gether in a large bottle, and the liquor is made/ It 
will in this ready way btf very "delicate, and answer 
every requisite purpose; but if superior delicacy be 
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desired; it may be obtained by distilling the above 
mixture, or rather double the quantity of e&ch io^ 

^ gredjpnt in a gentle sand heat, so as to draw ofi all 
‘ uie liquor, wj^th the exception of only two quarts 
left b^ind in the still. 

505 .1 Lavendef TFiter. 

One ounce cf oil of lavender, one drachm of 
essence of bergamot, sixty drops of oil of ambergris, 
and a pint of spirit 6f wine. 

ri 

m 

506. Excellent Lavender IFiter. 

Inra pint of spirit of wine, put three drachms of 
the essential oil of lavender, and one drachm of 
essence of ambergris. 

507. ^ Rose IF\iter. 

Gather the petals of the damask rose on a dry Jay 
when they a.'e fbll-blown; to u peck of the leaves 
put a quait of water, put them intu a cold still, 
make a slow hre under it; the slower you distil the 
rose water the 1>etter it will be. Bottle it, and in 
two or three days cork it. 

508. Eau de Luce. 

In four ounces of rectified spirit of wine, dissolve 
ten or twelve grains of white soap. •'After filtering 
the solution, dfssolvc in it a drachm t}f rectified on 
of amber, and then filter it again.—Mix, in a flint 
glass bottle, as much of tins solution with the 
strongest spirit of sal-ammoniac, or pure volatile 
alkali, as will, w'hen sufficiently agitated, produce a 
beautiful milky fluid. Should a cream form on its 
surface, more of the spirit of wine must be added. 
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509. Hungary JVater, , 

Take a sufficient quantity of the^Howcsrs and 
leaves of rosemary, infuse them an hour in spirits 
of wine, and draw off t^e Hungary water di¬ 
stillation in a refrigeratory, • • 

510. French and much improved Method of mahing 

Hungary fFater, • ^ 

■fake a large handful of the flowers and tender 
leaves of rosemary, with a few qf thyme^ lavender, 
and sage; then putting ^11 of them into a thick glass 
bottle, pour pi a quart^f spirits (ff wjiie; afterwards, 
merely to give it colour, put in a few pieces of 
alkanct-root, instantly recork She bottle, and shake 
it briskly till the water obtains a« purple tinge. 
Thtf is far preferable to any other Hungary water, 
and particularly so if it be placed, &i> at least a 
month, exposed oii sand or gravel to thcuheat of the 
sun. 

511. Eau des Carmes, 

Take two pounds of fresh gathered balm wl^n in 
dower, and cleared from the stalks; four ounces of 
lemon-peel, pare^ immediat^y from the newest 
fruit; eight ouTices of coriander seeds ^ two ounces, 
each, of pounded cloves, cinnamon,*and nutmegs; 
oqc ounce bf drifld and pounded angelica-roots; 
and fbn quarts of highly lectified spirit of wine. 
Having steeped these ingredients four or five dpys 
in the spirit of wine, draw' oif l^y distillation in the 
heat of a water bath, teft quarts. Rectify the di¬ 
stilled liquor by a second distillation in a water 
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bath| drawing off somewhat less than nine quarts. 
In this rectification, the more volatile, subtle, and 
aromatic parts of the ingredients alone arise, leav¬ 
ing behind an acrid, bitter, white liquor, loaded 
only with the grosser oil, and deprived of the spe¬ 
cific flavour of the respective articles. 



PART III. 

• • 

HINTS ON DOMESTIC WINE-MAKING* 


The high price of foreign winefc, and the difiit:ulty 
of obtaining them g^uine at any price, have for 
some time directed a considerable share of the 
public attention to our English fruits; and great 
improvements have been introduced into the prac- 
t’.c? of domestic wine-making. Tho'ugh it is mani- 
fesfly impossible to rival the delicious, nectar of 
the vineyards^ of Champagne, Burj^unJy, and Bor¬ 
deaux—for no management can make a* grape of a 
gooseberry—yet, a very tole];able imitation of th^e 
wines may be obtained from our own fruits, superior 
in every respect to the spurious compounds which 
arc generally sold as French wines. 

It has been commonly ^aid, that wines tnade 
from English fruits are unwholesome; but there 
is nothing in .thdr chemical qualities, or medical 
properties, as far as we are acquainted with them, 
to justify ^his abortion. And, indeed, when we 
read JMr. Accum|s account of the deleterious adul¬ 
terations* employed in the composition of that fac¬ 
titious farrago, which is imposed upon us under*the 
taking title of Old Por^ we tnay safely conclude, 
that on the score of wholesomeness at least, the 
balance will be in favour of our doinestic liquors. 
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In the management of the domestic wine-press^ 
we must take the grape as the standard to regulate 
all oi^r proceedings. For the grape contains within 
itself all the .principles requisite for making wine, 
in a proportion which disposes its juices naturally, 
and of themselves, to undergo a regular and com¬ 
plete fermentation. With other fruits the case is 
diferent, and all we can do is, to make the cohi- 
pound mixture 'with which we have to deal as like 
the grape mass as possible. 

The substances essential to the vinous fermenta¬ 
tion are found to be sugar, vegetable extract, the 
tartarous or malic acids, and water. In comparing 
the grape with the fruits generally employed in 
making wine, we find these ingredients in very dif¬ 
ferent proportions. The grape is distinguished from 
all other fruits, by the superabundance of tartar and 
sugar. Our common fruits, on the other hand, are 
not only deficient in these two most essential in¬ 
gredients, but they are also characterised by an 
excess of majic acid; which, when it exists in an 
Undue proportion, is most injhrious to the produc¬ 
tion of nine. Indeed, the principal difierence be¬ 
tween wine and cider consists in the predominance 
of the malic acid * in the latter liquor. 

It is evident therefore, at first sight, that an ar^i- 


* As a corrective of the predominance of the 
malic acid in uur English fruits, it may be useful 
to wash the inside of the rat, or vessel in which the 
wine is made, with lime-wash, which should he ap¬ 
plied hot, immediately afler the lime is perfectly 
ftlaked. This custom is adopted from the practice- 
in* the making of .sherry, where lime is added to the 
grapes, for the same purpose of neutralizing the 
malic acid. 
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/icial jyocess is necessary to produce a vinous liquor 
from fruits, whose nature is so different from the , 
grape; and it is to this point, namely, to the ob- * 
taining a vinous liquor, that our care should in the 
first instance be confined. Colour and flavour are 
secondary considerations,»and may be left till ^jg:er 
stage in the process, In the‘first place then, fhe 
deficiency of saccharine in our own iruits, makes it 
indispensable to add a portion of sugar; and it may 
be laid down as a general rule, that the strength of 
the wine will depend upon the quantity of sugar added 
to the mass before fermentation begins. It would 
be difficult to lay down any rule to regulate the 
proportion of sugar; though somh rule may be'col- 
lectcd from the fact ^tiich has» been stated, that 
two pounds sugar, added to a compound con¬ 
taining all the other ingredients necessary to a com¬ 
plete fermentation, will produce .a Ijquor equal in 
strength to the lightest class of Bordeaux wine; 
tlirdfe pounds will make it as strong as Jferraitage; 
and four pounds will increase its,strength to an 
equality with *l5ronte, or Cape Madeira. In sup¬ 
plying the other defect of ^nglish*fruits, by tl’c 
addition of tartar, it will be desirable to employ 
the crude salt in preference to the cream of tartar, 
because the crude tartar, ^containing as it does some 
portion of the natural leavei^of wine, will become a 
substitute, in some measure, for the yeast of beer, 
which is so of(cn*and so improperly used in pro- 
ymoting fermentation. The dose of tartar may vary 
according t(^ the greater or less sweetness of the 
fruit ;-p-the sweetest requiring the largest quantity, 
from two fo four pounds of tartar to a hundred pints 
of liquor. These additions of sugar and tartar must 
be made before fermentatfon begins; but it is upon 
the skilful management of the fermenting process^ 
that the quality of the wine will idtimately depend. 

Without %oing at length into ‘an account of this 
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mysterious process, of which indeed very )ittle is 
knon^n with certainty, it will be sufficient to remark, 
that a certain quantity of vegetable matter, com* 
monly distinguished by the term leaven, will convert 
any saccharine solution into an intoxicating liquor. 
In the ^ape, the exciting leaven necessary to the 
completion qf this process is secreted from its own 
juices; but in our English fruits it is common to 
add a portion of artificial leaven to quicken the pro¬ 
gress of fermentation, and the yeast of beer is in 
general use for this purpose. Tliis, however, is a 
most pernicious-practice, for yeast cannot but com¬ 
municate a bad flavour; and it is wholly unne¬ 
cessary, for the fermentation may be prolonged at 
pleasure, without having rcc^ourac to any artificial 
leaven whatever. 

It may not be useless here to describe the ap¬ 
pearances which take place during the process of 
fermentation. 

The fir^t, symptom is that of small air bubbles, 
which rise to the surface, and which go on increas¬ 
ing till the whole fluid is in a state of gentle ebulli¬ 
tion. The liquor then becomes turbid, from the 
mixture of foreign matters contained within it, which 
are now set in agitation. At the same time a sepa¬ 
ration of the natural leaven takes place, part rising 
to the surface in the form ofACfoa, and the rest sub¬ 
siding to the bottom, and becoming the lee. 

If it be wished to protract the fermentation, all 
that is necessary is, to break this scum or head, and 
return it again within the fermenting, fluid; or by 
agitating the mixture, to cause the leaven wliich is 
deposit^ at the bottom to unite repeatecHy with the 
rest of the liquor, till the desired eflcct is produced. 
This is the use of rollht^ wine, or icturning it on 
theleesto feed, as it is called;—it renders the wine 
Stronger and .better by re-exciting the languid fer¬ 
mentation. * ^ 
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If the object be to [ftoduce a dry wine, flicf fer¬ 
mentation must be protracted in the manner here 
directed; if a sweet wine is desired, the fermenta¬ 
tion must be checked by carefully sjgparating the 
heady as fast as it rises; and if the wine is intended 
to be brisk, the fermentation ought to be conducted, 
as far as it can be done, ia a closed vessel *, aifti^he 
liquor bottled, before the fermenting process is com¬ 
pletely finished, * 

Temperature is a circumstance which should also 
be attended to, while the fermentation is going on. 


* In dry, or rich and sweet wines, the fermenta¬ 
tion may be allowed to go on i!i the vat; bd^ in 
wine that is intended t^ lie brisks the object should 
be to get thh liquor as soon as possible from the 
vat, into the cask; and then tp exclude the atmo¬ 
spheric air as far as it can be dope. The simplest 
way of doing this, and at the same time of allowing 
the fixed air to escape, is by moans of ajsafety valve 
of the following simple constructiop. ^ common 
tube of wood or glass may be inserted through the 
bung, with a lip at the top for the reception (f 
a marble, which will be forced up by the fixed gir 
in its passage, and act as a valve, by closing again 
of itself, so as to exclude {he atmospheric air. 
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It ih sAid that a temperature about 54 of Fahren¬ 
heit is the most favourable to this process; but 
some latitude may be allowed in this point, and the 
progress mf^y be stimulated or kept in check by the 
apmication of heat or cold. 

This will serve to explain the common pheno- 
inenbn of a renew^ of fermentation taking place 
on the approach of spring. It is during this season 
of renewed frkting that all wine intended to be 
brisk should be bottled This too is the best period 
for adding flavouring substances, and also lor the 
addition of brandy, which will now incorporate best 
with the wine, and undergo a kind of chemical dom- 
buiation with it 

Another circumstance to be noticed, as influencing 
the fermenting pros^ess, is ^o^uantity of the ferment¬ 
ing fluid. This process is more rapid and more per¬ 
fect in large than in small vessels. The fermentation 
will often be entirely completed in the course of a 
few days in a large vat, while in smaller quantities, 
it would require many weeks before it is perfected. 
And even in small quantities, the ^ame materials 
wdll by no means undergo the same changes in 
equal spaces* of time; for instance, two gallons 
would occupy a much longer time in fermentation 
than a quantity of ten gallons. The Domestic 
Wine-maxer must therefore be prepared for this 
difierence. 

So much for fermentation. Great care must 
now be taken in securing clean ica&ks; for it is the 
cask which often gives to our domestic wines a 
flavour, more disagreeable than th'^ borachio of 
Spain, or the sma^ of the Cape of GoodiHope. 
The cask should he washed with hot salt and water, 
then with hot neater, and lastly with a portion of 
the fermented, liqubr in s state of ebullition. 

Although the principal part of the fermentation 
may have bepir jpompleted in the vat^ or vessel in 
which the wine is'miiae, tho liquor will «.till undergo 
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a slow and languid continuation of the same process 
in the dask. 

During this slow fermentation the wine undei^oes 
a diminution, which- the wine-maker must be pre¬ 
pared to supply by the addition of fresh liquor, so 
us to keep it constantly near the bunghole ;^el8e 
the scum cannot be thrown out. As soon as this 
fret subsides, the bunghole should b£ dlosed, but a 
safety valve must be still reserved, by boring a hole 
with a gimlet, in which a peg is*fixed, v^hich must 
he withdrawn occasionally to cnabl®*the carbonic 
fixed air, to escape; thougji if the safety 
valve before described be adopted, this will not be 
necessary. Attention must *still be paid for swe 
weeks, to watch whether the fermentation is renewed; 
for if this bc«not don^ there will be danger of the 
bursting of the casks. The Ibllowing spring will 
be the period for determining whether you will 
bottle your wine, or keep it in the wood another 
year« If jou wish a brisk wine, the bottling should 
not be delaved beyond this period; but^wfnes that 
have passed through a kind fermentation,* and pro¬ 
mise well, would be improved by remaining in the 
cask another year. In this c9sc, the wine should* 
not be drawn off from the lees, but remain undis¬ 
turbed in the same cask, and French brandy, in 
the proportion of one gallnn of brandy to twenty- 
gallons of w me, must be now added. And if there is 
any fear that the wipe is wanting in richness of fla¬ 
vour, sugar-candy, in the proportion of five pounds 
to twenty gallons, may be added at the same time. 

Dry cold wCatherMiould be selected for bottling. 
If upon^xmnination the liquor should not be found 
sufficiently tine, a quart of it may b%drawn off, ip 
which isinglass, in the proportioi^ of half an ounce 
to twenty gallons, according to the size of the cask, 
should be dissolved; and the solution poured in at 
the bunghole^ In the course of about* three weeks 
after this, the liquor wllf be found sufficiently cla- 

9 mr Ct 
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rified for bottling. In drawing off the liquor, care 
must be taken to tap the cask above the bees, or 
to dfaw off the liquor by means of a syphon; but 
the best recent for bottling is, to send for a wine- 
cooper, who will take care that the bottles are well 
cleaqpd, and that no liquor is wasted in the opera¬ 
tion, an accident wliicli often occurs without his 
assistance. ‘ • 

The spring next ensuing after the wine-making 
is also tile best period for mixing wines together. 
It is difficult **£0 give any general rules upon this 
subfect. , 

The skill and taste of the mixer will do more 
thai)i all the rulea in the w^orld; and it is certainly 
very possible, by mixing two liquors together of 
diilerent flavours, to produce a compound which 
shall be superior to either. No great skill can be 
required to effect tiiis, in the common cases of a 
weak and a strong, a harsh and a sweet, a flat and 
a brisk wine; and experience and practice will sug¬ 
gest the Opportunities of effecting more subtle com« 
binations. 

In the colouring of wines, many substances have 
been u?ed, and it is aesirable to select such as may 
also communicate an agreeable flavour. Ked co¬ 
lours are easily obtained from beet-root, logwood, 
or the berries of the elder; and every variety of 
yellow may be produced by the use of burnt sugar, 
which also gives an agreeable bitterness. 

There is nq end to the materials which have been 
used to give a flavour to wine. The flowers of elder, 
cowslips, clove-pinks, and mignonecte, are well 
known. The shavings of orris-root, in \he [iropor- 
tfpn of half ^ ounce to twenty gallons, will be 
found to communicate an agreeable perfume. The 
shavings should be tied in a linen bag, and suspended 
in the cask by a string, so as to be removable at 
pleasure, if, Qppa trial, it is found thaj: the flavour 
js likely to be too predominant. 
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From what has been said, it will be collected 
that th% great difficulty of wine-making consist" in 
arranging the due proportion of the material? ne- • 
cessary for fermentation, and in the mSiiagement of 
the compound during that process. Dry wines, re¬ 
sembling hock, are produced by protractinji the 
fermentation, until the ieaven shall have converted 
the whole of the sugar. But this is»ndt easily done 
in domestic wine-making, owing to the difficulty of 
balancing these ingredients properly. ^ Sweet wines, 
on the contrary, arc produced by chteking the pro¬ 
cess^ of fermentation, so that a considerable portion 
of sugar shall remain imperfectly converted by the 
action of the leaven. Jf the common direciiions 
given above are not sufficient to check the fer¬ 
menting proeess, a sifiiplc and cffitacious remedy 
will be found in the sulphate of potash, a salt easily 
procured, a single dram of wliicli is sufficient to 
suspend the fretting of a whole*pipe of litiuor*. 
It communicates no taste, and may be managed 
with the greatest accuracy by regulatii% llie quan¬ 
tity, according to this proportion. Brisk* wines are 
produced, by carrying on the fermenting process 
in a close vessel, and by bottlTng the licpior before 
tlie fermentation has entirely ceased. I’liis quality 
also depend-j much upon the state of the fruit, 
which, for this purpose, tmght to be gathered in 
an unripe state. The period of bottling has also a 
considerable effect on this property; and wines, 
bottled in the \nonth of March, im^iediately fol- 
lowing the autumn in w'hich it is made, will possess 
it in the greatest dd{rrec. 

Thefe general observations may be of use to the 


* It will be useful to tlic c^fectioner to know, 
that by the use of the same salt, the fermentation of 

syrups and preserves may also be effectually pre- 
vftiitftd. • • 
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Domestic Wine-maker to direct his experiments; 
but no directions or receipts can be of serv^ice, un¬ 
less Ithere be skill and judgment in the application 
of them. d[^d, indeed, after all that care and at¬ 
tention can effect has been done, we often find that 
the nroductions of the same receipt are very dif- 
fc^Jnt. There areoso many circumstances upon 
which the flavour and quality of the wine depend, 
that no care will ensure equal success from a re¬ 
petition* of the sanftj experiment. 

The wines <in which we generally fail mo‘'t are 
the dry wines, where the fermentation has been 
protracted. Those in which we are most successful 
are, the brisk spaAliiig wines, in imitation of cham¬ 
pagne, which are made frerm the unripe grape, and 
the unripe gooseberry; and* the rich sweet wines, 
made from ripe gooseberries and currants, and the 
black currant. 

In the firsts itluch depends upon gathering the 
fruit at the proper moment, just as it is beginning 
to ripen. In the manufacture of gooseberry-wine, 
which is perhaps the best of all, the flavour will be 
much improved, by taking the trouble to exclude 
the husks, which communicate a strong and some¬ 
what disagreeable taste. 

In the last, the flavour of the black currant will 
be 4'endcred more luscious, by boiling the fruit 
previous to fermentation; and indeed the same pro¬ 
cess of boiling might perhaps be extended with ad¬ 
vantage to other instances of ripe fruits. But in 
this as in all other directions, the success of the 
experiment must depend less 'upon ^chc rule than 
upon the taste and discretion of the operator him- 
bflf. 

WINES. 


Damson wind. 
Ginger wine. 


Orange and lemon wines, 
with honey, &c. 
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Fine do. with raisins. 
Orangp wine. 

Do. with raisins. 
Syracuse wine. 

Austrian wine. 

English claret. 
Ju'ontiniac. 

Clary wine. 

Itcd cherry wine. 

French cherry wine. 

Ited or black cherry wine. 
Morelia cherry wine. 
AAicot wine. 

Do. 

White cun ant wine. , 
Do. 

lied currant wine. 


Grape wine. 

Do. 

Cyprus wine. 
Capillaire. 

Italian capillaire. 
Perbicot. 

Eng^lish orgeat syrifp^ 
Genuine .orgeat syrup. 
Orgeat paste. 

Nectar. 

Syrup ofjJDwslips. 
Syrup of nutmegs. • 
Syrup of cloves, &c. 
Syriij]^ of ginger. ^ 

French liqueur. 

Do. with flowers. 

Oil of Venus. 


lied and white currant 
and raspberry wine. 
English champagne. 
Raspberry wine. 
Barberry winy. 

Rich gooseberry wine. 
Green gooseberry wine. 
Raisin wine. 

Elder wine. 

Elder flower white wine. 


Oil«of Cytherea, 
Noyeau,". 

Red ratafla. 

White ratafi*. • 

Italian liqueus. 

Bergamot water. 

Pwch and apricot wateiB. 
Liqueur d'oranges, 
Persian and Turkish sher¬ 
bet. 


Blackberry wine. Shrub. 

Birch wine. Currant do. 


Spruce wine. , * Usquebaugh. 

Cowslip wine. Hypocras? 

Parsnip wine. • Vespetro. 

Ttirnif) wine. . Black cura^oa. 

ArtificialVed port. White do. 

Tokay. ^ Liquor of cherries. * 

Red barley wine. • French cherry brandy, or 

W'hite barley wine. ratafia. 

W alnut-tree wine. Wood strawberry brandy. 

Mead. • • Gooseberry brandy. 
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Rich mead. 

Red and white mead. 
.Family wine. 

English Holkmds. 

, British punch. 

Milk nunch. 

Italian lemonade. « 


French black currant 
brandy. f 

Raspberry brandy. 
Lemonade. 

Orangeade. 

French whey. 

White wine whey. 


I 

WINES. 


512. Damson TFine, 

To four gallons of boiling water, add a peck of 
damsons; stir this liquor twide every day. Let it 
stand for three days, and then strain the whole 
through a lawn sieve. Add nine pounds of loaf 
sugar, and three Spoonsful of yeast; after it has 
w orkcd in a tub for three days, turn it into a cusk, 
and add three quarts of elder syrup. Rack the 
wine in a fortnight. Put in two lemons, sliced, a 
quarter of a pound of loaf sugar, rubbed on the 
pt*cl, and two pounds'tof raisins, chopped. Stop it 
close till March, and then bottle it. 


513. - Ginger ^/PinC, 

1 

To every gallon of water put two pounds of loaf 
sugar, and one ounce and a half of grossly pounded 
ginger, tied in' a coarse linen bag. Boil these to¬ 
gether half an hour, or as long^ as any scum con^ 
tinues to rise, which must be carefully skimm..d oT; 
when sufficiently boiled, put this liquor into a tub, 
and on its becoming the warmth of new milk, add 
the juice and rind of two lemons, and half a Seville 
orange to each gallon. If ten gallons be made, put 
in two table spponsful of yeast, on a piece of toasted 
bread. Should the wine be made in cold wcathqrj 
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it must be kept in a warm place, the better to* pro¬ 
mote fermentation, which sometimes docs not take 
place mr a day or two. If it ferments freely, tun it^ 
the third day, ginger and rinds togetl^r, in a cask, 
just calculated to hold the quantity made; f^eeping 
out a small portion for the purpose of preserving the 
cask full, while it continues working, which mfi^by 
no means be filled up with any part of what now<« 
over. When it has ceased fermenting, rack it off 
into another cask; adding to every four gallons a 
quart of the best brandy, with half announce of isin¬ 
glass, previously dissolved in some of the wine.* In 
on^month’s time it will be tit to drfnk, or bottle. 

• • 

SH. Fine Ginget fl^e^ with ^ar Paisinv, 

• • 

Divide six gallons of soft ngiter into two parts: 
then boil one part with ten poun^ls of goo^ moist 
sugar, stir it till the sugar dissolves, and well skim it, 
whife boiling, for a quarter of an hour; Jn^he other 
three gallons put two pounds of the best race 
ginger, with the rind of two lemons. The ginger 
and lemon peel having gently*boiled,» or simmered^ 
for about two hours, till the entire strength of the 
ginger is extracted, pour both liquids, with the 
ginger and peel, into a iqashing tub; and, after it 
has stood till the liquor is on^ly lukewarm, add*the 
Juice of two lemons, and stir it well. Then, putting 
m a toaat, covq^ed* with yeast, wash it well in the 
liquor, and let the whole stand, two nights, till it 
has a good hj^ad. Jn the mean time, having ready 
a seasqpied cask, put into it two pounds of fine jar 
raisins, with a quarter of an ounce of finely shred 
isinglass; to which add the liquor, witli a quarter 
of a pound of the best races gingfir, brhised, Iot the 
wine to feed on, and a pint of good brandy. Bung 
it up close, and let it stauu seven to teiv 

* • M 5 
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weeks; then bottle it fur use. The spring is the 
best time for making it, but, with proper /lare, it 
may*be made at any time. 

515. • Orange IFine, 

Tb ten gallons of water put twenty-eight pounds 
oHoaf sugar, and tiie whites of six eggs. Boil them 
together for tlirce quarters of an hour, keeping the 
liquor well skinimpd all the time, and then pour it 
hot into a tub|^ or large pan, over the peels of fifty 
Seville oranges. When it is nearly cold, take three 
spoonsful of yeast, spread on a piece of touted 
bread, and put in the liquor to make it ferment. 
AfEer it has stood two or three days, pour it from 
the peels into,the cask, with a gallon of orange 
juice, which takes about a hundred and twenty 
oranges. Let it ra^nain in the cask till it has done 
hissing, whcn,^tli^ fermentation will have ceased. 
Endeavour to proportion the size of the cask to 
the quantity, as it must be kept filled, so as to work 
out at tlv3 bungholc. When the fermentation is 
over, draw off as much of the wine as will admit one 
iQuart of brarfdy for «every five gallons of wine. It 
will be fit to bottle, or drink from the cask, in four 
or five months. This w'ine, if carefully made, ac¬ 
cording to these plain dprcclions, will be found ex¬ 
quisitely delicious; ^d were it kept four or five 
years, would far surpass most of the best foreign 
wines, as they are usually sold m England. 

f 

516. Orange IFinet with Raisins, 

Pick, and chop small, a quarter of «a hundred 
weight of fine new Malaga raisins, and, having pro¬ 
vided a dozen and' a half of the largest and richest 
Seville oranges, pare off the thin yellow rinds of a 
dozen, and pjit tne raisina, and rinds, into a tub or 
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large pan. Having, ift the mean time^ boiled*eight 
galloiu of soft water^ till reduced to five, and 
suffered the water to stand a few minutes, ppur it 
hot on the rinds and raisins, stir the ^hole well to¬ 
gether, and let it rest, closely cove/ed, till quite 
cold. Stir it well, twice a day, for five days, care-* 
fully covering it up eaoh time; and on the*sixth, 
strain it through a hair sieve/pressing the ma^, as 
dry as possible, with a large spoon^ and put it in a 
barrel of a proper size, with tl^e thinly pared rinds 
of the other half dozen oranges, ancLa syrup, made 
tlie preceding day, with the juice^f the eighteen 
oranges, and a pound of powdered* loaf sugar. Stir 
the whole well together, stop it close, let it stand 
two months to clear, and then bdttle it. It will^eep 
three years, and pro^ Ihe better for keeping. 


517. Orange and Lemon FP^iHeSj with Honeyt 

• • 

Either orange or lemon wine may be exquisitely 
prepared by the following method?—^o every 
gallon of w^er, take two pounds of *honey, one 
pound of Malaga raisins, and a larg^ Seville orange, 
or lemon, with half an ounce of white argol nr 
tartar. The honey to be clarified in the usual way ; 
the tartar to be dissolved in sixteen times its weight 
of hot water, and added at different stages af the 
fermentation, a little at af time, stirred into the 
liquor. Both th^ orange and lemon wines lose, at 
a particular age, much of their peculiar flavour, the 
orange wine approaching the flavour of berga- 
n^ot, and tfle leidbn that of citron, as they respect¬ 
ively oeQome older. These wines may be made 
very good, with the same quantity of sugar, instead 
of honey, or even of penned molasses, deprived 
of their colour and burnt taste; but certainly noney 
produces the richest and best wine. 
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518. ^ Grape fVine, ^ 

I 

Boil the water, and when cold, add, to every 
gallon, eight pounds of grapes, gathered just before 
they arc ripe; (the stalks must be weighed with the 
fruU().* Bruise the whole thoroughly well under the 
water; cover th^ tub close with a coarse cloth, and 
let it stand for four days, stirring it two or three 
times each day; then strain it, and, to every 
gallon of liq^udr add three pounds of loaf sugar. 
Let ft be poure^ into a cask, and be careful to fill 
up the cask, from time to time, during the fermenEa> 
tion.^ When that ceases, put to every four or five 
gallons of wine a quart of white brandy. 


519. G^ape Wine* 

The Honourable Charles Hamilton's receipt. 

The grape^ must hang till they have attained all 
the maturity the season will give them; they must 
then be carefully cut off with scissors, and brought 
to* the wine bam, in small quantities, to prevent 
their breaking, or pressing one another. All the 
mouldering, or green giapes, must be discarded, 
and the best grapes picked from the stalks, before 
they are committed to the press, where they should 
all be pressed in a few hours after they are gathered. 
Much will run f^om them, before the press squeezes 
them, from their own weight on one another. This 
running will be as clear as watef, and "as sweet as 
syrup; and all of the first pressing, and part of the 
second,*will continue white; the other pressings will 
be reddish, and should not be mixed with the best. 
As fast as the juice runs from the press into a large 
receiver, it shoiild be put into hogsheads, and 
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closely bunged up« In a few hours, the fermenta¬ 
tion w||l begin, which would soon burst the casks, 
if not guarded against, by hooping them strongly 
with iron, and securing them in strong wooden* 
frames, and the heads with wedges, fn the height 
of the fermentation, the wine may be often seen 
oozing through the pores of the staves. V^ese 
hogsheads should be left, during the deptli of 
winter, in the cold barn, to have the benefit of the 
frost. When the fermentation is over, which will 
be easily discovered, by the cessation of the noise 
and oozing (but, to be more certain, the pegging 
the* cask will show wlien the wiife will be quite 
clear), then rack it off into cle^n hogsheads, and 
carry it to the vaults, before any warmth of we^lther 
can raise a second fermentation. ^ In March, ex* 
amine tlic hogsheads; if they are not quite fine, 
they must be fined down with common fish glue, or 
isinglass, in the usual manner; thpse which are fine 
of themselves need not be fined down. All must 
be bottled, about the end of March; jn ^bout six 
weeks more, the wine will be in perfect order for 
drinking, and in its prime for rather more than one 
year: but in the second yearcthe flavour will abati, 
and will gradually decline, till it loses all flavour 
and sweetness. Some that was kept sixteen years 
became very like old hpek. The only art* ever 
used to this wine was putting three pounds of i^hite 
sugar-candy to some of the hogsheads, when the 
wine was first tunned from the press; but this was 
only done to produce sweet champagne. 

590. # Imitation of Cyprus Wine, 

To four gallons of watp, put one gallon of the 
juice of white elder-berriei, pressed gently from the 
fruit, and passed through a sieve, without bruising 
the kernels of the berries; then add twenty poun£ 
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of Idaf sugar, three quarters of a ounce of sliced 
ginger, and half an ounce of cloves. Let the whole 
boil together half an hour, taking oif the scum as it 
* rises, pour it into a tub, or pan, to cool, and ferment 
it with ale yeast, on a toast, for three days. After¬ 
wards, put it into a cask, which will just hold the 
quanvity, with a pound of^plit and stoned raisins of 
thd sun; and, when the fermentation ceases, add 
five pints of gefiuine French brandy. It must gene¬ 
rally remain in th^ cask till about the middle of 
January, to be fine enough to draw off; when it will 
so much resemble the rich wine, brought from 
Cyprus, both in davour and colour, as to deceiv&the 
best judges. 

521. Syracuse IFine, 

Put forty poun^ j)f honey to twelve gallons of 
water; boil this liquor two hours, taking off the 
scum as it rise&. Tun it, before it is cold, with the 
peel of twenty-four Seville oranges, not thinly 
pared. Let' it stand three or four days, then bung 
It. This quantity will fill a twelve gkllon cask. It 
must not be tapped till it has stood a year. 

522. To make Austrian IFtne, in all Countries, 

% 

Pick red or purple grapes from their stalks, into 
a pail; then put them'*into a vat, strewed over with 
white mustard seed, in the proportion of about h^f 
a pint to ten gallons. After bruising the grapes 
with a wooden masher, the vat must be closely 
covered, and the mash thoroughly stirred., every 
day. In eight or ten days it is "to be pi:essed, and 
have the expressed mash, or must, passed with the 
liquor into the basrel, the height of a hand being 
leu unfilled. It must now be very often stirred, 
both day and night, with a proper stick, to prevent 
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its farther fermentation. When it becomes 'quiet 
and 8(;ttled, the barrel is to be tilled up with more 
must, but not with old wine, as the mustarth meal 
is necessary. When a large quantit 3 iipf this wine is 
to be made, there should be several vats, in none 
of which the mash ought ever to be more th^ two* 
feet deep. • , ^ 

This receipt is translated from a, celebrated Ger¬ 
man economical writer, who gives no farther di¬ 
rections, but the barrel is in course to he closed, 
and the liquor drawn off and bottipd in due time, 

after the usual method. * 

• • 

.523. English Clarat* 

Take any quantity«o^ Malaga raisins, chop them 
very small, ^jut to every pound of them a quart of 
water, and let them stand in an open vessel, having 
a cloth thrown over it, for a weelj or nine days, 
stirring them well daily. Then, dewing off as 
much of the liquid as will run, and«stfaining out 
tlie rest fron^the raisins by pressure, tun the whole 
in a seasoned barrel; and to every gallon of this 
liquid add a pint of the coJd juicS of ripe elder¬ 
berries, which has been previously boiled and 
skimmed. Let this wine stand, closely stopped, 
about S’V weeks; then d^aw it off, as far as is tolera¬ 
bly fine, into another vessq); add half a pound of 
moist sugar to every gallon of liquor; and when it 
gets perfectly .fine, draw it into bottles. 

524. Excellent English Frmtiniac* 

• # 

Take six pounds of raisins of the sun; and cut¬ 
ting them small, pour over them six gallons of 
watei, in which twelve pounds of white sugar have 
been dissolved, and let the whole boil for an hour 
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before it is suffered to cool. Have ready half a 
peck of elder flowers, gathered at the time of fall- 
,ing, when they will readily shake off the branches; 
put them intc^ the liquor, as soon as it grows almost 
cold; and the next day, add six spoonsful of syrup 
* of lemons, and four of ale yeast. After this wine 
has fomented two days, put it into a fit cask, and 
when it has stood two months, bottle it. This, when 
properly made, and of a good age, highly resembles 
in flavour the genuine Frontiniac, and as a salutary 
cordial wine, <it can hardly be doubted, from the 
well known virtues of elder flowers, even surpasses 
its original. 

525. Excellent Clery TFine, 

Boil nine pounds of loaf sugar in three gallons of 
water, carefully skimming the syrup all the time; 
tlien pour it hot on a gallon of the tops of clary, 
when in blossom, commonly called clary flowers; 
cover the vessel so closely, that no steam C^an 
escape, and let the infusion stand to cool. When 
it becomes only the warmth of new ’ milk, stir it 
w^ll together; and, spreading some good ale yeast 
over a toast, throw it into the liquid, and leave it to 
ferment. After it has worked two days, put it into 
a barrel, with all the flowers of the clary; and as 
soon as the wine ceases to hiss, stop it up, and let it 
remain for three months. At the end of that time, 
rack it off fine, into another cask, adding a pint and 
a half of branefy; and when it has remained thus, 
closely stopped, six weeks longer, itmay.be bottled, 
or drank. The best imitations of most foreign *yines 
may be improved, by having a portion of clary 
flowers in their composition ; indeed, this is one of 
the chief secrets in makieg British wines truly re-i 
semble those of foreign countries. 
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526. Ped Cherry Wine, 

Strip, when full ripe, any quantity of the^ncst 
red, or Kentish cherries, from theif stalks, and* 
stamp them, in the same manner as apples for cyder, 
till the stones are broken. Put the whole into a • 
tub, and cover it up closcl^r for three days andfliahts; 
then press it in a cyder pressf put the liquor again 
into a tub, and let it stand, covered as before, two 
days longer. Carefully take off the scum, without 
in the smallest degree disturbing the liquor, which 
is to be poured off the lees, into^ different*tub. 
After it has thus stood to clear andther two days, it 
must again be cautiously skimmed, and the clear 
liquid poured off as before. If tlie cherries atli, as 
they ought to be, qui^e ripe an^sweet, a pound and 
a half of gdod sugar will be sufficient for each 
gallon of juice, which is to l^e well stirred in, and 
the liquor again closely covered,urn without being 
any more disturbed till the next day; then pour 
it cVefully from the lees, as before, put jt to stand 
in the same manner, another day; and^then, with 
the like care, pour it off' into the cask, or casks, in 
which it is intended to be kept. The above proce|S 
must be often repeated, should the lees appear gross 
and likely to make the liquor fret. When entirely 
settled, stop it up, for at l^ast seven or eight months; 
then, if perfectly fine, put it in bottles; i^ not, 
drain it off into another vessel, and stop it up for six 
months longer^ before you venture to bottle it, when 
it will want only age to equal, if not exceed, all 
foreign wings. It will, however, be best not to 
dsink^t till at least ten or twelve months old. 

527. Genuine French Method ‘of making Cheny 

fftne.. 

To make enough wine to fill six quart bottles, 
take fourteen pounds of cherries, and two pounds 
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of rtpe gooseberries, which must be well bruised 
together; pound two*thirds of the kernels, and add 
theix^ also. Put the whole into a barrel, witli a 

* quarter of a^pound of sugar for each quart of the 
juice. It is necessary that the barrel should be 

* full; and it must onl^ be covered with a vine leaf 
surrounded by clay, till tlse wine ceases to ferment, 
whfcU will probably tc in about three weeks. Great 
care must be taken to keep the barrel always full, 
by adding to it occasionally fresh juice of cherries. 
When it* ceases working, bung it, and in two months 
draw off the clear liquor, and put it in bottles for 
use, in a cool cellar. A very few raspbenies might 
add to the flavour of this excellent wine, but care 
must be taken not to let ^hem predominate, or be 
even suspected. 

528. Easy Method.^ of making excellent Red or 
• Black Cherry fFinc. 

Bruise, twenty-four pounds of the finest ripe 
cherries, either red or black, first taking away the 
stalks, and any rotten or unripe fruit; press out 
^le juice, break the stones, and crush the kernels, 
and let the whole ferment together for twelve hours. 
Then run the liquid through a large flannel jelly bag, 
into a vessel placed beneayth, containing a pound of 
finely powdered loaf ^ugar; forcing, also, with a 
ladle, or the hands, as much as possible of the 
juice from the entire mass of mashed fruit and 
kernels. When the sugar is thoroughly dissolved, 
put the liquor in bottles, filling each above half up 
the neck, or within nearly an inch of tha cork. 
This quantity of good cherries will generally make 
six quart bottles of wine, without dregs, of a fine, 
deep, red colour, more or less bright, according to 
the sort of cherries used, and will keep well con¬ 
siderably longer than a year, if deposited in a cool 
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cellar. Those who are fond of experiments* may 
flavouiiwitli ripe gooseberry-juice, or a few rasp¬ 
berries, or sharpen with the juice of cuirauts, &c^ • 
But the cherries alone, particular]y*if the stones 
arc broken, so as to obtain flavour from the kernels, 
will produce a wine highly agreeable. It will be * 
fit to drink in two or ^hrec^ months. Th^ ^all 
proportion of sugar requisite renders this one of 
the cheapest, as well as one of the best of all the 
British wines. It may, indeed, with little or no 
injury to the colour, be made with gpftd moist sugar, 
and if even barrelled instead of bottled, will "draw 
clear and Avell to the last. When the juice is first 
pressed out, the mass should Ue wrung as dry as 
possible in a napkin, before the stones are broxen, 
which, however, being afterwards done, and the 
kernels bruised, cither in a press between boards, 
or with a mallet, &c. the whole is to be returned 
into the juice, that it may ferment.* This rule is to 
be observed in making all other wines* from stoned 
fruits, where the flavour of the kernels, either in 
the whole, on part, is any way desirablew 
» 

.329. Ifich Morelia Cherry fVlne* 

Having picked off from their stalks the ripest 
and soundest morclla oherrles, bruise them well, 
without breaking the stones^ and let the whole*stand 
twenty-four hours in an open vessel. Then press 
out all the juice, and for every gallon, add two 
pounds of fine loaf sugar. Put this wine into a 
cask, and when the fermentation ceases, stop it 
clos^ Let it stand three or four months, then 
bottle it,*and in two months more it will be fit to 
drink. Some crack the stones^and hang them; llrith 
the bruised kernels, in a*bag, Trom the bung, while 
the wine remains in the cask. 
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530. Incomparable Apricot fPine. 

^ • 

Take eigl)fc pounds of ripe apricots, slice them 
into two gallons of spring water, and add five pounds 
' of powdered loaf sugar. Boil them together for some 
time, without taking off tHb scum; then skim it oil* 
as it continues to rise, and put it in a clean sieve, 
over a pan, to save the liquor which comes from it. 
When tl}e boiling diquor is as clear as it can be 
made from th^ dfoss of the sugar, pour it, m ith the 
drainings of the sieve, hot on the kernels of the 
apricots, which must be put with the atones into 
the pan, where it is intended the wine should be 
left to cool. Stir all well together, cover it up 
closely till it grows quite ccol, and then work it 
with a toast and yeast. In two or three days, when 
it is found to be settled, fine it off into a cask, leav¬ 
ing it to ferment ^as long as it will. After it has 
done working, pour in a bottle of old hock, moun¬ 
tain, or sherry, and stop it up for six months; then, 
if very fine, bottle it, and keep it twelve months. 
This is indeed a most delicious wine; and when 
wHl managed, little inferior to the best productions 
of the grape. 

531. . Apricot IFine. 

Boil six pounds of loaf sugar, with six quarts of 
water, taking off the scum as it rises; then put in 
tw'clve pounds* weight of stoned and pared ripe 
apricots, and let them boil till tender: The fruit 
being now taken out, which may either be imme¬ 
diately eaten, or made into marmalade, put in two 
or thVee sprigs of flowered clary, and let the liquor 
boil up once or tw'ice more. When the liquor gets 
quite cold, bottle it; and in six months it will be fit 
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to drink. This delicious wine, however, like ”most 
others,improves by keeping; and though a hoiled 
wine, will continue good two or three years. • If at 
the end of a week any settlement should appear in 
the bottles, the liquor must be poured off into fresh 
bottles; all that is not clear being put by itself into 
other bottles, from whence it ipay also be separ|tcd 
afterwards, as it grows fine. • 

532. TVhUe Currani tUine* 

Boil the v/ater, and when cold? add to ^very 
gallon seven pounds of white currants, more rather 
than less, picked, and bruised. Let all stand four 
days to ferment, then strain it* off, and to owery 
gallon of liquor add thftce pounds and a half of 
good Lisbon sugar. *Let it ail rtimain four days 
more to ferment; then skim it clean, and fill the 
cask quite full, so that the fermentation may run 
over. As soon as the wine beconies*perfectly quiet, 
addfto every four gallons of liquor a quart of white 
brandy. In twelve months the wine miity fie bottled. 
When the brahdy is added, draw out an dqual quan¬ 
tity of the wine; put this little quantity into a stone 
bottle, add brandy to it, in tne same proportion 
already directed, and it will be fit for use in a short 
time. 

533. Another Method, 

Squeeze twe si^es of white currants, with the 
stalks on, straining the liquor througli a hair sieve. 
Put the juioe into an eighteen gallon cask. Dis¬ 
solve lialf a hundred weight of coarse loaf sugar. 
When thi& is also put into the cask, fill it up with 
spring water. Let it stand open till it has enthrely 
ceased working; then stop it quite close, and it will 
be ready to drink in six months. 

N. B. Poj^r water on the currants as you squeeze 
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t ^ 

them. The cask must be filled up mor liiig and 
evening, for ten days, with sugar and w at/T, and 
half a pint of French brandy must be added. One 
sieve of curf'ants will yield twenty-four quarts of 
, juice. 

' * 

SS44 . Red^Currant TVine, 

To eight gallons of jvater add twenty-four pounds 
of loaf sugar; boil*the syrup and skim it, till the 
scum disappears. Have ready, picked from the 
stalks, two gallons of red currants, taking carc^not 
to bruise them. Pour the syrup, boiling hot, on 
the furrants. Let^it all stand till nearly cold: then 
add a teacupful of 3 ^east. «Let it ferment for two 
days; tlien strain if through a sieve, into the cask, 
and when the fermentation entirely ceases, bung it 
tight. It will be redily to bottle at the end of two 
months. Into‘each bottle put a small lump of 
sugar. r 

* f 

.535. Red and fFInte Currant and Raepherry TVxnc, 

r 

'' Strip the stalks frdm three gallons of red and 
two gallons of white currants; put the stalks into 
one vessel, and the fruit into another. Add to the 
currants three quarts of rvsd and two of white rasp¬ 
berries ; after well bruising the whole of the fruit, 
to express the juice, let it ferment twenty-four 
hours. Having, in the mean time, poured a quan¬ 
tity of boiling water over the stalks of the currants, 
leave them, while the juice is fermenting, to impart 
a grateful flavour and astringency to the liquid, 
and afterwards strain off at the rate of four gallons 
for every five gallons of the strained juice. Having 
ascertained the just proportions, and amount of the 
whole (but without mixing the two liquors together), 
for every gallon of wine to be made put three pounds 
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and a ha]|[‘ of the best moist sugar, to the stalk water; 
boil it 14 P to a syrup, keep it well skimmed, and when 
cold, mix it with the juice that has fermented^ and • 
put them into a cask, seasoned with brandy, leaving 
a small space to allow for any farther fermentation, 
and adding two pounds of loaf sugar, with an ^unce 
of isinglass. The loaf su|;ar and isinglass are ten be 
melted over the fire, in a quart of thd wine drawn 
from the cask, and after getting cold, are to be 
poured into the cask, mixed with a pint of brandy. 
Let it be slackly bunged, till it ceases to hiss; and 
then, adding a pint of brandy for ev^ry three gmlons 
of the wine, drive the bung tight, and paste a piece 
of brown paper over it. After standing twelve months, 
bottle it. It may, however,sbe tapped in six or eight 
months, and ];>ottled aS discretioir. If the white rasp¬ 
berries sliould be difficult to get, the red will do very 
well alone, though the mixtufe, slight as the dif¬ 
ference may appear, is somewhat •preferable. If 
properly made, this is a most excellent British 
wine. • • 

• • 

. 536 . irhite Currant IVlne^ called pnglUh Cham- 

% pagne. 

Boil in six gallons of water eighteen pounds of 
either Lisb'^n or loaf sugar, for half an hour, i:are- 
fully takii > off the scum a» it rises, and pour the 
hyrup, boiling hot,^ over two gallons of fine, large, 
white currants^ picked from the s^talks, but not 
bruised. On the liquor becoming near the tem¬ 
perature of new milk, ferment it w’ith some good 
alS yiftst; and after suffering it to work two days, 
strain it tllrough a fiaunel bag, into a barrel which 
it completely fills, with half an q,unce of well bruised 
isinglass. On its ceasing* to ferment, immediately 
bottle it, and put in each bottle a lump of double 
refined sugij^. 
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587., Raspberry Wine. 

• 

Bruise the^ finest ripe raspberries with the back 
, of a spoon, and strain them throug^h a flannel bag into 
a stopc jar, on a pound of double refined powdered 
loaf sugar, for each quart of juice, btir it all well 
togetlier, and cover it closely for three days; then, 
pouring off the clear liquor, put two quarts of good 
mountain, sherry, dr the best raisin wine, to every 
quart of the raspberry juice; bottle it, and it will 
be fit to drink iq a fortnight. 

5381* ''Barberry Wine. 

Bruise the ripest barberries, picked from their 
stalks, and to every two quarts of barberries when 
picked, put a gallon of boiling water. Let it all 
remain, at least, three days, and be well stirred 
every morning and evening; then, drawing off and 
pressing through a sieve all the juice, put it into 
a seasoned cask, on three pounds of sugar, to every 
gallon of liquid. When the wine has remained in 
the cask a few months, bottle it, puling into every 
bottle a small lump of loaf sugar. Some persons 
prefer boiling the barberries, and fermenting the 
strained liquor in an open vessel, for a few days 
previously to tunning^ This is one of the best 
imitations of port, claret, &c. 

« 

539. Rich Gooseberry Wine. 

Bruise flve gallons of ripe gooseberries, and, after 
boilipg three gallons of clear water half an hour, 
pour the water, hot, .on the mashed fruit. Stir the 
whole well together, cover it closely, and let it stand 
forty-eight hours, only stirring it two or three times 
during that period; after the expiraticin of which. 
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press ovi all the juice through a large sieVh) or 
horsC'hafr cloth; then, to every gallon of juice put 
two pdhnds of Lisbon, or loaf sugar, and«keep 
stirring it till the sugar is all dissolved. Tun if 
immediately, in a bairel of the proper*8ize for con¬ 
taining it; and, letting it ferment of itself at the* 
bunghole, (for fruit winea seldom require any^east) 
keep filling it up, as it flows over, with some of the 
liquor reserved for that purpose, in the usual way, 
and stop it close, with a cloth placed under the 
bung, as soon as it ceases to hiss. A pint oF brandy, 
however, for every galloi), may be added on bunging 
it, ^ould it be judged not likely to [irove sufliciently 
strong; this, however, is by no m^ans necessary. At 
the end of four or five n^onths, it fine, bottic it,*put- 
ting a small lump of,loaf sugai in each bottle: if 
not quite fin&, draw it off into anotfier cask, and let 
it stand a month longer before it be bottled The 
longer it is kept well corked, and jn^ cool situation, 
the better it is likely to prove; but it will, at any 
time, be ready to drink. 

• • 

540. Green Gooseberry FFine^ to imitfite Champagne, 

To every pound of gooseberries, when picked 
and bruised, add one quart of cold spring water. 
Let the whole stand thisee days, stirring it three 
times each day, and keeping,the tub closely covered 
with a coarse cloth. At the end of three days, strain 
it, and to every gallon of liquor, when strained, add 
three pounds of loaf sugar. Barref the wine, and 
to every fiv& gallosis of liquor add a quart of White 
brandy, tiang a piece of isinglass in the 
vessel. Plug it in about half a year, and when the 
sweetness is sufficiently subdued, bottle it. * * 

N. B. The goosdberriei must be full grown, but 
gathered before they begin to ripen. It has been 
recommendg4» in & recent publication, to use only 

• H 
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tlie plilp of the gooseberry, Because the sU'n of this 
fruit is thought to give the wiue a disagreeable fla¬ 
vour.. * 

I 

5il, Raisin IFine. 

I 

To *evcry gallon of wator weigh seven pounds of 
raisins; pick .them ffom the stalks, and put them 
into a tub; pour the water on the fruit, and let it 
stand a fortnight oj three weeks, stirring it several 
times a day. Strain it, and press the fruit very dry 
tlirough hair bdgs, then ppt it into a barrel, but iu 
not stop it closb. In about four months, rack it, 
and then put a little fre^h fruit, and some brandy, 
into*tlie barrel. A quart of brandy, and eight or 
ten pounds of fruity are sufBci^ent for twenty-flve or 
thirty gallons of wine. When the wifie is racked, 
draw it off into a tqh, and pass the sediment that 
remains through,a flannel bag; the head of the 
barrel must then be taken out, and the barrel rinsed 
with a little of the wiue. After the head is a^ain 
put in, add the brandy and fruit. Pqt the bung in 
for a little time, but not very tight. It will be 
iV^cessary to refine the wine with isinglass, about 
three w'ceks before it is bottled, wliich should not 
be in less than a year. One ounce of isinglass, dis¬ 
solved in half a pint of ^ine, and stirred into the 
barrdl, will be sufliciei^t. 

Before the water is poured on the fruit, it should 
be boiled with the stalks, and with hops; the latter 
in the proportion of a quarter of a pound to every 
thirty gallons of w^ater, Straiq the .liquor, let it 
grow cold, and then add it to the fruit. • 

t 

54*2.* JElder^ IVine^ 

To a bushel of ripe and picked elderberries put 
ten gallons of s^ft water; and when the^^have soaked 
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a few difys, simmer them in the same, with lome 
grossly tmunded ginger, and a little allspice, or any 
more favourite spices, tied in a bag, for at least half 
an hour; after which, let them boil about a quarter 
of an hour longer: then, straining o^ the liquor, 
and squeezing out as much as possible from what * 
remains of the berries, measure the entire qilhntity 
of juice, and to every quart, when a little coot, or 
only milk warm, put a pound of moist sugar. In 
tlie mean time, throw the pressed bcrrieSji, on their 
getting quite cold, into some fr^hp water, to be 
again pressed for the puwose hereafter mentioned. 

The juice being stirred till the sugar is quite dis- 
solved, is to be boiled, with the fi|pice-bag, for about 
half an hour, well stirre^} and skimmed all the time. 
After standing in a tqj) to cool till only the warmth 
of new milk* work it with some good ale yciist, 
spr^d on a hot toast; and lot it stand till the fer¬ 
mentation has thrown up a good b^ad, which will 
not be more than two or three days. Take away 
the toast, skim off the head of yeast, jind pour the 
liquor into a i^ell seasoned cask. As thacask must 
be from time to time filled up, to prevent the wdne 
from fretting or working ovci^ about*two gallons itf 
the liquor should be cither reserved, or made from 
the last pressings of the berries, for this purpose. 
When the hissing is quit&gone off, but by no means 
sooner, a pint of brandy may be added for every six 
gallons; and two three days after bung it close, 
when it will be fotind fit, either for use or for bot¬ 
tling, in three months. • , 

• • 

54 I 5 . * ^ Elder Flower White fPtne» 

Boil six gallons of the purest spring water; •and, 
when the water halK stood till bnly little more than 
milk warm, put in twenty pounds of Malaga raisins, 
chopped small, with the juice and rin48 of six lemons, 

• * N 2 
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and three ounces of dried elder flowers, li Let the 
whole stand for a fortnight, in a large tuhr, stirring 
it at Jeast once every day; and then straining it 
'through a h£|ir sieve, to five pounds of powdered 
loaf sugar, kir it well to assist the fermentation. 
Stop it up close for five or six weeks; and if then 
fine, bottle it. Should it not be fine, put to a quart 
of tliie wine two ounces of isinglass; and, when it 
has stood to dissolve two or three days, put it into 
the cask^ and stir cthc whole well together: afler 
which, let it stand a fortnight, and it will not only 
be fit to bottle, But keep g^od any length of time. 

544*.. Blackberry JVine. 

Put a quantity o^ cleanly picked, full ripe black¬ 
berries into a vessel, and pour in as many quarts of 
cold water, which hgve first been boiled, as t|ikere 
are of fruit, Qrqise the berries well, and let the 
whole stand twenty-four hours, stirring it occa¬ 
sionally duripg that time. Then press all the jmcc, 
and run it through a sieve or jelly-ba^, on a pound 
and a half of sugar, to each gallon of liquid; stir 
it till thoroughly dissolved; put it in a well seasoned 
barrel, and adding a little dissolved isinglass, or 
other fining liquid, let it remain open till the next 
day, and then bung it. T||is is a very pleasant wine, 
and may be bottled in (wo months. 

54*5. Birch Wine. 

Boil^the fresh sap, as long as any scrm rises; and 
to every gallon of liquor put three pounds of Lisbon 
sugar. Boil it half an hour, skimming it very clear, 
and when almost cold, ferment it with a little yeast 
spread on toast; and lelT it reiftain five or six days 
in an open vessel, frequently stirring it, however, 
during that time. Then, taking such § cask as the 
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liquor w|il fill, light a large match, dipped in brim¬ 
stone, apd having put the match into the cask, stop 
up the smoke till the match be extinguished: im« 
mediately on which, with the utmost possible haste, 
pour in a pint of mountain, old hock, or any other, 
wine, the flavour df whl^h may be nmst deairable, 
as it will be imparted to that about to be put ii^the 
cask. Rinse it well with the wine;*thcn it 
out, pour in the birch wine, and stop the barrel 
dose. Let it remain thus for*six pionths, when, 
if perfectly pne, it may be bottled^ Some pi^t the 
peei of a lemon, or StArille orange, in the cask; 
others add a few cloves, and substitute honey for 
sugar. Many persons, too, bottle birch wii)^ as 
soon as the yeast has ^ttled, without putting it in 
a barrel; but, it is nbt uncommon in this case, to 
see it burst the stone bottles in which it is usually 
kept. * 

'fhe season for obtaining the *bi1*<;h-frce sap is 
about the end of February, when the buds first 
swell; if delayed till the leaves opefl, the juice, 
which should*be thin and clear, will bd thick and 
discoloured. , 

The method of extracting it, is by boring holes 
in the body of the tree, and putting in tubes, or 
fossets, usually made with elder, divested of the 
pith. If a tree is large,^t may be tapped in* four 
or fi\e places at once. The sap may be kept run¬ 
ning two or three days, without injury to the trees, 
and these holc^ being then stopped with pegs, as 
much more may be drawn from the same places 
thp n^\t yea!'. If^ou have not obtained suliicient 
iinmcaiat^y to commence making the wine, the 
bottles ill which the sap is recci\ied from the (I'pes 
must be corked clo>e, andeveibresined,and waxed, 
to prevent its fermentation; but, if possible, the wine 
:>bould be made without loss of time. 
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5i6. ^ Spruce IFine. 

To every’gallon of water take a pound and a 
• half of honey, and half a pound of fine starch. 
Before, the starch is mixed witfi the honey syrup, 
it nxjst be reduced t 6 a transparent jelly, by boiling 
it with part of the water purposely reserved;—a 
quarter of a pound of essence of spruce must be 
used to five gallons of water, and when sufficiently 
stirred and incorporated, pour the wine into the 
cask. Then add a quarter of a pint of good ale 
yeast, shake the cask well, and let it work for three 
or fc ur days, after which, bung it. It may be bottled 
in a few days, and in ten days afterwards will be fit 
to drink. Whefl this wine is''bunged,* a quarter of 
an ounce of isinglass, first dissolved in a little of the 
warmed liquor, may be stirred in by way of fining 
it. In cold weather, the quantity of yeast should 
be increased: in warm weather, very little ferment 
is requisite^. * 


Cowslip fVine, 

Boil twelve pounds of loaf sugar, with the juice 
of six Seville oranges, and the whites of three or 
four eggs well beaten, in six gallons of water, for 
half an hour, carefully skimming it all the time. In 
the mean while put a peck of the finest and freshest 
picked cowslip flowers into a tub, with the rinds 
of two of the oranges; and pouring on them the 
boiling 830 * 00 , stir the whole, and leave it to^infuse 
well covered. When nearly cool, spread a thin 
slice of toasted Ifiead with good yeast, and put it 
into the tub to excite a fermentation. After it has 
worked two or three days, strain it, having first pro¬ 
cured from the cowslips all their juice, by pressing 
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them through a coarse cloth. Pour the wine into a 

cask, p(id after keeping the bung loose for a few 
days, if you find the wine has ceased to work| driv^ • 
the bung tight. Let the liquor remain undisturbed 
for three months, then bottle it, either for present or • 
future use. When the ine is put into the fask, a* 
quarter of a pint of brandy should be added to ^very 
gallon, with a quarter of a gill of syfup of citrons, 
lemons, or clove gillidowers. 


. 548 . Parsnjp fFine, • , 

The parsnips must be washed, scraped, and cut in 
til in slices, and to every gallon ef water add three 
pounds of ])arsnips, bofl them half an hour, then 
press them, .and strain the liqiftir .through a sieve. 
To each gallon oi' liquor add three pounds of moist 
sugar; boil it twenty minute#, and let it stand till 
lukewarm, then put in a toasted eriist, with a spoon- 
fu]*of yeast spread upon it, and let it stand ten days, 
stirring it well every day; then put dt dn a cask, 
where it shoitld remain, closely bunged,* for twelve^ 
months. 


51'0. Turnip JVine. 

Pare and slice a qujmtity of turnips, put^ them 
into a cider press, and press out all the*juice. 
Have ready a f es,sel just large enough, and put into 
it, for every gallon of turnip-juice, three pounds of 
powdered loaf sugar, with half a *pint of brandy; 
after the sdgar iv dissolved, pour in the juice, and 
cover tj^e bungliole for a week with a piece of 
paper, to see whetlier it still ferments, in which case 
It must not be bunged ^own.^ When it has ddUsed 
working, stop it ^ose for three months, then draw 
it oft* into another cask, and when fine bottle it. 
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550. ^ Artificial Red Port. 

(Lord Pembroke's Receipt.) 

well together forty-eight gallons of turnip 
juice, or strong rough cider, eight gallons of malt 
spirit, or brandy, and eight gallons of real Port 
wine, adding a suificient quantity of elderberry 
juice to colour iJie wine, and some of the young 
branches of the elder trj?e, to give it a proper 
roughness. Keep it in cask, and bottle about two 
year^ before you drink it. This receipt may per¬ 
haps be improved, with regard to roughness, by the 
juice or wine of sloes, and in*colour, made to any 
required tint, by cochineal, logwood, or Braail 
wood. French brandy will certainly be better than 
malt spirit, and perhaps either a good bodied raisin 
wine, or even a raisin cider, may sometimes, ac¬ 
cording as excellence or cheapness is the object, be 
advantageously adopted, instead of rough cider, or 
the juice of turnips. 


551. English Tokay. 

l 

• 

Pick perfectly ripe, but unbruis^d* grapes, clean 
from the stalks, break them with the hands, press 
them, and pass tliein through a hair sieve into a pan 
or tub. Put to every gallon four pounds of Belvi- 
dere raisins well picked, and chopped sm{^L ^Let 
the whole stand twelve days, stirring it twice every 
day; after which, strain thp liquor from the raisins, 
put it into the cask, stop it close in three days, let it 
stand about eight months, and then bottle it. It 
must not, however, be bottled unless perfectly fine. 
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552. ^ Red Barley fVine, 

To a barrel of new table beer, or sAiall ale, add 
three pounds of molasses, with half a pound, or •* 
more, of groundlogwoodf and two ounces of ^mond 
cake. Stir them well with a "long stick put ifc at 
the bung-hole, and agitate the cask; after repeating 
this process two or three days, ipt the wine stand to 
settle, and then draw it off or bottle^it for* use. It 
is commonly drank hot, and if not first sufficiently 
i^weet, sugar, as well as ^ices, ma/ be added. 


553. White Barley [Fine, 

• • • 

To the wort, produced by a bushel of the palest 
malt, as soon as the fermentation a little declines, 
add an ounce of yellow sanderfi, In powder, and 
lialf an ounce of almond cake. Only a quarter of 
tile usual quantity of hops must be tiscfd; a.s the 
aromatic and*agreeably pungent taste of this wood, 
as well as its pleasant scent^ will b^ communicated 
to the liquor by that quantity, and sufficiently ass/lt 
in preserving it. This wine must be worked as 
usual, ard prepared for bottling.^ 

• 

% • 

551*. JFalnut-tree fFltie, 

To every gallon of liquor drawn from the walnut 
tree add two pounds of sugar, or a quart of honey. 
Boil 1;his half an diour, sJviin it well, set it to cool, 
and when it becomes lukewarm, add a small quan¬ 
tity of yeast. After it has a little fermented^tun 
it; hanging from*the bung a small bag of spice, 
such as bruised ciunamon and mace, if agreeable to 
tlie palate,i^hougb none is absolutely necessary. As 
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soon as the fermentation ceases, drive tiie bang 
close, and in a month’s time it will be ieady to 
bottler This wine is not calculated for long keep¬ 
ing. * 


555 ^ • 3fedd, 

Boil as much water as you design to use; let it 
cool, and to ever^ six gallons add twenty pounds of 
honey. Let it boil slowly for some time, and 
after adding one ounce anu a half of hops, let 'the 
whole boil till one quarter of the liquor is con¬ 
sumed. Put it into a tub Jto cool, and when it is 
milk warm, add to. it a slice qf bread toasted, and 
spread with ale barm. When the wine has done 
working, tun it. If i;ot fine in six months, it should 
be racked. A<][d ^a quart of brandy to a gallon of 
mead. 


556, Rick Mead. 

Mix well the whites of six eggs in twelve gallons 
of water; and to this mixture, when it has boiled 
half an hour and been well skimmed^ add thirty-six 
pounds of the finest honey, with the rinds of twx) 
dozen lemons. Let them boil together some little 
time, and on the liquor’s becoming sufficiently cool, 
work it with a little me yeast. PuA it with the lemon 
peel into a seasoned barrel, whicb must be hired up 
as it flows over with some of the reserved liquor; 
and When the hissing ceases, drive the bung close. 
After the wine has stood flve or six months, bottle 
it for use. If intended to be kept several years, put 
in a pound moi^ honey for every gallon, of water. 
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557* and fFkite Mead, with Raspberries and 

Currants. 

* • ' 

For every gallon of wine to be mSide, talsj; one 
pound and a half of honey, half an ounce of tartar, • 
or Bologna argol, and thjee quarters of a poiind of 
fruit. If ibr U'hitc wine, white^argol should be gsed 
with white currants; if for red wine, red argol with 
red currants or raspberries. Prepare the honey by 
mixing it with as much water asVill, when«addedto 
tlif juice of the fruit (£^lowing far diminution by 
boiling, Sic.), make the ^iroposcdquantity of wine. 
This being well boiled and clarified, infuse in it a 
moderate quantity of rosemary Icfavcs, lavcndcr^and 
sweet briar, and when diey have remained for two 
days, strain the liquof, and addat to the expressed 
juice of the fruit, put in the dissolved argol, stir the 
whole well together, and leaA^e it to ferment. In 
two or three days, put it in a seasbnid barrel; keep 
hlliag it up, as the liquor flows over; and on its 
ceasing to work, sink in it a muslin b&g bf Seville 
orange and Idlnon peel, with cinnamon, blovcs, and 
nutmegs, and closely bung tjie cosl^ If kept for 
six months or more in the wood, and at least nint 
in bottles, this wine will be excellent, whether red 
or white In a similar way may be made all dorts ot 
fruit wines, thus substitutmg honey for sugar. • 

558. JFamlly fFine. 

Equal parts of red, white, and Black currants, 
ripe cherries*and r«^pbcrries, must be well bruised, 
and nflxed with soft water in the proportion of four 
pounds o!‘ fruit to one gallon of water. When 
strained and pressed, three pounds of moist Sbgar 
must be added to edch gallon of liquid. After stand¬ 
ing open three days, during which time it must be 
frequently sirred, aqd skimmed as i^: may require, 
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it must be put in a barrel, and left for a fort¬ 
night to work, when a ninth part of brandy should 
be added, and the whole bunged down. In two or 
three^ears it<will be rich and valuable. 


LIQUEURS. 


559. ' CapUlaire. 

t 

To one gallorf of water tadd twenty-eight pounds 
of loaf sugar; put both ever the hre to simmer; 
when milk warm add the whites of four or five eggs, 
welKbeaten; as these simmer with the syrup, skim 
it all till no scum, remains. Then pour it off, and 
flavour it with or&ngc-flower water,or bitter almonds, 
whichever you prefeje. 


560. Italian CapUlaire Syrup. 

Pick, whiie they arc young, and without seeds, 
two ounces of the fresh leaver of tiie maidenhaii 
from then stalks, and pour over them a pint of boil¬ 
ing water. Let all stand, closely covered, eighteen 
hours; and, then filtering it through pafier, add to 
it two pounds of the purest honey; boil them to¬ 
gether a few minutes, and strain the s^rup through 
flannel. Orange-flower water may be used; but 
when the honey is pure, there needs no addition. 
By pure lioney is meant that which runs freel} 
from the comb, without heat, or pressure, and m 
this state, it will agree with those whe^ cannot e\en 
bear clarified honey; but to those who have a dis- 
like^to it in any state, the addition of a small quan¬ 
tity ^of cinnamon will reqiove any disagreeable fla¬ 
vour. Scarcely any honey is better than our own 

{ )urc, spring honey; but that of Italy is thinner, and 
las a very fragrant smell* • 
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561. ^ Persicot. 

To two quarts of the best French*vhite ‘brandy 
add one pound and a half of bitter almonds, blanched • 
and pounded. Let them remain one day jn the" 
brandy, shaking the mixture*three or four t^es. 
Boil one quart of milk, and when it*is lukewarm, 
put into it two pounds of white sugar-candy, 
pounded. Mix the brandy, almonds, sugar-candy, 
and milk together, shaking all thisee*or four times 
in the day. Let it resj for one day; then pass it 
through a flannel bag, and bottle it. 


562. Engliiji Orgeat 

Beat very smooth and finc^in a marble mortar, 
a quarter of a pound of sweet,*and half an ounce of 
bitter bkuiched almonds; mix wilh*lhe ]>aste a pint 
of Heater; strain all through a cotton bag, and add 
two table-spoonsful of orange-flowei^ w^ter; then 
boil a quart*of clarified syrup, mix with it the 
strained liquor, and boil ijiera tci a fine syrup. 
Bottle it while warm, but do not close the bottles 
wdth cork and bladder till the syrup is thoroughly 
cold, nor indeed till the next day. The orange- 
liowcr water is rather an improvement on thoKrench 
original, and rendera it perlftips an equally excellent 
liquor. 


563., * G^uine O'f'gfat Syrup. 

• 

Take half a pound of sweet almonds, two ounces 
of the four cold seeds, and half an ounce of bitter 
almonds. Put thd almonds info boiling water; and 
wl\en the skins will come easily off, take them out 
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again; throw them, as fast as they are peeled, into 
cold water, drain them dry, and pound them with 
the c^ld seeds, till the whole becomes quite fine. 
To prevent tl^eir turning to oil, pour into the mortar, 
from time to time, half a spoonlul of water. When 
*the^ are thoroughly beaten, dilute them with about 
a pint of lukewarm water, and set the whole in hot 
ashes, to infuse for three hours; strain it through 
a coarse sieve, htirring it well with a wooden spoon, 
to press,out all the goodness of the almonds, &c, 
and then make u syrup with a pound of sugar, ex¬ 
actly as is directed for preparing capillaire syrup, 
and finish by uniting them t'bgether, in like manner, 
over hot ashes. 

A*little of this syrup, in pure barley water, forms 
a delicious liquid. * 


564*. Orgeat Paste, 

This paste, which will keep twelve months, is 
nearly as.sopn made into orgeat as the orgeat 
syrup. The mode of preparing it in Paris, is by 
well pounding blanclicd almonds, with a little water 
to prevent theii turning to oil; tlicn adding half tho 
weight of the almonds m pounded sugar, and mixing 
both together into a paste. 

Of this paste, when wanted, mix'a small portion, 
about'the size of an egg, in a pint of spring water, 
and strain it through a napkin. The ubual English 
mode of making orgeat paste is, b)^ pounding in the 
same manner, half an ounce of bitter, to a pound 
of sv^eet almonds; and boiling a quart of common 
syrup, till it becomes what is called blow; mixing 
the almonds with it over the fire, well stirred all 
the time, to prevent burning, till it becomes a stiff 
paste; then, on its getting quite cold, putting it in 
pots, to be used in the same manner as the other. 
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565. ^ Nectar, 

Take half a pound of raisins of the ^un, chopped* 
one pound of powdered loaf sugar, *two lemons, 
sliced, and the peel of one. Put them into an * 
earthen vessel with two gallons of water, th<f water • 
having been boiled half an hour; and put thefh in 
while the water is boiling. Let the whole stand 
three or four days, stirring it ^wice a day; then 
strain it, and in a fortnight it will be f cady for use. 

• • 

566’! Syrup of Cowslips* 

Pour over a gallon of cowslip-Howers, having the 
white part cut off, a quart of lysiling water which 
has been reduced fihm three pints, and set the 
vessel which contains them oi^ hot embers, to be 
kept simmering for six hours. Having taken it off, 
and left it covered to cool and inftibc till the fol- 
lowhig day, put it again over the fire, and let it 
nearly boil; then, pressing the flowers hard as 
possible, add the same quantity of fresh flowers as 
at first, set the whole again ov hot embers as before, 
and let it stand till the next morning. Being now 
again heated, but not boiled, press the flowers while 
hot; and to every pint of the expressed liquor put 
two pounds of powdered loaf sugar. Lastly, set the 
whole on the fire, and keep Stirring it, till the* scum 
rises; then take it^off, skim it clear, again set it on, 
and stir and skim it, as before; thus*procccding till 
no more scum will arise. It must on no account be 
permitted to boil,^ as in that case it will afterwards 
candy. Let it stand till quite cold, and then bottle 
it for use. 

• • • 

567. Syrup of Nutmegs. 

Put into &«6mall stewpan three ounces of pounded 
nutmegs, pour on them a pint and a half of boiling 
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water, and let them boil in it three quarters of an 
hour. On straining off the liquid, put to it two 
^ounHs and a half of aifted loaf su^ar, beat up an 
egg in a little rose, or orange-flower water; set the 
whole over a clear fire, and carefully take off the 
, scum *as it rises, till a good syrup be formed. On 
its hecoming quite cold, mix with it at least half a 
pint of brandy, put it in a bottle, and keep it closely 
stopped, in a cool situation for use. It will be found 
a very convenient article in a family, for many pur¬ 
poses. 

f 

568. Syrup of Clovest Cinnamon, or Mace. 

All these syrups arc made exactly on the same 
plan.—Take two cjnccs of either cloves, cinnamon, 
or mace, well pounded, and put it into a pint of 
boiling water in a e nail stewpan. Let it boil half 
an hour, pass the liquor through a hair sieve, dis¬ 
solve in It a pound and a half of poAvdered loaf 
sugar, clean it ever the fire, with the white of an 
egg beaten to a froth, and a little rose or orange- 
flow^er water, and let it simmer gently till the s;jrup 
u formed and clear.- When quite cold, put it in 
bottles, which must be closely corked. 

569. Syrup of Ginger. 

4 

Steep an ounce and a half of beaten ginger in a 
quart of boiling Avater, closely covered up for twenty- 
four hours; tlien, straining off the infusion, make it 
into a syrup, by adding at least two pounds of fine 
loaf sugar, dissolved, and boiled^ up in a hot water 
bath. 

570. Delicate French Liqueur, called Itossoli* 

Amhre, or Amber Sun^dew. 

Dissolve four pounds of sugar ix a gallon of 
water, boiling up the syrup six times; when having 
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whisked to a froth the white of an egg, with its 
shell wel^beaten» put both into the syrup, and boil 
it once more. Then strain it through a danncl, or. 
cotton bag, and add half a pint of oi;angG-llower 
water, and the same quantity of good brandy. If 
wanted to be of the utmost clearness, as thejaame 
imports, it should be agftin filtered, when it ^'ill 
become a pure and delicate liqueur. * 

571. French Fossolis, perfumed with, Floieers. 

Boil two quarts of spring water,io take oft the 
hardness; then take it off the lire, and when it is 
only lukewarm, tlirow in a pineli «>f the most odori¬ 
ferous. flowers, and let tltem infuse till the liquid is 
cold, and thc,fragranoc all ex.ir^t«d. '^I'hen take 
away the flowers with a skimmer, strain the li¬ 
quid, and add to it a pint of Slarihed syrup, and 
half a pint of spirits of wine, and a rbrsohs, or sun- 
dew,»will be produced fully equal to the former. 

572. 011 of Venus, a French Liqueurt 

Infuse for a month, in nine quarts of the finesf 
brandy, three ounces of skirret seeds, the same 
quantity of caraway seeds, four ounces of daucus 
crcticus seeds, four drani^ of mace, and an o^nce 
of cinnamon, all finely pulverked. Distil the whole 
in a water bath; apd having drawn off six quarts, 
return the remamder into the ulembic^nd cohobate. 
On obtaining, by this second distillation, about five 
quarts^of spirit, suffer the fire to go out, and then 
compose syrup Tn the fbllowing manner.—Pour 
a strong decoction of saffron in water, boiled to the 
thickness of oil, and as hpt as.possible, on seven 
or eight pounds oi sugar. When quite melted 
and become cold, pour the spirit on the syrup. 
This mixtures being toq thick for filtration with 
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blotting paper, must be run through a cotton bag. 
When properly made, this is an eNcellcnbcordial. 

573. Oil ot Cream of Cythereat o, Ftench Cordial 

Liqueur, 

^ake five quarts^of spirituous cinnamon water; 
two large glasses of rose water, well mixed with a 
pint of usquebaugh; and six drops of the essence 
of lemon, the same quantity of essence of clove, 
of essence of g’llftlowers, of essence of citron, with 
two drops of essence of bergamot. These ingre¬ 
dients being well mixed, produce an excellent oil 
or ,<jream, which is to be clarified with the white of 
an egg, then placed for s^x hours in a warm water 
bath, and filtered *m the usual way. 

a 

57't. GenuineJFrenvh Noyeau, as made at Paris, 

In nine quarts of brandy, with a quart of or^nge- 
fiower wUtei*, adding six ounces of loaf sugar for 
each quart of the brandy, infuse'for six weeks 
whatever quantity of fresh apricot kernels may be 
judged to impart the most approved flavour. The 
sugar must be carefully broken into small pieces, 
and dipp'ed into an equal quantity of common water, 
the moment before it is put in the infusion. That 
precaution taken, and these directions exactly fol¬ 
lowed, the whole is to be filtered through a flannel 
or cotton bag, when this excellent French liqueur 
will be completed. Malt spirit will not do ns a 
substitute for French brandy, nor even bi*^ter al¬ 
monds for apricot kernels. 

575* Red Raffia^ as made at Paris, 

Mash together, in a deep pan, three pounds of 
red cherries/ two pounds of very ripe red goose- 
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berries, Mid one pound of red raspberries; then put 
the whol^ into a stone bottle, adding two drains of 
cloves, half an ounce of cinnamon, two ounces of 
coriander seeds, two pinches of Fldl»ence fennel 
seeds, two grains of long pepper, a dozen apricot • 
kernels, the’ same nuinj^er ol* cherry kernels, all ^ 
well pounded in a mortar, and a pint of comgion 
syrup. After having well closed the bottle, expose 
it for at least a fortnight to the heat of the sun; 
then strain the whole through linen, jiressing it, so 
as to extract all the juioe, and pat one pint of the 
besfr brandy into every two pints* of that liquor. 
After which, again put the bottle which contains 
it in the sun, where it is to reitiain fourteen 4 }ays 
longer; when, having flirown in a few pounded 
almonds, strain the fiquor through a flannel bag, 
to render it (juite clear. On observing these par¬ 
ticulars in all respects, a most perfect red ratafia 
will be produced. * * 

576. Paris ]\fethod of Making JVhite 

In a pint of common syryp put ^ quart of the 
juice of the finest muscadine grapes, boil thefh 
three or four times; adding, with a reasonable quan- 
1 ity of uncoloured brandy, two drams of cinnamon, 
one of cloves, a pincli* of coriander sced^ two 
pinches of Florence fennel seeds, two grains of long 
pepper, and a dozen apricot kernels, all well pounded 
m a mortar. P5ur the whole into a laf ge stone bottle 
well stopped^ and let it be exposed to the sun, and 
finallji strained till*clear, in the same manner as the 
red rata%. ‘ * 

• • 

577. Fine Italian*Liquedr, edited Perfetto Amore, 

Infuse, for twelve hours, the finely shred yellow 
rinds of fodr large aqd fresh Seville oranges, or 
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half a dozen lemons, in a gallon of the best French 
brandy; with a quarter of a pound of curiiants, two 
dozei^ coriander seeds, as many cloves, ^umc cin¬ 
namon*, and, ‘i very little salt* Then, draw off by 
distillation two quarts of spirit. Having, in the 
mean time, made a clarified syrup, with two quarts 
of water, two pounds of “sugar, and the whiles of 
two or three eggs, and combined a small quantity 
of roche alum with a very little cream of‘ tartar, 
and some cocliineal, in a marble mortar, moistened 
with boiling'wetfer, and strained; mix tne whole 
well together, pass the liqueur through a filtqtring 
paper, and keep it in bottles carefully stopped. 


578. Bergamot IVater, 

■ ^ 

Make a pint of syrup; and when cold, press into 
it half a dozen fnie Idmons, with, or without a Seville 
orange, or tw u v'hina oranges, adding as much water 
as may he necessary; then putting in a tea-spoevnful 
of genuine es*.cnccofbergauiot,run the wlvolethrough 
a lawn sieve, and.it is immediately ready for drink¬ 
ing. 

579. Beach and Apricot Waters, 

Both tlicsc waters, as well as those of other fruits, 
arc readily made by mixing two or three table- 
spoonsful of the respective jams with a few blanched 
and pounded bitter almonds, lemon juice, and cold 
spring water, with powdered loaf sugar to your 
taste. On being run through a law^i* sieve^^ these 
w'aters are immediately fit to drink. 

580. Fine Cordial Liqueur d^Orahges, 

Steep twelve lemons, thirty oranges, one citron, 
two sticks of wanilla, and several of ciioiiamon, with 
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twelve quarts of brandy. Let them infuse, closely 

stopped, for six weeks. Then take out all the in¬ 
gredient^ and add nine pounds of loaf sugar. '\j|/heii 
the sugar is dissolved, to promote wlych ihe con-* 
taining vessel must be well shaken every two or 
three days, filter the liquor carefully tlirough jiaper 
and cotton, {ind put it in l^ottlc^ To make a second 
sort, press the thirty oranges, and pieroe the twelve 
lemons, and the citron, with one fresh stick of va¬ 
nilla; then put the whole to infuse with three bottles 
of brandy, and let it remain as bejjirtf. Strain the 
liquor; add to it three p&unds of s^ugar, and if^hen 
the sugar is dissolved, filter and bottle iti 

581. Persian and Turkish Hherlet. 

The method pursued by the Persians, Turks, &c. 
is to extract the fr^rant, ri#h, and acidulated 
juices of the finebt nowers and /ruits, and make 
then^ with the addition of sugar, into what we call 
fruit jellies or lozenges, which are. dis^sl^d in the 
purest spring ^^ater, and thus form the .agreeable 
beverage denominated sherbet. For example, they 
evaporate the purified juice *of citn9ns in a watei 
bath v/ith a slow fire, till it becomes of nearly the 
consistence of honey, melting, in the mean time, 
some finely* powdered loaf sugar in a silver dish^ 
and continually stirring it with a fiat wooden spoon; 
when the sugar is very dry, they sprinkle over it, a 
l^tle at a time,^thd prepared juice of citron; con¬ 
tinuing to stir it till the whole has sufficient moisture 
to form a paste, which they make into lozenges, and 
keep ih a dry and rathe&warm situation; in this 
way they prepare all the acid juices, such as bar¬ 
berries, lemons, gooseberries, &c.: with the "less 
acid and more delicately davouVed fruits they pro¬ 
ceed differently, only well heating the sugar m a 
silver dish, a4mng to it by degrees tl|e fresh juice^ 
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and*Btirnng it constantly till a paste is formed. 
This must not be matle into lozenges till ^perfectly 
dry, ^nd they must be put into a box 1, ned with 
paper,*and kppt in a dry place. They arc variously 
prepared wifh orange-flowers, roses, ^c. The Per¬ 
sians and Turks arc said to prepare a favourite 
sherb&t with violet rinega#, pomegranate-juice, and 
su^r formed into lozenges. 


582, ’ • Shrub, 

To every dozen of oranges put four lemon*; the 
juice of which you must run through a hnr sieve , 
to Q'ich quart of the juice add a pound and a quarter 
of sugar; pare the rinds'of six oranges and six 
lemons very thin f put thenF to steep in some of 
the rum, and to this quantity of juice, &c. put one 
gallon of rum: shiike the vessel in which you put 
It every day fof ten da}*.; shake it well, and in 
three weeks it w ill be fit to bottle; put a cock in 
the vcss<?l vfhen' you first make this liquor. It 
soiiictiines recommended not to put! in the rum in 
p^liich the ripds are infused till }ou have donc^ 
shaking the shrub. 


583.. Currant Shrub, 

In a quart of rum or brandy piit three quartets 
of a pint of the strained juice bf currants, and the 
rind of half a‘ Seville orange, with a little nutmeg. 
When it has stood a day or two,close|^ corked, add 
a pint of white wine, with three quarters of {.pound 
of loaf sugar; and straining it as soon a. the sugar 
isdt&>solved thiough a flannel bag, bottle it for use. 
lied currants will lie bbst foi* brandy, and white 
currants for rum: good raisin wine may be used 
instead of mountain or sherry. ^ 
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584*. Choicest Green and Yellow Usquebaugh. 

^ •• 

Take a gallon of the best brandy, ^n ouhcc of 
cinnamon, half an ounce of mace, tlie same of • 
cloves, a quarter of an ounce of nutmeg, the^same * 
of ginger, and the rind of a l^eville orange; beat * 
the spices in a mortar, and infuse them for eight 
days in the brandy. Then boil two ounces of 
sliced and bruised stick liquorioe, and a pound of 
stoned sun or jar raisins, in thre^ pftits of water, 
till reduced to half the qhantity; strain the liejuid, 
and dissolve in it two ounces of powdered loaf sugar. 
Mix this in another vessel, with i:he clear infusion 
of brandy and spices, 'lb make‘half this quantity 
green, pound suificici)^ spinach to jsroduce half a 
gill of juice; fnix it with as much water; simmer it 
slowly over the fire for ten minutes, and when cool, 
add it to one portion of the usquebaugh; for the 
other half to be made yellow, steep in brandy or white 
wine* half an ounce of saffron, press i^ through a 
soft linen bag» and add it to the remainder of the 
liquor. Put into each quantity a few drops of warm 
alum finings, well shake the •bottles* two or thretf 
times a day, for three or four days, carefully giving 
it vent each time, and in less than a month these 
cordials will be sufficiently fine, and fit for use.^ 

585. HypocvflSy as made at Paris. 

Put into a quart of the best and strongest red 
wine half a poundcof powdeied loaf sugar, half a 
dr^m 0f cinnamon; a pinch of coriander seeds, twio 
white pejfjier-corns, a little Seville orange-peel^ a 
blade of mace, a small qusmtity^of lemon-juice,*and 
four cloves; the splices, &c. being all previously 
beaten in a mortar. Wheu the whole has infused 
three or fou% hours, add a table-spoonful of milk; 
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and filtering the liquid through a flannel bag, it 
will prove excellent for present or future jise. 

586. ' ^VespetrOi as made at Paris, 

To two quarts of the best brandy add the fol¬ 
lowing seeds; first, grosiJy pounded in a mortar, 
tw6 drams of angelica seeds, one ounce of coriander 
seeds, and a large pinch of fennel seeds and of ani¬ 
seeds. Press in the juice of two fresh lemons, put¬ 
ting in also their yellow rinds; add a pound of loaf 
sugar, and well shaking the bottle from time to time, 
let the whole ii^usc five days. To render the liquor 
clearer, pass it tlirough a cotton bag or filtering 
pa](Ser, then bottle it carcfilly, and cork it closely. 

k 

587. Black Cnragoa. 

* 

In a gallon of .proof or superproof white brandy 
infuse six ounces of the best well dried Seville 
orange chips, one ounce of dried orange-flowers, 
slightly bruised, and one ounce of cinnamon, for 
sixty hours. Strain the liquor through a fine cloth, 
and add five pounds of boiled sugar, coloured with 
a quarter or half a pound of sugar, boiled black. 
Mix it well, and bottle it.^ 

588. ffhite Cnragoa, 

In five pints of white brandy infuse three ounces 
of Seville orar^e-chips, well dried, and half an ounce 
of cinnamon, for sixty hours. Strain it off and add 
four pounds of boiled sugar. Mix' it wq]1, ^nd 
bottle it. 

58*9. Liquor gf Cherries, 

One quart of brandy, two quarts of morella cher¬ 
ries, and a quarter of a pound of loaf,sugar, ^ess 
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the cherries, and let the stones be well pounded. 
Let all (je together in ajar for three days, s^niug 
them often; then run the liquor through a-flunnd 
bag till clear. '* 

590. French Cherry Brandy, failed Cherry Aat^a. 

Stone a quantity of the finest, full ripe morrll'i 
cherries, mix with them a very few raspberries, 
bruise them well together, put them .into a proper 
vessel, and let them remain four of five days, being 
careful to stir and press them well against the sides 
of the vessel two or three times every day, to make 
them yield all the rich t^ste of ^e fruit, as wcU as 
impart a fine colour. Then finaljy pressing out the 
juice as mudi as possible, measure* it into a stone 
bottle, and to every three quarts of juice add two 
quarts of brandy. For each five quarts of this cherry- 
brandy there must be added three pinches of the 
bruised kernels of the cherries, and a quarter of a 
pound of fine loaf sugar. The wiiolc*must be in¬ 
fused in the same bottle, with a pinch o^ coriander 
seed, and a little cinnamon,^ and be well shakeq 
every day for a week or more; after which strain 
it till very fine, through a flannel bag; put it into 
well corked bottles, and at length deposit it in the 
cellar, to be kept cool for use. • 

591. fF^od^Strawherry Brandy. 

Fill a large bottle, four parts in five, with freshly 
gathered wood strafirberries adding as much Lisbon 
or loaf sugar as will make* it pleasant: then fill up 
the bottle with the best brandy, or if good rury J)e 
more easily obtained, that will do equally well. 
When it has stood six weeks it will be ready for 
use. At this time, you may pour off the first in- 
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fusion, and the same strawberries will make a 
secopd quantity; the bottle being fillecj- up with 
‘brandy or rqm, and more sugar, then suffered to 
stand two inonths, and at the end of that time 
strained off by pressure of the fruit. 

- * » • 

.592. ‘ Goo,^eberry Brandy. 

Half fill a bottlp with the choicest gooseberries, 
quite rrpe; put in a small lump or two of sugar, 
and ••fill the bottle almost, but not quite, full with 
brandy; cork it close, shake it a little once or twice 
a day, for a few days, and it will be ready for use. 

' ‘ 

I 

593. French Black Currant Brandy. 

To each bottle pf brandy add a pound of black 
currants, pick^h^with a little allspice, and broken 
cinnamon in a small muslin bag. Put the whole 
into a larg^ bottle or jar, and cork it closely for 
si\ montlv;. Then pour (»ff the liquor, and for each 
bottle of this 1' juor add three quarters of a pound 
4 d’ loaf sugar/ Put all into the bottle or jar * ^,ain, 
cork it closely, and shake it frequently, till f lie sugar 
is dissolved; then filtering it through paper, bottle 
it for use. 

591 . Baspherry Brandy. 

Brukse the •finest ripe raspberries with a spoon, 
strain them through a fianiiel bag into a stone 
vessel, on a pound and a quarter of Uouble^efipcd 
sugar for each quart of'juice; kir it w^ll, cover it 
clp 4 cly for three days, and then pouring oft’the clear 
liquor, add to every quavt of thif raspberry-juice two 
quarts of good brandy. Bottle Jt, and in a fortnight 
It will be ready for use. 
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595, I English Hollands. 

' 's' 

Take a lump or two of sugar, two i^a-spbonsful 
of oil of juniper, the same quantity of oil of tur- • 
pentine', and the same of oil of almonds, with t^wenty 
drops of oil of vitriol; ruh thci^ in a marble mortar, * 
with about half a gill of the strongest spirits of wine, 
such as will burn dry in a silver spoon, introduced 
by a little at a time, till the spirit kills, or over¬ 
powers all the oily appearances^ Then dissolve 
half a pound of loaf sughr in two^ quarts of clear 
watdi*, the water having been boiled, or distilled; 
and having procured two gallons of rectified ipalt 
spirit, or rather of whiskey, mix it first with the 
combined oils and spirits of wiiic, .and afterwards 
add the dissolved sugar and water. After stirring 
the whole well together, put ii» a tea-spoonful of 
warm alum finings, shake the whole* well together, 
let it stand steadily to settle and clear, and draw 
it of^ or bottle it for use. Cordial gins»of*different 
flavours may made in a similar way^ more or 
less lowered with boiled or distilled water; but 
except for the imitation of Hollands, whiskey is nof 
to be used. By judicious combinations of dill and 
coriander seed, with a very small proportion of 
liquorice, angelica-root, sarraway seeds, giqger, 
orange or lemon-peel, and a quantity of juniper 
berries equal to the whole, all pounded in a mortar, 
boiled in a closp vCssel for two hours, with water 
enough to extract their virtues, stranied off when 
cold, and swc^tene<J with clarified or burnt sugar, 
a richness of flavour may be ac(|uired, far beyond 
that of any known Hollands, without the use^ of 
pernicious ingredients. 


• • 


596. 


Genuine British Punch. 


Procure half a dozen ripe, sound, and*fresh lemons, 
or a proportionate number of limes, and two Seville 
• • o 2 
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oranges. Rub off the yellow rinds of three or four 
of the lemons^ with lumps of fine loaf suga^; putting 
'oach'lurap into the bowl^ as soon as it is sufficiently 
saturated with the grated rind. Then thinly ppre 
the otlier lemons and Seville orange, and put these 
rinds also in the bowl; tp which, adding plenty of 
sugar, pour a very £mall quantity of boiling water, 
and immediately press the juice of nearly all the 
fruit, followed by,a little more hot water. Blend 
the whole thoroughly with the punch ladle. The 
sherbet being thVis prepared, to make it into genuine 
British punch, apirit should be added, in the«prO' 
portion of a bottle of Jamaica rum to ever} pint 
of ^hc finest cogn.ac braii^dy. The above quantity 
of fruit, with a pound and a half of sugar, will make 
enough for a bowl that may contain two gallons; 
the strength, or weakness, must be suited to the 
general inclination of the company. Pine-apple 
rum, and capillaire syrup, may be used if conve¬ 
nient. •' 

t 

r 

597. To make twelve Gallons of Milk Punch, 

Take four gallons of rum or brandy, pare eight 
Seville oranges, and as many lemons, very thin. 
Steep the peels of both in the spirit for twenty- 
four hours. Put ten pounds of the best loaf sugar 
to six gallons of water, with the whites of twelve 
eggs, beaten to a froth; then boil this syrup and 
sicim it well ;«when quite cold, put it into the vessel 
with the spirit, and six quarts and one pint of the 
clear juice of Seville oranges, 6ne qubrt of ^he clear 
juice of lemons, and two quarts of new piilk; shake 
the vessel enough to mix the liquor, then stop it 
very close; let it stand two months, and it will be 
fine and fit to bottle. The vessel must be very 
sweet and dry. The cock, which must be a wooden 
one, should be put in the vessel a fijw days before 
the liquor is bottled, to prevent shaking it. Either 
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in the cask or in bottles, it should be kept in a*very 
cool place, and March is the best month for making 
it. Do %iot press the oranges too closely, qr you . 
will give the liquor an unpleasant flavour. 

598. Lemmade (Italian.) • 

Two dozen lemons must be pared* and prei^ed - 
the juice hhould be poured on the peels, and remain 
on them all night; m the morning add twv) pounds 
of loaf sugar, a quart of good white Wine, and three 
quarts of boiling water.'^ When these ingredients 
are* blended, add a quart of boiling milk. Strain 
the whole through a jelly-bag 1^11 it becomes quite 
clear. f * • 

. • • * 

599. Lemonade. 

» 

One of the best methods of making lemonade is, 
to prepare a syrup of sugar and water, over a clear 
fire, skimming it quite clean; to this^dij the juice 
of any numbg: of lemons, according to quantity 
you wish to make; also some of the rinds. 

• * 

600. Rich Orangeade. 

Steep the yellow rinds^ of six China and two Se¬ 
ville oranges in a quart of boiling water, closely 
covered up for five or si)t hours; then make a 
syrup with a pound of sugar, and three pints of 
water, mix the infusion and syrup 'together, press 
in the juice of a dozen China oranges, and the two 
Sevilk oranges ffom which the rind was taken, 
stir the ^hole well togetlier and run it through a 
jelly-bug; afterwards, if agreeable, a little oraogc- 
floM’cr water, withi some ^apiHaire syrup, may be 
added, should sweetness be wanted. Two lemons 
may be used, as well as the two Seville oranges; 
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t* 

but care shoiiJd be taken that the flavour of the 
lemons does not predominate. 

601, , French Whey. 

• To three pints of boiling milk add a dram of 
cream'^of tartar, or a spoonful of vinegar, or a little 
1eiu6b:i-juice, onough of either to turn the milk. When 
the curd is formed, pass the liquor through a lawn 
or bilk sieve, in order to separate it from the cui d; 
set it on the fire till it is milkwarm. Then add the 
whiteb of two ej^gb, \rell* beaten, and a glass of 
cold water. Bdil the whole together, aiul wlien 
half cold, strain it by means of a large glass funnel, 
thro4igh double blotting jwper, of a grey, not red 
colour. If it is wished for milkwarm, plunge the 
glass or cup in boiling whaler. 

4 

602. JVhite TVtne JVhey. 

To one wine-glass of white wine add two w*Ine- 
glasbcs of milk, l^et them stand for a minute, and 
then pour upon them half a pint of boiling water, 
holding the jug that centains tlie winter rather high 
above the basin in which the whey is made. This 
should form a strong curd, which will very soon fall 
to the bottom of the basin, when the whey may be 
poured from it, but should the curd break, the whey 
may be strained throug^i a piece of muslin. 
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vacement of domestic reapcdies. 


# • • 

The diseases wliicji a&sail mankind in the dif- 
lerrnt stages*of Jife, are few in number compared 
with those wliich are induced b 3 f luxury and excess, 
late liours, violent exercise, and iiicaatious exposure 
to sudden changes from a higli to a low temperature, 
without proper attention to clothing, ^c. 

From these* causes diseases arise, frequently in¬ 
tractable, and too often destructive of tlic health 
*uid life of the sufferer. Bue the treJatment of dis« 
eases is not our jrresent object, for no one who has 
not gone through a regular course of medical studies, 
can mark the distinguishing symptoms, select the 
appropriate remedies, or apply them aptly, proniptly, 
and effectively. 

This remark vs suggested by frequent observation 
of the thoughtless and unguarded diode of admi¬ 
nistering Doinestic jfedicifWHy (which include many 
ofthelnost active .remedies), by persons totally ig¬ 
norant of*their powers, and wholly incompetent to 
determine whetlier good or evil will be the effetftPof 
their prescriptions. • * * 

The intention, therefore, of the following hints 
is not to supersede the necessity of calling in me- 
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ilical advice, where such advice is requisite and can 
be procured; but, by giving a few simple forms ap- 
])licablc to sudden seizures, and common (risualties, 
to limit the .domestic practice within its proper 
bounds. 

Families may be so circumstanced, as to be almost 
'•out ortlie reach of n^cdical men, or the distance may 
be stS great, that many hours must unavoidably elapse 
before assistance can be obtained. Again, there are 
many cqmplaints fiiniiliar to common observation, 
for which there are simple and eftective remedies, 
and these may safely be intrusted to the heads of 
families, w ithout any risk of injury to the patient. 

If, therefore, domestic practitioners will con- 
des(\.‘nd to observi} a few’tplain directions, and ad¬ 
here to the fcimplo forms hereafter given, they will 
iiave an opportunity of doing much j|ood, witliout 
any danger of doiii^'; harm; for, in recommending 

irmly rvinrdim^'l those diseases will be very cau- 
tLou.Nly noticed, which are difficult to manage from 
the frequent, change of symptoms in their different 
stages; lest, from the misapplication of medicine, 
or the delay in resorting to professional advice, the 
iVseovSe should be increased and rendered fatal. 

'fhere arc few families wlio are not provided with 
a medicine chest, in which arc many of the strongest 
remedies in the wdiole Mpteria Meuica. Tliese re- 
medil^s are too often administered by guess, that is, 
without being accurately weighed or measured, 
whereas, even in the mildest medicines, too much 
care cannot be taken to render the doses accurate 
and unvarying. For this purpose, a,set of scales 
and w'eights, such as are used by apothecaries, and 
a graduated glass scale, should be provided. 

Lfiqttid medirincH are directed to be taken by 
spoonsful or drops. In the firsi. case the quantity 
w ill vary according to the size of the spoon; and 
in the second, the drops will vary in size according 
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to the tenuity of the liquor, or thinness of the lip 
of the pliial. This uncertainty is obviated by a gra¬ 
duated raeasure, divided into ounces, halt' ou'nces, 
drachms, and scruples. It is calculated, that a 
table-spoonful is equal to half an ounce, a tea¬ 
spoonful to a drachm, or the eighth part pf an 
ounce. The drops maydie ascertained with great ' 
precision, by diluting one drachm of the mediCine 
(which contains sixty drops) with water. For ex¬ 
ample, suppose ten arops to be* the dose ordered. 
To one drachm of the medicine f|dd* five drachms 
of water; one drachm of Ihis mixtiye, measured by 
the ^graduated scale, must necessarily contain ex¬ 
actly t(. n drops. Doses of Pmvd^’S and Electuaries-, 
should alwa 3 's be acciftately hnd scrupuloiTsly 
weighed; and in malqng Pills, ivhich are ordered 
by number, great care should be taken to divide 
the mass out of which they ara formed into por¬ 
tion^ of equal weight, that each pill way contain the 
same dose. The prescribed dose of each medicine 
here* recommended (excepting in tl)c fcniedies 
expressly direcited for the diseases of clnldren,) is 
calculated for an adult of twenty-one years. This 
dose should be reduced fur diildren* according tc^ 
the following scale: 


Dose for an adult. 

Age. * 

Proportionate dose. 

~ • 

To be reduced at 
Tp b^ reduced at 
To be reduced at 
To be reduced at 
To be reduced at 
To be reduced at 

21 

14 
’ 7 

5’ 

1 

,6 monihs 
2 months 

• 

to two-thirds 
to one-half 
to one-third 
to one-sixth •« 

• to one-twelfth 
to one-fifteen til. 


o 5 
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EXAMPLE. 

JC 

I'he dose fo>* an adult, being one drachm, or 
60 grains. 

* At th^ age of fourteen, the dose should be reduced 

• to 40 grains. , « 

At ihc age of seven, the dose should be reduced to 
30 grains. 

At the age of fivey the dose should be reduced to 
20 grainsfl 

At the age of one year, the dose should be reduced 
to 10 grains. 

At the age of six months, the dose should be I'educcd 
to 5 grains. ^ 

Under three months, the dose should be reduced to 
4 grains. 

It can scarcely be necessary to observe, that an 
ounce contains eight drachms, or 480 graii\s; a 
drachm contains three scruples, or 60 grains; and 
a scruple, 20 grains, 

g03. , ^hc ^guc. 

Tliis disorder occurs frequently, and is well known 
to the domestic practitioner; it may be rendered 
milder by the timely use of an emetic, given one 
hour before the fit is expected to return. For this 
purpose, one scruple of ipecacuanha may be given 
in an ounce of water. After eaJch return of vomit- 
ing, give half a pint of tepid chamomile tea, which 
may be repeated three or four times, but not ofbener. 
When the disease has continued for some days, 
and the force of the fever is weakened by emetics, 
gi^fi, to an adult, the following preparation of bark. 

Take of Peruvian barfif, in fine powder, one ounce; 
port wine, one quart; mix them and let them stand 
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• • , 
together for twelve hours. Shake the bottle^ and 

give four large spoonsful immediately after the hot 
stage of\thc disorder, repeating it every second 
hour till the whole be taken; unless tlie conning on 
of the qext ague fit should require its suspension. 

GO^. Apoplexy,^ * 

This disease frequently proves fatal, and therefore 
the treatment of it cannot with propriety be brought 
vrithin the range of Domestic IVfedicinc; neverthc- 
IcbS, it may not be improper to femark, that the 
patient should be placed in a horhsontal position, 
witli the head gently raised; the shirt collar should 
be opened, and every ppt of t^e dress removed 
from the neck. He should be bled freely from the 
ai-ni. Let no attempt l/c made to pass any medicine; 
or even warm water into the stomach; the power of 
deglutition being suspended, the ^mptoms will be 
greatly aggravated by whatever flmll may be forced 
into She mouth. Medical and surgical aid should be 
instantly procured, as it may be necess&ry'to open 
tlie temporal aftery, and to apply blisters and other 
stimulants. The bowels shoujd be relieved by thq^ 
following injection. 

Take of infusion of chamomile-flowers, or warm 
water, twelve ounces; Epsom salts, six drachms; 
lenitive electuary, six drabhms; oil of olives, *000 
ounce; mix them together. «This injection must 
be repeated every l\pur, till there be a free evacua¬ 
tion. * • 

605. •• » Asthma^ 

• • . . 

This disease varies in almost every variety of con¬ 
stitution; in some persons it is spasmodic, in otlvers 
humoral. The former is odbasidbed by a spasmodic 
stricture of the wind-pipe and air vessels of the lungs, 
which preveDt|a free mlatation or contraction of the 
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parts concerned in respiration; when it happens front 
this causcy there is little or no secretion of mucus. 
On the contrary, the Humoral Asthma is relaxa¬ 
tion of the mucous glands of the lungs, in conse- 
(}ucnce of which, the secretion becomes so copious 
as to obstruct tlie freedom of inspiration and expira¬ 
tion. • 

'flic spasmodic is most violent, hut of shorter 
duration; the humoral is more severe in the winter 
season than during the summer months, so far as re¬ 
gards the cough and difficulty of breathing. Some 
asthmatic patients can breathe only in a dry serene 
atmosphere, on elevated points of land; while others 
are most at their ease in moist air, or low situations^ 
lliis disease, in all it^ varieties, is tedious and 
difficult to manage, and scarcely within the limits 
of the present sketch. When a sudden attack of 
spasmodic asthma cemes on from an exposure to cold 
air, bleeding from the arm becomes necessary, un¬ 
less weakness or old age .should forbid the opera¬ 
tion. The ,spasm has been suddenly removed by 
plunging ♦^he feet and legs into hot Mv’ater, of a tem¬ 
perature of from 96 to 100 degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
'ihcrmoineter. 

The bowels should be unloaded by the following 
aperient pills: 

Take gamboge and the best scammony, in fine 
powder, of each four grains; white sugar, six grains. 
Hub them well togetner, and form them into three; 
pills, with the syrup of squills. 

Or the following aperient draught: 

Take of Senna leaves, three drachms, 

Ginger, in ponder, fifteen grains/ o 
Boiling water, four ounces, v 
Let them stand together one hour, then strain off 
the liquor, and add to it, of 

Epsom salts, half an ounce. 

Tincture of senna, three drachms. 
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As soon os the bowels are relieved, squills and gum 
ammoniacuni may be given in the following forms: 
Take t^um ammoniacuni, . 

The pulp of fresh squills, of q^ch 30 grains, 

^ Flowers of benjamin, 20 grains, ^ 

Balsamic tincture, 

a sufficient quantity to f(wm admass; divide *it into# 
twenty-four pills. Dose, three night and morfling. 
Or the following mixture: 

Take of Milk of gum ammoniacum, four ounces. 
Syrup of squills, three ounces. 

Mix them together. Dose, two large spoonsful 
twibe a-day. 


606. ^ Appetfte, Loss of. 

This is generally symptomatic, ahd varies accord¬ 
ing to the occasional cause, '^ic continued use of 
warm tea, of wine, or other spiritup^ liquors, diluted 
with warm water, or the use of warm water alone, if 
loil^ continued, will occasion a relaxed state of the 
muscular coa^t of the stomach. This orga^ 'also suffers 
from anxiety of mind, a sedentary life, or a costive 
habit; from the.ic and other causes ifebccomes weak¬ 
ened, irritable, and incapable of digesting the most 
simple food. 'J’o restore the tone of the stomach, 
first give this emetic: 

Take of Ipecacuanha, in fine powder, one seruple, 
Ilorse-radish teas two ounces. 

Mix them together. Between the times of the 
operation, hall' a pint of horse-radisli tea should be 
drank, but not repeated oftener than twice or 
thritte. Allerwafds keep the bowels regular by 
the follgwing aperient pills. 

Takef Rhubarb, in fine powder, 

"Carbonated kali) of each 30 grains, 

Ginger, in fine powder, one scruple, 
Balsam of Peru, 

a 6ufficient*'quantity to form a mass; divide it into 
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twenty-four pills. Dose, three or four every other 
night, at bed-time. 

At,thc same time, to restore the tone pf the di- 
gbstive'organs, the following decoction should be 
^ taken: 

• Take of Peruvian bark, six drachms, 
it Cuscarilla bark,, two drachms. 

BruLe them .in a mortar, and boil them in a pint 
and a half of water for a few minutes; strain off 
the liquor while hot, then add tincture of bark 
two ounces; diluted nitric acid, a drachm and a 
half. Dose, four large spoonsful three times a-day. 

Medicines will afford little or no relief, when*the 
stomach has been weakened by an intemperate use of 
spirkuous liquors. Exerci..e on horseback, sailing, 
or any other kind i>f exercise in the open air, that 
does not induce fatigue, will he fouifd beneficial. 
Beef and mutton, gome, shell-fish, white fish, such 
as haddock, sole^ fiouiuiers, cels, &c. are to be pre¬ 
ferred for common diet. ISalmon and other rich fish 
should be avqidcd. * 

J 

C 07 - noils 

11 

Arc too well known to require any description: they 
commonly suppurate in the course of eight or ten 
days; but do not heal tijl the slough or core be 
tlirown off, which must be patiently lool^ed for, as 
ail interference with this effort of the constitution 
will do harm. A common poultice of bread and 
milk is the best application to soften the skin and 
promote the discharge. By some, the following 
linseed meal poultice is preferred: « 

Take of Decoction of white poppies, one pint, 
Linseed meal, * 

a sufficient quantity to give a proper consistence. 

In recent inflammation, where it is desirable to 
prevent suppuration, preparations of lead mav be 
used, but they ought never to be employed where 
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the abscess is already formed. The following are 
the proportions for the poultice: 

Take oC Acetous liquor of lead, two drachms, 

Distilled water, one pint, * * 

. Crums of bread, , 

a sufficient quantity to give a proper consis^tence. * 
Mix them together. • , 


608. Bnrns and Scalds, 


• t 

These casualties of daily occurrcntc, if they are 
not to a wide extent, fall under the care the 
Domestic Practitioner. Numberless and various 
have been the applications recommended, but for 
tlie most part mild and^lubricafing. Of late,*sti¬ 
mulants Imvo been apjilied, sucii»as spirit of turpen- 
tine, &c. &c.* The great secret in £hc treatment of 
tliesc accidents, is to exclude ^he atmospheric air 
as soon us possible; for this purpose, the following 
lotion affords immediate relief. 

Tfake of J^repared ammonia, half an puqce, 
Distilled vinegar, one pint. 

When the effervescence has ceased, add of 

Distilled or rain water, on^ pint, * 
Acetous liquor of lead, (Goulard’s ex¬ 
tract,) 

Kectified spirit of wine, of each, five 
ounces. • 


Mix them together. Take* lint, or if that cannot 
be procured, spft *lincn cloth; fold it into three or 
more folds, let it be thoroughly nioifttcned with the 
lotion, then Jay it ^ smooth os possible on the part 
burnt* or scalded, taking «care not to remove or dis¬ 
turb the^kin. When the Hut becomes dry, it must 
not be removed, but another piece of lint, nade 
wet, (as before directedf) applied over it. This 
second piece of lint may be removed and moistened 
with the lotjpn as oflen as it becomes dry, and re- 
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placed upon the first covering of lint, which first 
covering must not be disturbed. By a strict ob¬ 
servance of these directions, the patient'^will ex¬ 
perience inin}cdiatc relief, tlie part will gradually 
heal, and a perfectly smooth cicatrix will be formed. 
‘ These advantages will be lost, if the first covering 
* of lint be removed. . t 

(>09. Hites of Hugs, or Stings of JVasps* 

To correct .the virus of these insects a variety of 
means has been employed, such as olive oil, spirit 
of hartshorn, tincture ot opium, alone, or combined 
with rectified spirit of turpentine, or ajther. A 
thicV mixture of c.ialk and water generally affords 
immediate relief when applied to the .pait injured 
by the sting of the bee, wasj)', or gnat. Lay it on 
the part, and renew it as often as it becomes dry. 
Should the sufiigrer be stung in the mouth, this ap¬ 
plication may be used with the greatest freedom, 
and without the least risk. 

For the sting of the bee, a mixture of honey and 
vinegar has the preference. 

Bugs are effectually destroyed by the following 
lotion: 

Take, Muriate of mercury, 

Verdegris, of each three drachms, 
Infusion of the leaves of fox-glove, or of 
the leaves of tobacco, two quarts. 

Mix them together, and do not forget to write on 
the label the v'ord Poison. This lotion must be 
applied with a painter’s brush, and well washed in 
upon the frame and posts of the bedstead, also<upon 
the boards and skirting-boards. ^ 

1 % 

610. Bleeding fr&m the Nose* 

^ This hemorrhage may arise from a plethoric state 
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of body, violent exercise, the heated air of crowded 
rooms, sudden agitation of mind, &c. &c. 

First, every part of the dress from the 

neck, open the shirt collar, avoid every exertioA, 
more particularly those motions of the body which 
might occasion the head to stoop forward. Gentle 
pressure on the carotid# arteyes, (which m*ay be 
traced by the pulsation on each side ofihe neck,^ or 
cold applications to the back, between the shoulders, 
are likely means to check the bleeding. Tq prevent 
a recurrence, and to guard oil' what might become 
a periodical habit, the patient should confine*him- 
self to a spare diet, avoiding wine and all other fer¬ 
mented liquors. Ciqiping on the back, or bleeding 
from the arm, if the halfit is full or plethoric, iftust 
be resorted to, and to^prevent a (:ostive state of the 
bowels, mild ifperienl medicines shoi^d be employed, 
such as the following: • 

Take of Kpsom salts, one Quwee, 

\\ ater, one quart. 

Dissolve the salts in the water. Dos^ hglf a pint 


every morning. , 

When the bowels arc regular, or after they have 
been acted on by tlic above Aiediciiie, this mixture 
miw be prescribed: 

Take of Nitre, one drachm, 


Distilled water, four ounces, 


Camphor mixture, three ounces, * 
Syrup of white pdppies, six drachms. 
Mix them togvthe*r. Dose, three large spoonsful 
every fourth hour. 

The constjjtutioi^ either from disease or intem¬ 
perance, tnay be .so lowered, the blood itself ren¬ 
dered sotffthin, or the vessels so much weakened, as 


frequently to give way and burst, even whe»«the 
patient has not bern expbscd'to violent exertion, 
agitation of mind, nor to the heated air of crowded 
rooms. L)ri(]pr such circumstances, all those means 
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should be employed which have a tendency to re¬ 
store the strength of the patient. As a medicine 
for ttys purpose, much benefit may be derived from 
the following decoction:— 

Take of Peruvian bark, in powder, one ounce, 
Water, one pint and a half. 

%Boil them together for a frw minutes, strain off the 
liqu'ar while hot, then add, of 

Tincture of bark, two ounces, 

Diluted nitric acid, one drachm and a half. 
Dose, four large spoonsful, three times a day. 

The following simple remedy has often prevented 
a return of the^emorrhage, when all other means 
have failed:— 

Take of llectifiett spirit bf turpentine, ten drops, 
Mucilag*^ of gum arable, two d'iachms. 
jVlix them together, and add, of common mint water, 
one ounce and a half, 

This draught 4i1v)i^ld be taken every sixth hour. 


(ill. Bowflsj Injlammathn of 

' III this case''the first effort should be to reduce 
the violence of the infiamniation, by bleeding freely 
from the arm. Leeches should likewise be applied, 
(as soon as they can be procured), as near to the 
seat of the pain as possible, and in number according 
to the age and strength 'of the patient. For an adult, 
twelve at least. If they afford relief, apply an equal 
number again, and although the pain should cease, 
it will be proper to apply them, even ^ third time, 
to prevent a recurrence of the inflammation. ^ * 

The internal remedies to be used, at Lhe com¬ 
mencement of the attack, are mild aperients and 
emollient injections,such as welfe recommended in 
apoplexy. A free passage through the bowels must 
be obtained and continued for some dgvs, even after 
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^ • 

the pain and inflammation have ceased; tlierefore 
it may be necessary to repeat the injection, and 
give the fo41owing opening mixture;— .• 

Take of Castor oil, one ounce, ^ * 

• Mint water, two ounces. 

Mix them together. ^ 

The presence of the physician cannot be dis¬ 
pensed with; he should be consulted ‘as early •as 
possible. 


612. • Braises, • 

However violent, provide*! the slfin is not broken, 
are specdilp^rcjicved, by rubbing the part night and 
morning for fi&cen or iVcuty minute)^, with the fol¬ 
lowing liniment:— 

Take of Soap liniment, two ounces^ 

Camphor liniment, one ounce. 

Mix fiicm together 


613. ^ Couivencss 

May be relieved by a change of diet, exercise on 
horseback, or any other exercise in the open air, or 
by taking one of the following pills an hour bcibre 
dinner;— 

Take of Socotrinc* aloes, thirty grains. 

Gum mastic, ten grains. 

Oil of w'ownwood, one drop, 

* * Tincture of aloes, 

A sufficieilt quantity to form the ingredients into a 
mass, which must be divided into twelve pills. 

This is an excellent dppeptic ))f7/, and will afford 
great relief in all cases of weak digestion. 
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614* Cramp and Spasm. 

m 

« 

** It frequently happens that persons are extremely 
annoyed by cramp during the night, which-may be 
relieved by the following tincture:— 

Take of Tincture of opium, two drachms, 

** ilither, half an ounce. 

Mix them together, and take thirty, or forty drops 
every night at bed*-timc. 

r 

615. Cancers. 

Tlicre arc three diseases, which, wlien in lull 
ac^ion, mock the cifurtsj5>f the physician and sur¬ 
geon, viz. Cancer^ Tetanus, and Canine ^Jadness. 

Glandular obstructions are followedby the swell¬ 
ing or enlargement of the glands; at this stage, by 
judicious treapnent, the obstructions may be re¬ 
moved, and sch'rhus, strictly so called, prevented; 
but, if once formed, it will be difficult, if not im¬ 
possible, to check its progress, till it takes on the 
character of cancer. Nothing remains, but to de- 
jstroy the disease by caustic, or to remove it by 
excision. Few persons suffering under this malady 
readily assent to submit to either of these means, 
until the opportunity of effecting a cure, by the re¬ 
moval of the part diseased, has passed away. When 
the scirrhus becomes an open cancer, and absorption 
has taken place, no medicine, nc operation can resist 
or remove the evil. At this advanced stage of the 
disease, we should endeavour to relieve the bodily 
pains and mental sufferings of a mfserablc fellow- 
creature, writhing under a tedious, excruciating, 
an(} offensive malady, with no prospect oi relief, but 
that of a iinal dissolutio.i. To prolong existence, it 
becomes necessary to support the strength of the 
patient, to alleviate his sufferings by anodyne me- 
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dicines, and to render the discharge from the ulcer 
less offensive, by soothing and corrective appli¬ 
cations. \ • 

When ulceration has commenced, nothing ag- 
gravatctf the symptoms more than the exposure of 
the wound to atmospheric air; the pains become 
more acute, and the disc4)arge«more offensive. To* 
correct the latter, the following vegetable pouftice 
may be applied, every morning. 

Take of carrots, a sufficient <iuantity, boil and 
reduce them to a pulp, and add j;o ft some finely 
powdered charcoal. ^ • 

TTic charcoal may also be mixed with the pulp 
of boiled turnips, or with linseed £neal. 

Linscc^oil, prepared ^n the allowing manRer, 
may be ured at bed-tipie:— • ^ 

Take any Quantity of linseed oil, and boil it for a 
considerable time, till it be rendered of a consist¬ 
ence that will spread upon lint: this is a mild and 
sootj;iing application, and excludes the action of the 
atmospheric air. • . 

The puff-ball ointment has also been'used with 
good effect. 

Take of Hog’s lard, one oifnce, * 

Resin, five drachms, 

Wax, two drachms. 

Verdigris, one drachm. 

Melt them together; when cold, take a piece of lint 
sufficient to cover the ulcer* and spread the oint¬ 
ment upon it; thed take the dust of the lycoperdon, 
or puff-ball fungus, and sprinkle it over the surface, 
rub it gently into t]^e ointment, till a coating of the 
thickness of a shilling be formed. Lay it smoothly 
on the ulter, and suffer it to remain undisturbed for 
some days. When removed, wash the ulcer^ith 
alum water, and ap{>ly theTnspilsated oil of linseed. 
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616^ Canine Madness. 

This disedpc, like cancer, is not to be controlled, 
after the virus has been absorbed, or getfe* by any 
other means into the habit. Excision and extir¬ 
pation by caustic, Mnd that immediately after the 
bite of the dog, arc the only means to be relied on. 
In performing this operation, great care must be 
taken to carry the^incision beyond the extreme point 
of the wound, inflicted by the tooth of the dog. 
7'here is no application, no internal remed}’, as yet 
discovered, that in the least degree weakens or 
retards the progress of tli/? symptoms occasioned by 
ibis specific virus or poison. As a prti'^ntive, all 
useless dogs fdiould be destroyed, and all those 
^\hich are kept for sporting, or as house guards, 
should be muzzled, whenevqr they arc permitted to 
raiiije from their‘kennel. 


bI7. CkajiS on the Shin 

,Aie occasioned b} a "old atmosphere; they maybe 
[wevented by w'arm clothing, or cured by washing 
the parts with warm water, and making them per¬ 
fectly dry w'ith a soft linen towel, then rubbing on 
a smull quantity of the fo’lJow'ing ointment:— 

Take beef marrowy macerate it for some days in 
water, changing the water dailj’*; after the \rater is 
drained ofl’, place the marrow on a napkin 3 when 
perfectly dry melt it over a slow fire. 

Of the Marrow, thus prepared, take two ojmees, 
Acetated ceruse, thirty grains. - 
Di&<olvc the ceruse in a small quantity of rose w^ater, 
and add it, by degiiees,'to the marrow while warm; 
rub them together in a marble mortar, till the whole 
be intimately incorporated. 
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A few minutes after the ointment has been ap¬ 
plied, it must be wiped oft' with a soft napkin. ^ 

618. Colic 

Is an acute pain, generally occasioned by»some 
obstruction in the alimellitary'canal. If attei^ed^ 
with vomiting, and bile be ejected, it is said to 
be bilious. If from wind, without heat or thirst, 
it is deemed flatulent —when with fe^er, tension of 
the abdomen, soreness and pain, with a quick ]|u]sc, 
it is ^considered to be inflammatory. Vide Inflam¬ 
mation of the Bowehf page 306. 

In some cases the mo^on of the intestines i:^ in¬ 
verted, ai^ their contents are ejected through the 
mouth; this Action has been distinguished by the 
name of iliac passion. The remote cause of colic 
varies, and the symptoips dift'er afticordingly, but the 
proximate cause is nearly the samef, ^iz. a spasmodic 
coiuitriction of some part of the intestines. In all 
cases of colic, from exposure to cold ftir,« passions 
of the mind, dr whatever operates on tlie nervous 
s}'Stem, opium proves a safe,and certain remedy^ 
but cannot be used until two or more purgative 
motions ha\e been procured. Wlicn, irom the 
violence of the spasms, vomiting prevents the im¬ 
mediate use of medicine, bpium may be applied as 
an aiitispasmodic, in the fi^rm of the following 
injection:— , 

Take of Tincture of opium, one or two drachms, 
Infusion of linseed, eight Ounces. 

Mix thpm together. • Two or three grains of opium, 
in line powder, may be used instead of the tincture. 

As sooif as the stomach is freed from the exciting 
cause of the vomiting, mild pu];gatiYes, in the form 
of pills or injections, should be employed to keep 
the bowels regularly open for several days, which 
may be done by either p^ the following purgative 
remedies:— 
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Take of Cathartic extract, one drachm. 

Divide it into twelve pills, three of which are to be 
taken,.and the dose to he repeated after an interval 
of three or fdur hours, if necessary. 

Take, for the injection, of Castor oil, two ounces. 

The yolk of an egc. 

Rub them together/and add a pint of cow’s milk. ^ 
Take, for an aperient electuary, of the pulp of 
tamarinds, two ounces. 

Cream of tartar, hall’ an ounce, 

Syrup ef roses, • 

A sufficient quantity to form an electuary. 

Dose, a quantity equal to the size of a walnut, to 
be^^aken every ho?ir till it operates. 

On many occasions, nothing can be rooae effectual 
than a full dose of calomel.’' Sometimes, relief is 
obtained by antimonial emetics in the following 
forms:— 

Take of Antitnonial wine, two drachms, 
Ipecacuanha w'ine, one ounce. 

Mix them together. 

Or, Take of Ipecacuanha, in fine powder, fifteen 
grains, , 

Antimonial wine, sixty drops. 

Mint water, one ounce. 

Mix them together. 

If,' notwithstanding the use of the remedies here 
recommended, the pain should continue, inflam¬ 
mation must follow. Bleeding .from the arm, and 
by leeches, as directed in page 30G, should be re¬ 
sorted to withoTit delay, and medical aid should be 
procured. „ 

The patient may drink of rennet whey, thin gruel, 
to^ and water, or very weak broths. 

619. Cough 

Is frequently preceded by an increksed secretion 
from the mucous membrane lining the nose, an in- 
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voluntary flow of tears, sneezing, and oftentimes a 
difficulty of breathing, the inflammation rapidly ex¬ 
tending the nose to the throat and lung^ ex¬ 
citing a snort diy cough, which after |)bwo or thr€e 
days, if^he atjtack be mild, is accompanied by a free 
and copious discharge of mucus. It may aris^ from 
a peculiar state of the at»osp!i£re, or from sudden 
changes of temperature. • • 

To relieve the symptoms, and hasten recovery, 
the patient should not he exposed to a temperature 
beneath 64 * degrees of Fahrenheit., H*e should take 
the emetic last prescriheu, and between the Ames 
of its operating drink half a pint of warm water. If 
the emetic should not act pn the tY)wels, the follow¬ 
ing aperient medicine will*be necessary:— * 

Take (]HKT£n'tarizcd patron, onc»oi\pce, 

Ma'hna, six drachms. 

Distilled water, six ounces. 

Dissolve the salts and niknna in thoi ^atcr, strain off 
the Ij^uor, and add 

of Tincture of senna, or aloetic wine, 
ctie ounce. • 

Dose, two or three large spoonsful every third hour^ 
till it operates*. * * • 

620, Corns . 

• 

Are occasioned by the pressure of tight shoel; in 
order to remove them, avoid Hie pressure, by wear¬ 
ing an easy shoe^ arM guarding the part with a mild 
adhesive plaster, like the following 

_ * - • - 

o f 

* In vialcnt colds, or sore throats, the patient 
may find great relief by inhaling the steam ofdiot 
water, or vinegar and water, afier ne is in bed, taking 
care not to check the perspiration which will be 
excited. • 

* p 
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Take Compound litharge plaster, 

Litharge plaster with mercury, of each, equal 
• parts. ^ 

Melt them tcygether, and spread a part of it on linen 
cloth, or leather. 

Or,jbathe the feet in warm water, rub or grate off 
•the surface of the induration or corn, and repeat it 
every third rtight, covering the part with the plaster 
before directed. 


621. ‘ . Deafness 

May arise from'a paralysis of the auditory nerves, 
from a relaxation of the drum or tympanum, or 
frotti an accumulation of v/ax. The first is seldom 
relieved. 'J'he se/'oiid, by the use of th^ 'jold bath 
and by tonic tiiedicines, is not only- relieved, but 
frequently cured. The third admits of cure by 
syringing the eais with a solution of soap in water, 
and, after the removal of the wax, hj introducing 
wool into the ears, moistened with this liniment 
Take Oil of sweet almonds, 

Spirit of lavender. 

Tincture of castor, of each, two drachms. 
Mix them together. It often happens that persons 
are greatly annoyed by a constant fetid discharge 
from the cars, indicafnig a diseased secretion. Sy¬ 
ringe with soap and water, and afterwards apply this 
balsam:— * 

Take of Ox gall, three drachms, 

Peruvian balsam, one drachm. 

Mix them together. 


622. Diarrhoea 

• • 

Is a frequent discharge from the bowels, so diversified 
in its causes and in its violence, that it is extremely 
difficult to describe the characteristic symptoms. 
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It differs from d 3 ’sentery and cliolora; from the 
former, as bein^ without fever; and from the latter, 
by the alfs|pnce of frequent vomiting of bile from the 
stomach. ^ 

In simple diarrhoea the peristaltic motion of the 
intestines is very much incrcMsed, which may [^e oc¬ 
casioned by an exposure t© colduir or rainy weather,® 
by which perspiration is checked, aftd a ddlcr- 
miiiation takes place to the bon els; also, by violent 
agitation of the mind, by mothn^ affections^ as the 
gout, and by an increased ^secrclio^^ oi*bile suddenly 
passing from the gall bladder. , * 

An acrid state of the bde sometimes occasions 
cholera. i 

It may be prudent to remark that improper f«Jbd, 
especialiyif taken imnjodeiatel^j^b s^fiequent cause 
of diarrhera. *rhe digestive or;',unb being weakened, 
the liquor secreted by the stomach may be deficient 
or in excess, by whieh \lie proce^s digestion be¬ 
comes imperfect; and tlie food passing on m a crude 
state, irritates the coats of the intcs) tineas avd brings 
on an increasoof tlie peristaltic motion.* Worms, 
likewise, in children, arc a fi equent cause of diarrheea. 
Hence, it is obvious that the ])articular cause shoulcf 
be accurately ascci tamed belore the remedy is ap¬ 
plied Iffrom cold air, or rain, the patient may be 
relieved by a gentle emetic and n arm clothing; if 
from agitation of mind, by the follow iiig mild ano¬ 
dyne, at bed-time, carefully Withdrawing the cause 
of agitation• 

Take of Camphorated mixture, one ounce and a 
half, • 

* Tincture of opium, twenty drops, 

• Compound tincture of cardamoms, two 
drachms, ^ . •• 

Syrup of*cloves, one drachm. 

Mix them together. If from gout, the remedies for 
that disease ai« the most applicable; ^f from an in- 

• p 2 
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creased secretion of bile, by keeping the bowels re¬ 
gularly open by the aperient medicine recommended 
page ^^05, and diluting freely with common tea or 
any other liquor; if from improper food, by 
abstaining from it, and taking a dos^' of calomel, 
such as the following:— 

• Take of Calomel, tfive grains. 

Conserve of roses, 

A sufficient quantity to form a pill. 

Afterwards, by endeavouring to strengthen the 
stomach by observing a proper regimen, and by the 
use of a restorative draught, composed after tlie 
following manner:— 

Take of Peruvian bark, six drachms, 

Cascarilla bark,*two drachms. 

Bruise them into coarse powder, and jV^ur upon 
them a pint of boiling water : let them stand toge¬ 
ther twelve hours, then strain off the liquor. To 
two ounces of t? ii liquor, adVl, of 

Diluted nitrous acid, ten drops, 
Compound tincture of catdainoms, 

" Syrup of cloves, of each, me drachm. 
Mix them together, as one dose, to be taken twice 
or thrice a day. When from w^orms, see the Diseases 
of Children, page 369. 

It sometimes happens that diarrhoea is' occasioned 
by a prevailing acidity in the contents of the stomach 
and intestines, which may be relieved by tikis ano¬ 
dyne mixture:— 

Take of Chalk mix4;ure, seven'ounces. 

Tincture of opium, twenty drops, 

Spirit of cinnamon, s'x drachms. 

Mix them together, and take thiec large spoonbful 
after each purgative motion. If given in ttiis man¬ 
ned, there will be no ris^ of checking the disease too 
suddenly. Mild diluting liqui/rs should be freely 
used. 
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When it arises from obstructed perspiration, and 
there arQ circumstances which forbid the use of an 
emetic, tlfc following sudorific draught ma^ b&'giv.en 
at bed-time \ 

Tak5of CAnpound powder of ipecacuanha, twelve 
grains, ^ • 

Camphor mixtfire, ohc ounce and a lhalf. * 
Mix them together. 

623. Dysentery and Cholera^ 

Arc* too formidable to be entered on the list of 
cases for the domestic practitioner; nevertheless, he 
should be aware of their distinguishing or character¬ 
istic symptoms, in order that they may be, from 
their commepcement^ placed undcr^the care of the 
physician. 

Dysentery is markei^ by freqiftnt sharp and acrid 
motions, small in quantity, folioby tenesmus; 
the*matter voided mixed with mucus and tinged 
with blood.—A natural motion seldom • occurs— 
fever, nauscd,^and vomiting, with a totalloss of ap¬ 
petite, arc constant symptomg. 

Cholera may be known by a sucfden attack of 
vomiting and purging alternately of pure bile, ac¬ 
companied with cramp or spasms, and a sudden 
prostration of strength. • , 

In these diseases medical jid should be instantly 
sought for, as delay would be extremely hazardous 
to £e patient. 

• Ear-Ach 

» 

May be *occasioned by exposure to a current of 
cold air, by the forming oQgn ajiscess, or by insects, 
or any other foreign body getting into the ear. If 
the abscess forms and gives way, the ear should be 
syringed witk tepid water. If the pain be caused 
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by any extraneous matter getting into lljc ear, 
it should be removed by a proper iiistrj^nient; if 
f’i^m*cpld, attended by iiiilaniinatory #yniptoins, 
cooling yet #fi'octivc purgatives slioi Id be given, 
such as that reeoiimiendcd page 3l>5; cAipping, 
leechtts, or blisters, may, if early applied, prevent 
\he formation of aif abscess. The patient hhould 
not expose hini'self to cold air; his diet should con¬ 
sist of milk and vegetables, carefully abstaining fioni 
wine and all fynncilted liquors, 

G2!>. luflammalion of, • 

Properly so calledi is scaled in the membranes of 
the eye, and should be distinguished from inflanima 
tion of the glands dftlic eyelids: althojigh they may 
require a diHercnt mode of treatment, they frequently 
excite each other. the forijier, the blood vessels of 
the mcmbranes^beconie turgid and filled with blood, 
attended by ])uin and an eli nsion of tears; thci ad¬ 
mission of light aggravates the symptoms. This in- 
HammatioiT maybe occasioned by external violence, 
by w'ounds infjicted, (jy contusions, by extraneous 
bodies getting under the eyelids, by strong lighf 
long continued, and by frequent intoxication, &c. 
First, ascertain from which of these causes it arises. 
It may be proper to obsA’ve, that as the inflamma¬ 
tion is local, much is nyt to be expected from general 
bleeding, or from violent purgatives. To subdue the 
violence of the iiiflanmiation, bleed freely with leeches 
round the eye; or, where leeches cannot be procured, 
cupping-glasses may be applied.* Blisters, lij^ewi^e, 
are often used with ettect*. When the inflammation 
does not yield to these means, and the lo^s of sight 
is tb* be apprehen(\gdf ^etons in the temples are 
to be preferred. Mild purgatives, as in page 305, 
should be used daily, to keep the bowels open, and 
a cooling light^egimen, sucl] as milk afid vegetables. 
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* • • 
All irritation must be avoided, particularly a strong 
light; and for this purpose the patient should be 
kept in a* 4'Vk6ned chamber. All applicatioivs that 
increase thefheat arc injurious.' T|^e admissibn 
of codli air ip the eye, or a proper application of. 
cold water to the eyeballs, atid other coolii^g and ' 
sedative remedies, whiclitciid to lessen the irritation! 
and alleviate the symptoms, should I5e ernpidjred: 
such as the following lotions: 

Take of The soft extract of opium, ten grains, 
Camphor, six grains, ^ * 

. lloiling distilled water, twelve ounces. 
Huh the camphor and opium m a mortar, with three 
or four drops of spirit of Nvine,^ill they are incor¬ 
porated : then add the boiling water. Or this lotion 
may be 8scd*with great advantagra^the commence¬ 
ment of the inflammation: 

Take of Water of acetated aitimonia, two ounces. 
Distilled boiling watcp, ^x ounces, 

, Soft extract of opium, ten grains. 

Dissolve the extract in the boiling water,.strain the 
solution throagh linen, and add the ac\itated am¬ 
monia : , 

Take of Sulphate of zinc, .six grains, * 

Spirit of camphor, thirty drops. 

Ceruse, four scruples, 

Hose or elder-sflower water, six ouqccs. 
Mix them together. After the inflammation has 
been removed, this collyriuii^ may be used to brace 
the vessels and membranes of the eye. 

When obstructions in the glands of the eyelids 
are t^e cause of the inflammation, the same means 
are to be employed to moderate it as have been just 
niiiitionad, and this ointment should be apphed to 
the edges of the eyelids,^ evefy night at be(?-tinie, 
witii a camel’s hair pencil: 

Take of Prepared tutty, one ounce, 

Prepared alpes, twelve grains, 

Prepared bedf marrow, six drachms. 
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Soft extract of opium, ten grains^ 

Oil of sn^eet almonds, 
a sufllKlcnt quantity to form a soft ointment. Great 
piTins must Ue taken to reduce the tiitty an^ aloes 
to an impalpable powder, then mix thdi.n inthnately, 
first with the opium, afterwards with the marrow and 
the oil: * *' 

Or, take of Red nitric oxyde of mercury, one 
drachm, 

Fresh butter, (not salted), 

Be**f marrow, blanched, of each, six 
«drachms. 

The nitric oxyde must be well levigated and reduced 
to a fine powder. * 


G26. Freckles and Sunburn 

Are for the most part occasioned by exposing the 
skill to the action of the sun. They appear on«the 
face, neck, and hands of tlie finest and fairest com¬ 
plexions. They may be removed b}' this lotion: 

Take of Carbonated kali, two scruples, 

' Oil of sassafras, six drops, 

‘ Distilled water, six ounces. 

Rub the kali and the. oil together, then gradually 
add the water: ' 

Or, take of Lemon-juice, two ounces, 

Sugar, si'^ drachms, 

Borax, three drachms^ 

Rose water, four ounces. 

Mix them togetlier. To be applied night and 
morning: 

Or, take of horse-radish scraped or cut into thin 
slices; half an ounce; boiling milk, one pint. Suffer 
them to stand till cold; then 

Add of Carbonate of kali, one drachm, 

Caiqphorated spirit, half an <ounce. 

Mix them togetlier, and strain off the liquor. 
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627. Gout. 

The sufldei attacks of this disease, the vari’cty.of 
its symotomst and rapid transitions frcftn one part of 
the\}oay to 4nother, as from the feet to the head* 
or to the stomach, render it^ difficult to gtve an 
outline of its character. In some instances it^er- 
tainly has been hereditary, but chiefly induced by 
intemperance: hence it is familiar to the rich, but 
known only by name to the labouring cottager. 

This disease may be edunteraefed by temperance 
and^egular exercise. The sufleriifgs of the patient, 
during the fit or paroxysm, may be alleviated by 
proper nursing. The part attacxed should be kept 
moderately warm, or rather not ^xposed to a lower 
temperature than the heat of the body of the patient: 
this may be done by a covering of soft flannel, loosely 
tlirown over the seat*of the disease* If there be 
sickness, which generally precedn^ the paroxysm, 
replated draughts of tepid chamomile, or horse*> 
radish tea, s|iould be given, to excfte, Vomiting. 
The bowels should be kept open by this mild ape¬ 
rient medicine: * > i 

Take of Calcined magnesia, one dradim. 

Rhubarb, in fine powder, twelve grains. 
Mint water, two ounces. 

Mix them together. This draught should be re¬ 
peated every fourth hour till it operates: to this 
may be added, a few grains of ginger, in fine 
powder. 

Or by the following injection > 

• Take of Chamoitiile te^, one pint, 

^ Sulphat of magnesia, half an ounce. 

Mix them, and form an injection. 

The diet should consist of vnilk, light pud^gs, 
broths or gruel, tea or coffee, the patient abstaining 
from wine ai^d all fermented liquors. This despot 
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tyrannizes over the whole body; he is most to be 
dreaded when he seizes upon the head, and by a 
sudden transition falls on the stomach or other vital 

5 art:‘8o instantaneous arc these trans^ions, that the 
omcstic prdt'titioner ought not to ^elay sendmg 
• for professional aid. ' f 

Aftfer the stomach and bowels have been relieved 
\}y tbe means already recommended, these pills may 
be given to keep up a moderate action of the bowels, 
increasing or diminishing the dose according as they 
operate, so as *10 procure a regular motion daily: 
Take, The compound galbanum pill. 

The aldetic pill, with myrrh, of each twenty 
grains, 

1 Ol inuriatcd iron, fourteen grains. 

Aromatic powder, twenty-six gratis, 

Syrup of ginger, 

a sufficient quantity to form the whole into a mass, 
to be divided into twenty pHls. Dose two, three, 
or four, to be Ulcen at bed-time, as they operate. 

When it attacks the stomach, this stimulating 
draught may"’be given: 

Take, Peppermint water, one ounce and a half, 
Compound tmeture of cardamomsi three 
drachms. 

Aromatic powders, one scruple, 

Volatile salt of hartshorn, six grains, 

^ Syrup of ginger, one drachm. 

Mix them together, '^his draught to be taken three 
times a day. 

When the violence of the paroxysm is over, 
opiates may be taken with advantage, especially 
when the patient suffers from ^ain ot restlessness 
during the night. 

When the patient becomes convalescent,*the parts 
which have suffered should be rubbed night and 
morning with a soft brush, or with a flannel glove 
made for the purpose. Exercise on horseback, 
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'moderate walkmg whei/ the strength will admk of 
it, and lastly the use of the hot bath, at a tem¬ 
perature pf ninety-six degrees. Some animal food 
and two or ttece glasses of wine will contribute to 
the restoraticA of strength and spirits, l^itters, 
or liie Peruvian bark, according to the following 
presCTiption, may be given, but not continued for 
more than ten days’: * * , * 

Take of Peruvian bark, one ounce. 

Orange-peel, two drachms. 

Lime water, one pint." 

Let them stand together ^elve hours in a moderate 
hcat,athen strain oft' the liquor. To two ounces of the 
liquor, add 

Of Compound tincture,of bark; two drachms,^ 
Aromatic powders, one scruple. 

This draifght p be repeated ever^ swth hour. 

After an interval of a few days this preparation 
of bark may be taken again. * 


628. Gravel, • * 

I • 

This name has been given, to calqulous concre¬ 
tions passing from the kidneys through the ureters 
into the bladder, and afterwards from the bladder 
through the urethra; they occasion acute pain in 
the back and groins, witli* a sense of numbness on 
the inside of the thigh, with nausea and vomiting. 
The first discharge, of graved is the most painful; 
‘ the diameter oft the ureters being extremely small, 
they are dilated through their extent from the kid¬ 
neys tq the biadde» ^ a rough and frequently an 
angular particle of gravel.* When it drops into the 
bladder the pain instantly ceases, until the gravel 
comes in contact with tlie.»oriQce of the urefRra, 
where, by irritating the neck of the blftdder, it oc¬ 
casions a frequent inclination to make water, and 
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by these efforts the particle of gravel is forced into 
the urethra, tormenting the patient until it be dis* 
charged. If it should remain in the blfidder, by 
attracting similar particles, it becot^es larger, and 
forms a stone. ^ 

The pain occasioned by the passage of the g' avel 
may be relieved by bleeding, the warm bath, and 
opij\tes. The heat of the bath sliould not be less than 
96 degrees of Fahrenheit's thermometer. Opium, 
under these circumstances, may be given with greater 
freedonii than in common cases, where the pain is less 
acutp. 

When the gravel becomes the nucleus of a stone, 
and that stone too large to pass off through the 
urethra, the only chance 9 f relief is from an opera¬ 
tion. Medicines may correct the dispositjpn in the 
habit to form cafculous concretions, but where a 
stone is formed, the solvents so highly extolled 
produce no change in it, hut too often injure the 
urinary canalSdH* • 

A stone in the bladder seldom occasions pain in 
a quiescent state, but the exercise of riding on horse¬ 
back, or the jolting of a carriage, brings on irritation, 
n frequent effort to relieve ftie bladder with a dis¬ 
charge of turbid urine, sometimes tinged with blood. 
These symptoms, as the stone enlarges, become more 
urgent and intolerable; the patient at length submits 
to the operation, which, if performed by a skilful 
surgeon, is not so formidable as it is generally sup¬ 
posed. 

The bowels should be kept open by some mild * 
aperient, such as the following: 

Take Manni^ and ' , ' is . 

Tartarised soda, of each, six drachms. 
Boiling water, three ounces. ' 

Dissolve the salts end 'manna,, then strain off the 
liquor, to which add tincture of cardamoms, one 
drachm. 
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The irritation at the*neck of the bladder may be • 
relieved by the following emulsion: 

Take gi milk of almonds, with a double quantity of 
gum arabic, ime pint and a half; sweet spilrit ^of 
nitje, two dJachms; syrup of white Spoppies, one 
ou^c.* Mil them together. Dose, tour large • 
spomsful every sixth hour—Or » 

Take of Fresh rennet 'ft^hey, \)ne pint, ^ • 

Sweet spirit of nitre, one drachm, 

Tincture of opium, twenty-four drops. 

Mix them together. Dose, a qilarte^ of a pint three 
or four times a day. * • ' ^ 

Geneva, very much diluted withuvater and sweet¬ 
ened with honey, frequently affords relief. 

. • 

629. • . Hcart^Bum.^ 

This complaint has no connexion with the heart: 
it is seated in the uppgr orifice bf the stomach, and 
occupies at times the whole of tbp canal leading 
froia the mouth to the stomach. It arises from 
various causes, from wind, bile, acidity^ acrid or 
pungent food/free use of fermented liquors, &c. &c. 
it is accompanied with a sensation of heat, anxiet]^, 
and oppression. In order to obtain relief, it is ne¬ 
cessary to ascertain to which of these causes it is to 
be attributed. If from bcidity, it may be removed 
by this absorbent mixturtf;— 

Take of Chalk mixture, one ounce and a half, 
Tincturp of cardamoms, two drachms. 

Mix them together; the draught to be taken oc¬ 
casionally. 

,Th| bowek muot be kept open by the aperient 
mixture, page 321. Whfen it arises from acidity, 
high sedboned food, or whatever may weaken the 
digestive organs, the folUwiag tonic drauglttT will 
affordrelief:— " 
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. T£.ke of Compound infusion of gentian, one ounce 
and a half. 

Compound tincture of cinnamon, two 
•. ^ drachms, «• 

Ca* bonated kali, ten grains 
Mix them together. ,v 

w 

< 

630. *? * Hiccough, 

If a primary affection, requires little or no atten¬ 
tion; if it be tsymptomatic of any other disease, 
it often denotes great danger. It is an involuntary 
convulsive motion of the muscular coat of the^sto- 
mach and diaphragm. When symptomatic, it may 
be rpmoved by the follouii'g fetid draught:— 

Take Fetid spiiit of ammonia, 

Ammokiated tincture of valecian, of each, 
thirty drops, 

Musk jylep, three lange table-spoonsful. 
Mix them together. 

Or, by this antispasmodic tincture:—. * ■ 

Take Tinccure of guaiacuni. 

Volatile tincture of valerian, of each, one 
ounoc. J 

Mix them together. Dose, two tea-spoonsful, in 
musk julep, or camphorated mixture. 

631. Hysteric Affections, 

So numerous and various are the symptoms said 
to belong to this disease, that it becomes difficult 
to mark its peculiar character. It is frequently de¬ 
scribed by the patient, as a round body moving 
in the bowels, ascending to the stomach, and from 
thence affecting the throat with a sense of stricture, 
tlireatening suffocation.** The patient also com¬ 
plains of palpitation, a costive habit, cold feet and 
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legs, &c. To counteract the force of these attsfcks, 
the bowels sliould be kept open, either by this ape¬ 
rient mixture if- 

Take of*ln^ion of senna, one ounce and a’lialf, 

^ Tiifcture of senna, * 

* Tiicture of cardamoms, of each, half an 


ounce. • 

Three large spoonsful to te tak*en occasionally^ * 
Or, by these pills:— 

Take of Calomel, eight grains^ 

Antiinonial powder, four grains, 

Conserve of ro^es, a sufficient quantity to 
• form amass. • 

Divide it into three pills. This dose to be repeated 
twice in eight days. • • • 

The fiyt and legs should be kejit warm, the head 
cool, the diefe should consibt chiefly of animal food 
of easy digestion, as beef or mutton, avoiding ve¬ 
getables and malt liquor, indeed every thing that has 
a tendency to generate flatulency.* As a beverage, 
weak brandy and water, toast and water, tea or 
coffee, whicln^vcr suits the p date of Ihp* patient, 
may be freely used. Much depends on the cause; 
as that varies, so must the treatment. A dash of 
cold water upon the face will frequently put an end 
to the paroxysm. 


632. Jaundice 

Is an unnatural distribution of the bile, which, 
instead of flowing into the intestines, and perfecting 
the process of digestion, is absorbed and distributed 
by th(% blood* vesgMs to ^cvery part *of the body, 
giving to the skin and the* white coat of tlie eyes a 
yellow tint, more or less intense. This may be oc¬ 
casioned by whate^gr obstructssthe free flow of bile 
from the gall bladder, through the biliary duct—such 
as a spasm of^the duct itself, inspissated bile or gall 
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itoiites, or by a pressure on the duct by a diseased 
enlargement of any of the surrounding organs, as 
the pancreas^ &c. Anxiety of mird will occasion 
a spasm of the duct, which is genera 'y removed by 
an emetic, stid the use of tl^ warm »ath. If ^’om 
inspissated bile, the aperient mediciiie, page 327, 
should be used, and repeated every third morning, 
till^^hree do«es have been taken. 

During the passage of the gall-stone through the 
duct, tile pain is extremely acute. The warm bath, 
free bleedmgirom the arm, and full doses of opium, 
are the remedies:most to be relied on: indeed, the 
recovery of the: patient may rest on the prompt ap¬ 
plication of these means. When this disease is oc¬ 
casioned by the pressure e^f a morbid enlargement of 
the pancreas on the gall duct, the case will termi¬ 
nate fatally. • 

From whichever of these causes the jaundice may 
arise, it will be.necessary to^ceep up a free action of 
the Dowels, at-least one or two motions daily: for 
this purpose the following pills may be taken:— 

Take of lUiubarb, in fine powder, four scruples, 
Socotrine aloes, three scruples. 

Myrrh, in fine powder, two scruples, 
Vitriolatcd tartar, in fine powder, thirty 
grains, 

Soap, one drachm, 

Tincture of aloes, a sufficient quantity to 
form a mass. 

Divide it into sixty pills. Three or four to be taken 
night and morning, increasing or "diminishing the 
dose according to their effect on the bowels. 

o • " c 

633. Lethargy ,i 

Has*^ a great affinity to apople^xy, and requires a 
similar mode of treatment. To prevent or remove 
the attack, blisters, bleeding from the arm, or by 
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leeches, or cupping glasses applied to the temples, 
must be rpsort^ to. After these means have been 
emplo;i^ed, <i m/d emetic may be given without.*risk, 
^nckwith goop effect. Occasionally ^latile fetfd 
meuvinis affcird relief, such as the following 
Ttwe Ammonia, • 

Salt of amber, ofbach, bne scruple. 

Spirit of cinnamon, ^ 

Water, of each, one ounce. 

Mix them together. The draught to be taken every 
sixth hour. • • ' 

Or/ take Tincture of guaiacun% • 

Volatile tincture of valerian^ of each, 
four drachjns, i 
Qamphor mixture, six ounces. 

Mix them together. Dose, thret? large spoonsful, 
every sixth hour. 

6S4}. Locked Jaw. * i 

• • 

As in canine madness, so it is in this malady'; 
when once formed, nothing, as yet discovered, can 
arrest its progress. A great variety pf means have 
been employed by the most skilful in the profession* 
but without success. 


635. Lumbago 

Is a fixed ptun in the small of the back, connected 
more or less with gouty or rheumatic affections of 
the muscles. Its seizure is sudden, so much so, 
thpt a nerson stooping to fasten his shoe has been 
rendered ^ it incapable of regaining an erect 
position. • Sciatica is the same kind of affection, 
differing only in being seatpd in the upper part of 
the thigh near the joint, instead of the back. The 
lumbago requires an early application of leeches tp 
the seat of the pain : to an adult, tweive, at least. 
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should be applied, and if relief follows, twelve more 
should be repeated, as near to the se^t of the pain as 
possible. The warm bath and bris^^ aperient me¬ 
dicines mus( not be omitted. Wh<p the bo.'fels 
have been emptied, give the following draught at 
bed-ljmc, which will induce a general perspilratioii 
before the morning.— 

Take of Cfompound powder of ipecacuanha, fifteen 
giains, 

Camphorated mixture, one ounce anil a 

Mix them togethe®. To be taken at bed-time. 

The patient should remain in bed througli the 
following day, ajd dilu^p freely with warm tea, 
bariey water, or any other weak liquor. 

Sciatica, in the first instance, requires similar 
treatment; but, as it is frequently obstinate, and of 
a chronic character, stinuilj^ting liniments, such as 
the following, prv frequently serviceable :— 

Take of C’ompound soap liniineut, four ouncj', 
Tincture of opium, 

TEther, of each, two ounces, 

Caniphor liniment, one ounce. 

‘Mix them together. 


636. Measles 

Frequently assume anlalarmiiig pharacter, too much 
so to entitle them to a place in the list of common 
casualties. They are at all times too serious to be 
left, with safety, ift the hands of the domestic prac¬ 
titioner. Medical aid, therefore, should be instantly 
sought for, as much depends on proper' manage- 
metit during the firsjt stage of the fever. The ap¬ 
proach of this disease may be known, by attending 
to the symptoms which precede the eruption, in the 
following order,—First, tl^e patienf complains of 
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shivering, with a sense of coldness, a thin watery 
discharge from the nose, hoarseness, cough, and a 
contimicd*^ow^f tears from the eyes, which apjjiear 
red and infla^acd. These symptoms ^continue Ki 
inc^scvin \iojence, until the eruption is completed, 
whei\thcy gradually subside. As this disorder has 
frequently a putrid tendency,•which can only be, 
counteracted by the scientific skill of tife physician, 
and which, if neglected, or improperly treated, proves 
fatal, there can be no excuse for*not calling for his 
aid at the conuncncoinent, of the aUat:k, Hut that 
no tiyie may be lo&t, should there ^e no phystcian 
pre.seiit, an emetic, similar to that prescribed in 
page .SOI, may be given and repeated every half hour, 
till vomiting be excited. If it should notacton'^he 
bowels, Jake'four large spoonsfiil of the aperient 
medicine, page every fourth hour; but this is 
not to be repealed after a mo^on has been pro¬ 
cured. The pal lent shoiTld be kept.iiran equal tem- 
pcr^i^urc, nearbl degrees of I'ahrcnhfcit; if exposed 
to a higher degree of heat, the fever rpig\it be in¬ 
creased ; if to-ni lower temperature, the sough and 
hoarsencs.^ would be aggravated. Wine, or wine 
and water, and all other feniieiitcd liefuors, must be* 
avoided. 'J'oast and water, barley-water, pijipin- 
posset, reonet whe), tamarind lea, coffee, tea, or 
any other weak diluting beverage, may be freely 
used, provided they arc of an eijual warmth to’milk 
when draw'll from tJie cow; also saline draughts thus 
prejiared:— • ^ 

Take of Lemon juice, half an ounce, 

CaiJjonat^d kali, one scruple, 

' Distilled water,, one ounce, 

• Sugar, half a drachm. 

Mix the Icmoii-juice and l^ali, and as soon a««the 
effervescence ceased, add tlie water and sugar.— 
Or, the following lemonade 

Take of Lemon-juice, one ounce. 
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* 

Boiling water, half a pint, 

Sugar, a sufficient quantity to render it 
palatable. ^ 

The quantitjy of water may be incr&sed, if a yeak 
lemonade is required. ^ / 

After the eruption and fever begin*to subsi;^, the 
cough contiauing to prevent the patient from sleep- 
in^y opiates may be given with advantage, in this 
form:— 

To the above saline draught 

add of Tincture of opium, fifteen drops, 

* Antimonial wine, ten drops. , 

To be taken at bed-time. 


( Caution, ^ ' 

The disease having passed through its different 
stages, the pat’ei^t feels rellfeved from all unpleasant 
sensations, ai/d, fancying himself far advanced in 
convalescence, becomes impatient to enjoy the*tt‘esh 
air, and incautiously and suddenly exposes himself 
to a colder temperature than that of his chamber, 
•which frequciitly brfngs on fresh inflammation of 
the lungs, with a train of symptoms more alarming 
than the disease itself, and which, after a few days, 
terminate in the death of the patient. 


General Caution. 

I 

• 

A considerable degree of pain and inflammation 
often follows the application of*blisters, whiph njay 
be obviated, by covering the blister plaster with 
very thin muslin, which will prevent any' part of it 
rein4ining on the .skin^ after ^the removal of the 
blister. The muslin should be pressed down, and 
rubbed with the finger upon the surface of the 
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plaster. Blisters ought never to be applied to in¬ 
fants, unless guarded afler this manner. 

• f 


637. 


Mumps 


Arc s\netimes epidemic and manifestly contagious : 
tlicy come on with shivering and« sense of coldness, 
followed by an increased heat, and a donsidereiile 
enlargement of the glands on each side the neck, 
below the ear, near to the angle* of the jaw-bone. 
This swelling continues to.increase urftil the fourth 
or fifth day, when it gradually subsides; but before 
it entirely disappears, it often happens that other 
tumours take place in the breasts oj* women, to which 
tlie male sex are also sul^ect in different parts* of 
the body.* * v 

They are more or less painful, but commonly run 
tlieir course without ai^ alarming symptoms, and 
therefore scarcely require any remedies. This en- 
tireliji depends on good nursing: care should be taken 
to avoid exposure to cold air, and no.application 
should be used*except a slight additional*covering. 
Fomentations, liniments, blisters, and whatever 
may have a tendency to check the rdgular process^ 
of this disease, may occasion a sudden determination 
to the brain, and prove fatal to the patient. 

A spare diet, gentle laxative medicines, and a 
free use of weak diluting liquors, are the best nieans 
to be employed: thjese, with well regulated tem¬ 
perature, will generally guard off the secondary 
tumours. But when the disease has been impro¬ 
perly tjpanaged, and a determination to any vital 
part brought on, bleeding and blisters may become 
necessary? The disease, which, if not interrupted 
in, its course, would have bpen mild, now ^susies 
an alarming character, and becomes too critical to 
admit of delay. The physician should be consulted. 
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638. IJvmor'^hriiflh or Pilf^ 

Are small tuj;pours seated in the lowead: portion of the 
intestines, occasioned by an undue dcternivnat^n of 
blood to that part. This determination or iiicKascd 
,flow6f blood may be excited by intemperance, by 
a co.’tive habit, by a sedentary life, or by drastic pur¬ 
gatives, especially by the use of aloes. The piles 
may b? external,or internal; in cillier case, they 
are the frequent cause of great pain and inconve¬ 
nience to the patient, from Mhieh he is freed by a 
spontaneous bleeding, occasioned by the rupture of 
the piles. When^the pain is severe, we ought not 
to ^.ait for a spontaneous bleeding, but a])ply leeches 
as near as possible to the scat oi the pain After¬ 
wards foment fiie part with the followiljg infusion 
Take of Elder flpw'ers, one handful, 

Of the Petals,of red ros<*s, six drachms, 

Boiting water, two quarts. 

Letthem^ injuse for half an irour; then strain off^the 
liquor, and add « 

Of Tincture of o])iirnr, half an ounce. 

It is neceSi-ar\, hr this complaint, to guard 
against a costive habit, w Inch may be eftected by the 
following mild aperient:— 

Take of Lerritive eleclvary, two ounces, 

Flowers of sulphur, ihr-ee drachms, 

Nitre, purilicd, two drachms, 

Magnesia, one drachdr ai}d a half, 

Oil of caravr ay, four drops. 

Syrup of roses, a si|/ficie^t quantity to 
form the whole into* an electuary. *' 
Dose, two drachms twice a day, increasbg or di¬ 
minishing the quantit\,, according as it may operate; 
the object being to-ki ']) the bowels open, but not 
to purge the patient, winch might irritate the parts 
diseased, and aggravate the symptoms as much as a 
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costive habit. As an external application, the fol¬ 
lowing ointment will afford relief:— 

Take o^Eldjy flower ointment, one ounce, 
of White cerate, half an ounce, 
of Acetate of ceruse, two scruples, 

^ Opium and camphor, of each, one scruple. 
Th\ ceruse, opium, and camphor, must be rubbed 
down with olive oil, until tfley are intim^^ly’ 
blended and perfectly smooth. 

To prevent a return of the piles, the part should 
be sponged with cold water night and rporning. The 
diet should be of the lightest kind, and in moderate 
quantity. If this complaint be neglected, it often 
becomes habitual, and returns pei iodically; the in¬ 
testine becomes weakene^d, with® a tendency t'> a 
prolapsus: to pountcract th s weakness, the following 
astringent injection affords relief, especially if there 
be an increased secretion of mucus: 

Take of (.1 alls,reducetUo a fine jjowder, one ounce, 
Distilled water, a pint aiid a half. 

Boi’ <hem together, until the w aii r be reduced to a 
pint. Strain off the liquor, and add three, grains of 
opium, in fine pow’der. 

63.9. Palsf/ 

Is the loss of sensation and motion in some part of 
tlie body. It may be gcneial, when all the parts 
below the head arc affected: or partial, when it is 
confined to one haT of tlie b.idj, from the head to 
the feet, or to the lower extremities, or to a single 
limb. 

Whefi the muscles of the face are convulsed or 
distorted,^ it marks the causi of the disease to be 
seated iif the brain: wlc u the attack is piV'pal, 
the cause may originate in \he spinal marrow, or 
the nerves branching ofl iVom it; in that case, the 
muscles of the face are not disturbed. It arises 
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frotn a variety of causes; but when it follows an 
apoplectic attack, the patient seldom or perhaps 
never recovers, it 

.It*’is only in the slightest attaclw of palsy that 
we can hop5 for a^ perfect recovery. Tinj^lin|, or 
itching in the parts affected, the coming fa. of 
fever; and sensation remaining, are symptoms^rliich 
'^affo^ hope... 

Tlie food should be light yet nutritious, the bowels 
kept regular either by injections or mild aperient 
medicines; blisters should be applied and often re¬ 
peated, or the pa^'ts stimulated by mustard seed, in 
fine powder, mixed with water. Any other stimu¬ 
lating application may be beneficial, provided it 
be rubbed in night and morning. This stimulating 
mixture, or the following draught, paay be taken 
internally: • » 

Take of Horse-radish, in thin slices, two ounces, 
Mustard seed, biuised, three drachms. 
Valerian root, half an ounce, 
llhubarb, in slices, three drachms. ^ 
Beat theVp ^cll together in a mortar^ then put them 
into a close vessel, and pour upon them a quart of 
. good white wine. Shake them frequently, and after 
a few days strain off the liquor. Dose, four large 
spoonsful twice or thrice a day. 

Take of Camphor mixture, one ounce and a half, 
' Castor, in fine'powder, 

Volatile ssdt of hartshorn, of each, one 
scruple, t. 

Syrup of ginger, one drachm. 

Mix them togetner. To be taken every sixth hour. 

This embrocation should be rdbbed*upon tks spine 
and the parts affected, night and morning. 

']['|ke of Camphor liniment, two ounces,** 

Rectified spivit of turpentine, one ounce, 
Soap liniment, six drachms. 

Mix them together. 
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640. Palpitation of the Heart, 

Manifold apf the causes of this disorder :• they 
chiedy arise from the organization of t^ heart itsdf, 
or v^scls proceeding from it, taking on a diseased 
action, producing an enlargement or ossificati(pi,&c. 
&c. \S^hen it proceeds fvom these changes, it is by 
no means proper to leave the mode of \reatme#t to 
the domestic practitioner. 

It sometimes arises from a* weakened state of'the 
stomach; indigestion follows, wit]i •restlessness and 
flatulency: whatever can invigorate and restore a 
proper tone to the coats of the stomach ought to 
be employed. First, by taking.a gentle emetic, 
namely, fifteen grains of ipecacuanha, which ftiay 
be repealed «vcr;y third or fourth morning, during 
fifteen days. *On the intermediate days, the follow¬ 
ing medicine may be used: • 

Take of Peruvian bafk, in powder; two ounces. 
Gentian root, • 

Orange-peel, of each, six druchms. 
Infuse them in twenty ounces of brandy*, in a mo¬ 
derate heat for six days, then^strain off the liquor: 

Take of Feruviap bark, in powder,*one ounce, * 
Lime water, one pint. 

Rub them together in a mortar. After standing 
together six hours, btrainvoff the liquor, and ajld to 
it two ounces of the above tincture. Dose, two 
ounces three times a-day. • 

Or,Takeof Cqscalrillabark, bruised, half an ounce, 
‘Columba root, one drachm, 
Bq^ling water, one pint. 

Ldt th^ stand together till cold, then straiil off the 
liquor, aq^I 

Add of Compound spirit of ammonia, two dra<!bms. 
Spirit of dnnamon, one ounce. 

Syrup of oran^-peel, half an ounce. 

Mix tliem together. Dose, the same as the former. 

* * Q 
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The diet should consist of animal food, easy of 
digestion, and taken sparingly; vegetables and malt 
liquor should be avoided; weak mandy and water 
may b‘e useii as a common beverage. The bowels 
should be li:ept regular and the met wai;ni. /£x- 
ercisp on horseback in the open air, and any other 
t exercise, short of fptigue^ will be beneficial. ^ 

When it arises from gout, volatile medicines, 
blisters, the foot bath, or even bleeding ought to 
be employed if the habit be plethoric. But when¬ 
ever this happens, the domestic practitioner should 
give up all resj>onsibility to the physician. When 
it proceeds from nervous or hysterical affections, 
the palpitation wjU cease on the removal of their 
caiise. * ^ * 

I 

64*1* Pleurisy 

« 

Comes on with a shiverinl; and sense of coldness, 
an acute pain in the side increased by inspiration, 
soon foUoy^ed by difficult respiration, a hot sx'm, a 
quick strong pulse, thirst, nausea, a dry cough, and 
a flushed countenance. Tlie pain, which is seated 
^in the membrane lining the chest (the pleura) be¬ 
comes more and more acute, Setending round the 
chest towards the 6pine. At first, the cough is dry 
without expectoration, but, in the progress of the 
disease a free discharge of mucus tinged with blood 
comes on, which is deemed a favourable symptom. 
This attack is at all times alarming^ and requires the 
most prompt and effective remedies. Till profes¬ 
sional aid can be obtained the following means may 
be safely used. * * ^ * 

Bleed, freely from the arm, taking awpy at least 
sixteen ounces from ^ adult, and repeating the 
operation according to^ circumstances twice, thrice, 
or even four times in twe]|^-four hours. Whatever 
may be the violence of%e fever^ a large blister 
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should be applied to the side as near to the seat of 
pain as possible. When, as it sometimes happens, 
a sufficient quantity of blood cannot be procured 
by the lancbt, twelve leeches should b^ appMed u> 
the %ide^ and repeated. Whether it t>e from the 
arm or by local means, the success will depend on 
a largli quantity of bloq^l beipg taken froid the^ 
patient in the course of a few hours. • So urgent 
are the symptoms in this complaint, that the bleed¬ 
ing should be repeated till the p^n in the side qpd 
difficulty of breathing be relieved. , * 

It will be necessary to unload th^ bowels; and for 
this ptirpose give the calomel pills^ pag<2 327, im¬ 
mediately on the commencement of the attack. 

If this medicine shoulcb operatli^ a free actioia of 
the bowel^ should be kept up by tjie following ape¬ 
rient mixture; • • 

Take of Tartarised natron, six ^rachms, 

Manna, one ounce. ^ • 

Dissolve them in six ounces of the infusion of senna. 
Dos6? three large spoonsful occasionally. 

The following febrifuge draught shoiiud.6e given 
every fourth or sixth hour: 

Take of Purified nitre, ten ^ains, « • 

Camphor mixture, 

Distilled water, of each, six drachms, 
Syrup of tolu, ope drachm. 

Mix them together. * 

To promote expectoration .this emulsion is ge¬ 
nerally efficacious: • 

Take of The milk of almonds, ten ounces. 

Milk of gum ammoniacum, six ounces, 

• k Ox 3 ^nel.df squiljs, half an ounce. 

Mix them together. Dose, four large spoonsful, 
three cim& a-day. ,, 

The diet should be low, sdeh as gruel, milk, alone 
or mixed with tea or coffee; rennet whey, pippin 
posset, or tamarind tea, strictly avoiding animal food 

« « •Q 2 
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and all fermented liquors. But before we arrive at 
this stage of the disease, the mediral friend of the 

family will *be in attendance. " * 

* 

« 

p 

642, Pimples and Tetters 

•\rise from an obstruction of the pores of the skin, 
freqf rently occasioned by an inspissation of the fluid 
secreted by the sub-cutaneous glands. They fre¬ 
quently appear op the face^ disfiguring the nose. 
A strong solution of soap in rain water, should be 
applied to the part with a coarse napkin, or when it 
can be done, with a moderately firm face brush 
night and morning. Instead of the soap, this de¬ 
tergent lotion may be used, after the same manner: 
Take of Milk of almonds, prepaied with rose 
water, twelve ounces. 

Water of pure kali, two drachms. 
Camphorated ^irit, two ounces. 

Mix them together, and wash the parts with a soft 
sponge wet with this lotion, night and morning. 

* 

543. . Quinsy 

Is the common inflammatory sore throat, attended 
by a sense of heat and fulness in the throat, by dif¬ 
ficult deglutition, generr41y preceded by shivering, 
with a sense of coldness. On inspection, the ton¬ 
sils appear red and* enlarged. These symptoms 
continuing to increase, the patient is threatened 
with suffocation, the tonsils suppurate, when by a 
spontaneous bursting of the abscess,^ relief instantly 
follows. It often happens that the abscess hoes not 
give way so soon as expected, when the, puncture 
of ««• lancet puts an end to the alarming sufferings 
of the patient. In some cases the quantity of matter 
contained in tfie tumour is very considerable, and 
instances have occurred, when, frem the sudden 
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bursting of the tumour, the patient being in a hori¬ 
zontal position, suffocation has followed from the 
matter fahing into the lungs. • 

To guarcl against these ^Is, an emetic of ipeca- 
cuanha«should be administered, and*a blister ap¬ 
plied to the neck. As soon as the effect of the 
emeti^ has ceased, and the stomach will rece*ive it, 
give the following aperient mixture: ' # 

Take of Tartarised kali, three drachms. 

Infusion of senna, two ounces, 

Tincture of seiyia, two dratthms. 

Mix them together. * ^ • 

If lobsters are objected to, a piece of fine flannel, 
moistened with the compound spirit of ammonia, 
may be placed round the*neck. «Gargles are t^ be 
used in ^'very stage of this disease; at first they 
should be miMly detergent, as the following: 

Take of Barley water, six ouiv^es and a half. 
Honey of rc^es, one ounce, 

Tincture of myrrh, • 

Vinegar, of each, two draclyns, 

Mix them together, and cleanse the mouth and 
throat with some of the gargle from time to time. 

When the violence of the symptoms begins to 
subside, a sharper gargle becomes necessary; for 
this pui pose the following is recommended: 

Take of Infusion of red roses, seven ounces, 
Honey of roses, one ounce. 

Diluted sulphurio acid, twenty drops. 

Mix them together. 

Throughout the course of (his disease, keep the 
bowels open ^ith jnild purgatives or laxative in- 
jectiorf^. When the swelling of the tonsils comes 
on rapidiy, send instantly for a surgeon. 

644. * Ring JVorms 

First app^sW in irregular circular lines on the skin, 
spreading in every ditoction, destroying the skin 
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and running into each other, leaving a bran-like 
scurf without any appearance of i^^lamnlation, ex- 
cepfin the part which^orms the outline or circum¬ 
ference of the imperfect circles. They are generally 
removed by this lotion: 

Take of Sulphat of zinc, one scruple, 

» White ceruse, <two drachms, 

Itain water, eight ounces. 

Mix them together, ana apply the lotion with a 
sof^ sponge, night and morning. 

Or, Take or Muriate** of mercury, one scruple, 

dissolve it in an ounce of 
Rectified spirit of wine, then add of 
^ilk of almonds, six ounces, 

Spirit of rosemary, one ounce. 

Mix them together, and apply the lo1tion<^ as above 
directed. 

A regular, mild, and spare diet, gentle purga¬ 
tives, exercise In* the open air, short of fatigue, and 
carefully abstaining from fermented liquors^ will 
contribute very much to the removal of tins com- 

E laint. When the disease is obstixiate, the warm 
ath and sudorifics may be used with good effect, 
"^rhe following sudorific draught is to be preferred: 
Take of The compound powder of Ipecacuanha, 
twelve grains. 

Chalk mixture, one ounce and a half. 
Nitrous spirit of sether, twenty-five drops. 
Mix them together. 


645. Rheumatism^ 

* • * 

Is an acute or chronic affection of the muscles: the 
former is distinguished from the latter by fever and 
by local inflammation in the part affected. The 
cnronic has been considered as the effect of the 
acute: this may have been true in some instances, 
but in general they are unconnected. The acute 
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rheumatism is perpetually moving from one joiift to 
another, it occ^ions great pain and soreness, is at¬ 
tended by an irregular action of the perspiratory 
vessels, witli more or less of fever. ^ , 

rrop^r means should be used to lessen the force 
of the fever and loc^ inflammalion of the joints by 
gcnerll bleeding, purgatives, ai^d sudorifics. 'After 
the bleeding and a free discharge from the bq^els* 
the sudorific draught, mentioned page 380, may be 
given, or four large spoonsful of^he following inix* 
ture may be taken every fourth hour > 

Take of Camphor mixture, made with vinegar, an 
ounce and a4ialf, ^ 

Distilled water, six oimces. 

Compound powder of contrayerva, dour 
• ^scruples, ^ 

Nitre, two scruples, * 

Syrup of orange-peel^ six drachms. 

Mix them together. • , . 

this medicine should induce perspiration, the 
patient should keep in bed and drink, freely of some 
wanii dilutingvliquor, as tea, barley watet, &c. 

The sudden transition of this disease from one 
part of the body to another, io the brain, the hear*, 
or stomach, may prove fatal; therefore it ought not 
to be left to the care of the domestic practitioner; 
but, in its earliest stage, delivered over to the phy¬ 
sician, by whose skill the symptoms may be reifdered 
milder, and the patient conducted with safety to a 
state of convalfScAice. 

The chronic rheumatism is for the most part an 
affection of the muscles, it attacks the head or back, 
arms, br lower extremities; is extremely painful, but 
without •swelling or ^fiammation. The pain of 
chronic rheumatism is aggravated by the vt^mth 
of the bed. Persons, who are exposed to sudden 
changes of the atmosphere, to damp lodgings, and 
scanty diet, suffer most &om this disease. As the 
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gout generally seizes on the rich, the poor man is 
the victim of chronic rheumatism.^ Flannel must 
be w^rn next the skin, with strong stimulating ap¬ 
plications to^^the parts affected, such as the fol¬ 
lowing : , 

Take of Compound camphor^liniment, 

^ llectiffed^oil o( turpentine, of eaclt, two 
ounces. 

Tincture of opium, half an ounce. 

Mix them together^ This liniment must be cubbed 
on tlie part night and morning, for fifteen or twenty 
ininutcsj unless it Should infiamc the skin. 

The bowels diust be ^jpt regular by this elec¬ 
tuary ; ^ ^ ' 

Trke of Electuaiy of cllssia, one ounce and a 
half, ^ 

Precipitate of sulphur, half an ounce. 
Gum gijaiacum, in fine powder, one 
drachm, * 

Balaam of Peru, 

a sufficient (juantity to form an electuary. Dose, 
two drachms twice a day, with half »a pint of the 
decoction of sarsaparilla. 

4.A moderate 'regimen must be observed, and a 
damp atmosphere carefully avoided; and by these 
means, with attention to the above directions, relief 
may be procured: the hot bath, blisters, and emetics, 
also tend to remove this complaint. 

'fhe following remedies will also be found effi¬ 
cacious : 

Mixture for Rheumatism, 

One ounce of salad mustard must be simme^red in 
a pint of soft water, till the liquid is reduced to half 
a pint i strain it through piuslin, and add a pint of 
milk, fresh from the' cow. Let^ it boil only two 
minutes, and take a small tea*cupful, milkwarm, 
night and morning. «> 
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Jfjfmion for Rheumatism. 

• 

One oufkce of gum guaiacum must be bfuised 
and pu| into a pint of French brandf, in ivhich* it 
must remain for at least thirtjr hours. When the 
gum V dissolved, shake the bottle, and pour a little 
of thiS'infusion into rathdlr more than ja wine-slas9> 
ful of tepid water; take this at bed-time, for^hrec 
nights. 

^ m 

Powder for Rheummtism. . 

• \ 

A quarter of an ounc^^f Turkey rhubarb, half 

^ ounce of gum guaiacum, one ounce of nitre, one 
ounce of sulphur, and ojic ounJe of flour of ftiiis- 
tard, all finely pulverized, and wall mixed together. 

One tea-spoonful to be taken in a wine-glass of 
cold water on going to bed. • 

Scalds, see Bums. , 


64(5. 


Sciatica, see Lumbago. 


Sore Throat, seje Quinsy. 

0 


i 

M 


Scarlet Fever. 


Tha symptoms which ^ark the approach of this 
fever are lassitude, nausea, shiverings with a«sense 
of coldness, uneasiness in tjie throat, difficult de¬ 
glutition, and on inspection the tonsils appear to 
be enlarged and'inflamed, symptoms which continue 
to increase till there is a general redness of the skin, 
which 4)ecomdk mofe and more intense till the fourth 
day, wh^n, in mild cases, the fever subsides, the skin 
is thrown off in a bran-like scurf, perspiration follows, 
and the patient bc^jornes d>hva1escent. When the 
fever, instead of being inflammatory, has a putrid 
tendency, thqire is no disease to which human na* 

Q 5 
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ture is liable, more formidable in the rapidity of its 
progress, or more fatal in its termination. 

After an emetic of ipecacuanlki, givjen at the 
commencement of the fever, the following aperient 
powder should be administered^ as soon as it* can 
be procured: 

Take of Calomelj, six grains, ^ 

' James’s powder, three grains. 

Mix them together. 

The bowels must be kept constantly open by 
soihe mild ap^rienl;. 

Ssline draughts, with Sweet spirit of nitre, should 
be taken every* fourth or iifth hour. • 

A gargle of cayenn^ pepper, as here directed, 
shqpld be used soon «as the tonsils become • 
flamed: 

Take three moderate sized table-spponslul of cay¬ 
enne pepper, add to them two tea-spoonsful of salt. 
Pour upon them h^lf a pint«of boiling water. When 
cold, strain oft' the liquor, and mix it with half a 
pint of white wine vinegar. * 

At thhs particular stage of the disease the cayenne 
pepper gargle should be used, that it may weaken 
^the action e\jcited by the virus. This gargle has 
been considered not only as a corrective remedy, 
but also as a preventive, if used by those who are 
exposed to the contagion of this horrible iqalady; 
and with this view, a t^a-spoonful should be fre¬ 
quently taken into the mouth and applied to the 
fauces. tVhen it is used to wfaken the virulence 
of the attack, small quantities should be suffered 
to pass into the stomach. 

At a more advanced period gargles will be ne¬ 
cessary to soothe and allay irritation, such as those 
recommended in page 341. * 

WVien the eruption is accoiqpanied with an in¬ 
tense heat of the skin, relief will be obtained by 
sponging the surface of the body, from time to 
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time, with equal parts 'of vinegar and water, espe* 

cially the head and throat; this application affords 
so much ^ase aAd comfort to the patient, that he is 
desirous o^ a frequent renewal of it. The tohgue 
ancH inside of the lips become ulcerq^d, and de¬ 
prived of the mucous secretion.«When this happens, 
the fo^owing linctus should be taken into the mouth 
and moved about with thfi tongtie: , • 

Take of Mucilage of quince seed, two ouncA, 
Borax, in fine powder, two drachms. 
Honey of roses, one ofUnce. • 

Mix them together. ’ * * 

The diet should be con^ned to gmel, milk, rennet 
whey, tea, coffee, pippin posset, infusion of tama- 
i(Ads, or weak lemonade^ Therfe is no diseas^ in 
which the iv^mediate presence or the physician is 
more recjliisit^, than in scarlet fex'er.. 


647. 


Spitting of Blood, 


HEhis hemorrhage, when it comes fhom the lungs, 
must be from a corroded or ruptured blosd vessel, 
occasioned by'a strong excitement of tlni mind, by 
violent exercise, or sudden exertiom by intempe¬ 
rance, by a suppression ofsome natural and periodica] 
evacuation, or by ulceration. From whichever of 
these causes it arises, a cough comes on, and the 
blood coughed im, being mixed with mueps, is 
frothy and of a florid colour. In this complaint 
rest and silence are absolui^ely necessary: before 
the strength of. the patient is reduced, bleeding 
from the arm will afrord temporary relief, so wiu 
nyld ^crient*',, to keep the bowels regular. The 
diet should consist of milk', buttermilk, rennet whey, 
vegetables, and fruit, calves' feet jelly, with milk, 
but no other animal food, oor any lund of fermented 
quor. 

The turpentine draught, recommended to check 
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the bleeding from the nose» might have the same 
good effect in this case. Or take of 

Thp infusion of fox-glove, four ounces/ and two 
ou|[ice& .of the syrup of white poppies. ‘*Mix them 
together. Dose, one spoonful every fifth or sikth 
hour. » 

Whbn accompanied by fever, or an inc eased 
action of the pulse, 

Take of Carbonated kali, one scruple. 
Lemon-juice, half an oupce, 

Distilled water, one ounce and a half, 

• Purified nitre, twelve grains, 

Syru{) of whit^poppies, one drachm. 

Mix them together. The draught to be taken fb^r 
timea a day. / .. • 

For a common beverage, take candied eringo 
root, two ounces'; gum arabic, one ounce; harts¬ 
horn shavings, extract of liquorice, of each six 
drachms; balsam of tolu, hsdf an ounce. Boil these 
ingredients in lime water, and barley water, of each 
one pint, for fifteen minutes, strain oft' the li^or, 
and add f^^o ounces of syrup of balsa.m. 


648. ''Suppression of Urine, 

This complaint is induced by a variety of causes: 
from inflammation of the neck of the bladder, from 
an enlargement of the prostate gland, from gravel 
or stone, from spasmodic affections of the urethra, 
and from a paralysis of the muscular coat of the 
bladder. If from inflammation, general bleeding, 
opening injections, emetics, warm bath, and leeches, 
are the proper remedies. If from g'Mvel ob stone, 
the bowels should be relieved by some mild aperient; 
the patient should keep at rest, carefully'avoiding 
whatever may irritate thb urinany passages. If the 
pain be severe, opiates and warm bathing should 
be employed. If from spasm, bleeding, opiates, and 
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the warm bath. If from paralysis, tincture of*can- * 
tharides may given internally, and the abdomen 
being denuded, bhould be dashed morning and^even- 
ine with cWd water, and a catheter used todi‘aw,off * 
the urjpe. When the symptoms occasioned by 
gravel subside, proper remedidb may be employed *, 
to con-cct the di«^positioi^ in thp constitution fo form 
it. These effects from the above causes r^quife 
the attention of the physician, or surgeon, more 
especially the enlargement of the prostate gland. 

649. • Stjrains \ 

JlfLz.y be relieved and ejured by friction with the 
hand, night and morning, with W without thS fol¬ 
lowing Ibiimcnt: • , 

Take, Soap liniment. 

Camphor liniipent, of oach, two ounces. 

Mix them together. 

*m 


650. • Tooth Ach, 

In a decayed tooth, the n^rve, when exposed lo 
the air, becomes painful on every sudden change 
of temperature: it may be a rheumatic affection, 
or sympathetic, as in pregnancy. If the ulceration 
be early noticed, it may be removed, and the tooth 
preserved for many years; ,if neglected, the ulcer 
rapidly destroys rtie crown of the tooth, when the 
only remedy is’extractriom^* If the tooth be hollow, 
caustic may be introduced to destroy the nerve: 
it mast be Wshdd out^ and care taken not to 
swallow any part of it. Leeches applied to the 
gum anord relief; the mouth should be frequently 
washed with tepid watei'y ^and all stimulating ap¬ 
plications avoided. When the pain is violent, the 
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follGwing tincture, poured upon lint, and placed in 
the tooth, generally aftbrds relief: 

Take, iEther, 

*• . Tincture of opium, of each, two» drachma, 
Received spirit of turpentine, one drachm. 
Mix them together. 

651. ^ ' JViper, 

The bite of the viper, or rather the effect of its 
poisbn, may be relieved by salad oil made warm, 
and rubbed into the pari, injured. If, before the 
oil can be prooired, the swelling should become 
considerable, foment tli/?f''limb with lime water, or 
with warm milk and water, and cover it with V. 
bread and milk pohltice, v/ith a large proportion of 
oil. , ‘ 

The following is the negro Caesar’s cure for the 
bite of a rattle snake: , 

Take of the roots of plantain or horehound, in 
summer time, Voots and branches together, a suf¬ 
ficient quantity; bruise them in a mortar, and 
squeeze obt the juice; of which gi'^e, as expedi¬ 
tiously as possible, one large spoonful. If the pa¬ 
tient oe swelled, it must instantly be poured down 
the throat. If the patient finds no relief, another 
spoonful must be given at the expiration of an hour. 

A leaf of good tobaccb, dipped in rum, may be 
applied to the wound. 

‘ I 

652. mitlow * ’ 

Commences with inflammation of the Rendons of tl^e 
fingers, and tendinous sheaths, through which they 
pass in opening and shutting the hand. At first it 
IS confined to two jqinta. of the fingers, but if neg¬ 
lected, the pain and 'swelling extends along the 
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tendons and muscles, to the upper part of thelEuro, • 
terminating in suppuration or gangrene. When a 
violent pain comes on in the fingers, with throbbing 
and tensiem, leeches should be ^plied, and* after- ' 
wa!‘ds g blister round the* part inflamed. If seen at 
a later stage, the only chance (If rescuing the patient*. 
from|i tram of painful and dangerous symptoms, is 
to make an incision through the tendinous sheafli 
down to the bone, from one end of the fingerro the 
other. The pain occasioned by the knife is mo¬ 
mentary, attended with no rislc, and follow^ by 
complete relief. This simple clperation may pre- 
vent*the loss of the tendon, ulccrallion of the bones, 
suppuration, or gangrene. • The symptomatic fever 
i^ould be counteracted by aperient medi^nes, 
opiates combined with antimony, or ipecacuanha, 
and by & vegetable and milk diel. • 


653. PP"7ufuls , 

May be inflicted by cutting, serrated, blunt, or 
pointed instruments. If by the fornter^* bring the 
edges of the* wound togetner, apply dry lint, and 
confine it on the part with adhesive plaster, it will 
heal by the first intention. If from a serrated in¬ 
strument, the part lacerated will require a bread 
and milk poultice for a few days, until the edges of 
the wound become free and smooth; they may then 
be brought together, and treated after the same 
manner as wounds inflicted 1)y a cutting instrument. 

Wounds occasioned by blunt or pointed weapons, 
vary so much, from the violence with which they 
are igflicted^and*are more or less alarming when 
the head suffers, that no generil rules can be laid 
down fBr their treatment. In all cases of this kind 
a surgeon should i;»e consulted. * * 
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HINTS 

FOB. THE 

management of children 


DURIKO THE FIRST YEAR AFTER THEIR B'RTH. 


IiTimediately on 1;he birth of the chiM, it sliould 
be received into soft fine flannel, sufficient com¬ 
pletely to envelop 6 t wrap round the body, in which, 
with the mouth and nose scarcely exposed, it should 
repose at least an, hour. The child may then 
washed with tepid ,water, ..cnderly and cautiously, 
yet speedily made dry with soft linen cloth. After¬ 
wards let it be expeditiously dressed, and put into 
a warm bed, and d^iring the first week or fortnight 
exposed as little ^s possible to cold air; how long 
this caution may be necessary will depend on the 
season of the^ear, or the temperature of the atmo¬ 
sphere. fiy strictly adhering to this ,niode of ma- 
naging a new-born infant, it will not suffer from 
catarrh, cough, difficulty of breathing, diarrhma, 
sore eyes, or stoppage in the head. 

Children are frequently placed under the care 
of a nurse, who, from her experience, is supposed 
qualified for the important trust; but it often happens, 
either from her obstinacy or self-importance, that 
the most judicious plan of treatment recommended 
by the attending physician is defeated. 

At this period the mother is called on, by religious 
and moral obligation, as wpll as by theTies of natunTl 
affection, to sucklif her infant: no doubt cpuld be 
entertained of ber immediate assent to so powerful 
an impulse, if unindaeiiced by ^cr friends or re¬ 
latives. It cannot be denied, that she may be dis¬ 
qualified for the office by various majiadics, by an 
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incipient phthisis, by a scorbutic or scrofulous tdint, 
by hysterical or^ncrvous affections, &c. However, 
the ntness or unfitness of the mother for this en¬ 
dearing oifibe should be determined by the attending 
physici^. There are many instances ^recorded *of 
women who had been extremely delicate and sickly 
previoftis to their first con^nem^nt, becoming*after- 
wards healthy and robust. On the contrary,^herS 
are several histories of other women, who previously 
had enjoyed good health, suffering from counter¬ 
acting the regular process of nature# The flow of 
the milk being checked, undue d8terminations*have 
taken*place to the chest or head, add in some cases 
djbired fatal. • 

^^n the bowels of children at the time of tfieir 
birth, th^e is an accumulation of what is called the 
meconium. For whatever purpose let wa-? intended 
before the birth of the child, it would become in¬ 
jurious were it afterwards suilerea to remain. Nature 
has provide^ the means of its removal by giving to 
tlie new milk an aperient quality. Therefore it is 
advisable to wj^it, even to the third day* Qir the ap¬ 
pearance of the milk, rather than attempt to remove 
the meconium by castor oil, dir any other mild ape* 
rlent medicine. The coats of the child’s stomach 


and bowels are so extremely tender and irritable, 
that the mildest purgativp will give pain, and dis¬ 
order the health of the infant. By waiting for the 
milk, relief is obtained by \)ie means nature has 
provided, without the slightest inconvenience. 


6q4. , , Clothing, 

^ * • 

The clothing for children cannot be too simple: 
it shoultf be so formed as to admit # being easily 
and quickly changed, fred'from all bandages or 
pins, and secured only by tape. Shoes or stockings 
may be dispe^ed with, until the child begins to use 
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its legs, as they keep the feet wet and unpleasant, 
unless changed every hour. The (hild left to itself 
will 9 oon begin to enjoy the use and freedom of its 
limbs. • 

655. Food. 

n 

The food proper for children is a subject of more 
importance. That which nature has provided is 
the milk of its parent, which alone will be sufficient 
for its support, until tlie end of the first three months. 
At tliis period, it may require a small portion of 
light animal foo'd, of which, how to selhct the most 
nutritious, to regelate the quantity, and to ad||l- 
nistcr it, after prpper intervals, must depend on 
the experience of the nurse. Experienc^^ is oflen 
superseded by convenience; if the child cries, the 
nurse attributes it,, to a want of food, and by her 
agency it is fed almost eve^y hour, both night and 
day. It is seldom that a child cries from abstinence 
if it be healthy and free from pain. In the infantile 
state, the powers of the digestive organs are much 
weaker than at a more advanced period of life; and 
therefore, although the food is more simple, it re¬ 
quires an interval of some hours to convert it into 
chyle; if this process be interrupted by frequent 
feeding, the chyle will be crude, and pass off with¬ 
out affording due nourishment to the child. Sick¬ 
ness in children arises /rom the quality or quantity 
of their food, unduly administered. The food for 
children should be li^ht and simple, gruel alone, 
or mixed with cow’s milk, mutton brotli, or beef tea, 
baked bread, rusks, or biscuits', boiled in witter Yo 
a proper consistence. Sugar, spices, and vinous 
liquors must lis avoided. A child of three months 
mayl)e fed twice a d&y, dnee with the milk and gruel, 
or boiled biscuit, mixed with milk, and once with the 
broth or beef tea. The great mortality of children, 
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in large towns, may be attributed to the poverty of 
their parents, who cannot purchase the necessary 
food or cl5(|iing, nor find leisure to attend to clean¬ 
liness, air, and exercise, so indispensably necessary 
to the ^11 being of their ofFspripg. In the wealthy 
ranks of society these means are easily obtained; 
and in^the management of their cjiildren, we hav^ 
only to dread the abuse of these advantages. Happy 
would it be both for rich and poor, if the super¬ 
fluities of the one could be tiansferred for«the 
benefit of the other. • ^ * 

When six months old, a child may be fed fhree 
times a day; there is no period of life which can 
r.^uire a more frequent su|>ply of food. Nothing 
^an be more injurious to* health ithan too freqflent 
or irreguiar meals. Children, if \pft to themselves, 
soon acquire Che habit of passing through the night 
withoqt being fed. The good elFect of simple food, 
and stated hours, is exetnplified in our public schools, 
whe{e the boys enjoy health and spn'rits. During 
their vacations, when they indulge in .a yarietyof 
food, unrestricted as to quantity or to heurs, they 
soon complain of lassitude, or i|ickness, head ach, and 
fever. • * 

656. Weaning 

t 

Of children should not take place under six mbnths, 
if the mother be in health, nor be deferred beyond 
nine months. Jt c&nnot be too frequently impressed 
on the mind of the parent, that the future health 
and strength of her child depend on a due supply 
of theTood wliiclr nature has provided. Regarding 
her owi^liealth, the chances are that it will be im¬ 
proved—at all events, it i^ incumbent on ^er to 
make the experiment; if fier Strength falls o^ she 
may at any time retire from the efibrt, and engage 
a wet nurse. ^ 
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This Foster Parent should not be more than thirty 
years of nor should her milk bfmiore than three 
months old. She should be in health,'free from 
scorbutic or scrofulous taints, from cutaneous srurf, 
or eruptions, perfectly clean in her persDn, and 
extremely neat in her management of whatever 
concerns tlie child. She must be sober and tem¬ 
perate: her *dief should consist of a due proportion 
of fresh meat and vegetables; her drink, table beer, 
or milk and watei:: (a moderate quantity, not ex¬ 
ceeding a plat.in the course of the day) of home 
brewed ale, miid and fresh, may be allowed, but 
on no consideration either wine or any other spi¬ 
rituous liquors. These, if drank by the nurse, 
proKe injurious to ,the child. 

657. Proper Medicines for Infants, 

Nature has not only provided food for infants, 
but likewise given to them a constitution capable of 
correcting those slight deviations from health, to 
which alone*they are liable when properly nursed. 
Tliis has induced many to assert that medicines are 
>.ot required in the nursery: perhaps the assertion 
might be correct, if children were suffered to re¬ 
main in a state of nature: the farther they are re¬ 
moved from it, the evils ^hey have to contend with 
bear & proporlionate increase. As most of their com¬ 
plaints arise from a want of attention to their food, 
to air, and exercise, by a prompt and skilful use of 
medicine, these complaints may be removed; there¬ 
fore, it is not the use but the abuse of medicine 
tliat should be avoided, . If a child be torkbented 
by a pin running into the flesh, no one would con¬ 
tend against the removal of the pin. 

The diseases to which children are liable, are' 
sore eyes, sore ears, sore4iead, scald head, sickness 
and vomiting, thrush, red gum, yelltow gum, pain 
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in the bowels, diarrhcea,'dentition, chilblains,rickets, 
worms, scrofula^ catarrh, cough, measles, &c. 

. • 

65if, , Sere Eyes 

Frequently occur on the second or third day after 
the bft*th, occasioned b}»too c*arly an exposure qf 
the child to a cold atmosphere: the 'eyelidsjswell, 
become closed, and discharge a purulent matter. 
It may be relieved by fomenting the* eyelids^dwith 
equal parts of lime wateri, and jldet-flower water. 
Dip j>ome fine old linen cloth in^o this miicture, 
moderately warmed, and apply it to the eyelids. 
This is a mild astringent application: if the swell- 
^ings should not be rcdifbed by^ it, the following, 
w&eh islmofe astringent, will prqbably succeed: 
Take of White vitriol, two grains* 

, Rose water, two ountes. 

Mix them together. * 

f^iould it be necessary, the quantity of white 
vitriol may be increased. 

659, Sore Ears. • 

Excoriations of the skin frequently happen either 
behind the ears, in the folds of the skin, on the neck, 
in the groins, or wherevef the folds of the skin come 
in contact. Wgsh the skin morning and evening with 
cold water, make it perfect^ dry with a fine linen 
cloth, then shake on lightly the following powder: 

Take, White ceruse, one part, 

• • Wkea(e«i starch, in flour, three parts. 

Mix them together. 

Or, Take Goulard’s extract, 

Frencji brandy; o^,* each, one drafihm, 
Rose water, four ounces. 

Mix them together, and apply it with soft linen 
cloth to the excoriations of the skin.. 
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The following liniment may be relied on: 

Take, Acetate of lead, one scrujde, 

Rose water, half an ounoe. 

Melted beef marrow, one ounce. 

Rbb the acetate of lead in the rose water, dntil 
they are intimately-mixed, then melt the'marrow 
over j, gentle heat, afterwards pour the mixture 
upon the n^arrow by Utile atid little, taking care 
that Lach addition be incorporated with the marrow, 
so as to form an uniform mass. This may be ap- 
plieu with a camel's hair pencil. 

660. * Sore Head, 

This complaint ^appears first on the forehead, in 
large white spots or scabs^, which if neglectc'd, soon 
spread over the whole surface of the hes d. It is 
sometimes dry, at others moist, with a thin watery 
discharge. It is n*uned the crusta lactea, or milky 
crust. There are two methods of treating it. Nurses 
encourage thetdischarge by applying cabbage leaves, 
oil cloth,. &c this is by no means necessary, it makes 
the head offensive, and the appearanoe of the child 
disgusting. It is mu/ch better to cure it as soon as 
possible, by washing the scabs night and morning 
with equal parts of brandy and water; then lay on 
the following ointment: 

Take, Olive oil, five drachms, 

White wax, two drachms. 

Calcined zino* one drachm. * 

Melt the oil and wax together,'*then add the zinc 
by degrees, and keep stirring it until they are in¬ 
timately mixed. 

• « 

661. Scald Head 

Is tdCSlly unlike the, preceding ^sease: brown co¬ 
loured scabs appear on the crown of the head, which 
discharge a glutinous matter, and unite the hairs, 
so as to prevent their being separated with a comb: 
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these scabs continue to spread until they occlipy 
the whole of thc^scalp. 

Keep the hair cut as close as possible, wash the 
head with ft strong solution of soap in water, night 
ana moy:ning: as soon as it can be doa*e, instead of 
cutting the hair with scissars, Idt it be shaved close 
once ^day. ^ • 

Every one has a remedy for this complaint: pet^ 
haps the following ointment will be found one'lf the 
most effective i 

Take, Barbadoes tar, one ounce, • ^ 

The dust of the lycoperdon, or pufTfungus, 

* one drachm. *• 

Tflix them well together, and rub in a part of it to 
’the roots of the hair, afj^r washing the head jvith 
the soan and w'ater. By steadily persevering in 
these means,* and giving an ocdftsional purge, the 
cure will soon be accomplished. 

• « • 

662^ Sickness and Vomitings 

Soon after fhe birth, children are f/eqdently an¬ 
noyed by these symptoms: they are occasioned by 
the indiscreet conduct of tile nurses, who are apt 
to give either improper food or medicine. At this 
early period, os before remarked, the stomach is 
incapable of digesting any other food than the milk 
of its mother; consequently, whatever is forced into 
it, remains there undigested, until, by a convulsive 
effort, it is thrown pff by vomiting. So long as it re¬ 
mains in the ^omach, the child is restless, and in 
other respects indisposed. It may be relieved by a 
tsa-sp^onful castor oil, to be repeated, until one 
or two motions are occasioned. 

Children who are dry nursed are most subject to 
sickness and vomiting; the’ natural remedy It the 
breast of a healthy woman. Without this relief, 
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grindings and diarrhoea freqaently come on and 
prove fatal. f 

C]iildren so circumstanced, may be relieved by 
th,e following emetic; ' ^ 

Take of Tiiecacuanha, two drachms, 
foiling Water, four ounces. 

Let them stand together jintil the water groves cold, 
'then strain "off the liquor. To one cfunce of the li¬ 
quor^ add eight drops of antimonial wine. Dose, 
twq tea-spoousful every half hour, until it excites 
vomiting. 

663. ^ The Thrushf 

. I ^ . 

Or sore mouth, is a complaint very painful, and, if 
neglected, fati.1 t*6 children. When Jt first comes 
on, it resembles ^mall pieces of curd lying loose 
upon the tongue; it gradually spreads itself over 
the inside of ^e mouth, but afterwards rapidly ad-, 
vances to the throat, stomach, and bowels. There¬ 
fore, when tue white specks appear^, proper means 
should be instantly employed to remove them, or 
to suspend their progress. If the child be costive, 
give the following aperient: 

Take of Calcined magnesia, two scruples. 

Common mint^water, two ounces. 

Mix them together. The dose, a dessert-spoonful 
every half hour: until it operates: or, 

Take of Manna, one ounce, . 

Senna leaves, one drachm. 

Common mint water, four ounces. 

Boil them together, until the fnannU be dissolved, 
then strain off the liquor. Dose, two drachms every 
half hour, until two or more motions are occasioned. 

F5^ cleaning the rooifth, take pqual parts of borax 
and white sugar; rub them together into a fine pow- 
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• 

der. Of this put a small quantity into the child’s 
mouthy which will be distributed to every part by 
the motioii of its tongue. Repeat this application 
thrqp or fodr times a day: if used early^ it will k**ep 
the moiAth free from whitie specks^ and remove the 
complaint in a few days. ** 

If, 09 the contrary, it ^ould* be neglected* and 
suffered to extend to the stomach and bowels, ^ntle 
emetics ought to be employed, such as the following 
antimonial emetic: , ^ 

Take of Antimonial winq, forty dr,ops, 

Mint water, two ounce&.. 

Mix tliem together. Dose, a dessert-spoonful every 
half hour, until it excites vomiting. 

• This disease rarely ocoars in children, who take 
no other fcod-but the milk of the jnother, or foster 
parent. It is-'&o far contagious, that if a healthy 
child be put to the breast of a wqpian, who is suok- 
ling another child, havi/ig the thrjush, it will con¬ 
tract this complaint. • 

# » 

* Rod Gum 

Requires no farther attention than* keeping the 
bowels gently open, and avoiding an exposure to 
cold air. li is symptomatic of healthy action, and 
ought not to be checked. • ^ 


665. Jnjkintile Jaundice, 

The skin of new-born infants is sometimes tinged 
witsli bil#, and gives i4ie ap^icarance of jaundice; by 
some it has been named the yellow gum. It seems 
to be occasioned by the sudden change in the cir¬ 
culation of the blootl, immedfataly on the birtlt,*by 
which an increased flow of blood is conveyed to 
the liver, and consequently an increased secretion 
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of Bile follows, which from various causes may be 
prevented from passing off freely ii.to the intestines. 
It is^attended with no danger, and is generally re- 
moved'by n^ild purgatives. 

The hare-lip, frsenum linguae, or tongue* tied, re¬ 
quire surgical aid. ^ 

% ^ O 

% ^ 

Pain in the Bowels 

May happen with or without diarrhoea, and is often 
produced by improper food, or exposure to cold 
air. The symptoms are frequent fits of crying, 
drawing up the knees towards the bowels, which 
arc hard and tense to the touch, accompanied either 
witli an obstinate costivfness, or thin, watery, and 
frequent evacuations, slimy, sour, and of a green 
colour. This' complaint is oftentimes relieved by 
the following powders: 

Take, Turkey rhubarb, hi very fine powder, 

Calcmed magnesia, of each, twelve grains, 
Compound powder of ipecacuanha,' four 
grains. , 

Mix them well together, and divide them into six 
<doses: one to be given night and morning, to a 
child under three months; above that age, the dost- 
should be increased. 

The health and diet of the mother, or nurbc, should 
be strictly attended to. In some cases the pain i«; 
extremely acute, and the agony of the child is known 
by its cries. Whenever this happens, the following 
mixture be given: 

Take of Turkey rhubarb, in fine powder, twelve 
grains, ‘ * 

Magnesia, eight grains, 

, Tincture of rhubarb, one drachm. 

Syrup of poppies, two drachms. 

Simple mint water, an ounce and a half. 
Mix them together. Dose, if within the first or 
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second month, two tea-spoonsful every fourth hour. 
The phial should be shaken before the medicine is 
poured out. • 

Y^hcn iftie disease proves obstinate* it may.be 
necessary to give the following antimbnial emetic: 

Take one gra#i of emetic tartar, dissolvp it in 
two Qiihces of water, and give one drachm every 
half hour, until it excites vomiting. ' If th|^e or 
four months old, the dose may be increased to 
three drachms. • ^ 

In diarrhoea, the child suffers frofh the excoria¬ 
tions,^ occaAioned by the frequency, of its motions, 
which cause inflammation of the skin. This may 
be relieved by the following application: 

♦ Take,'®Goulard’s extradt, . - • 

^reiich brandy, of each,«thirty drops, 
ilistflled water, four ounces*. 

Mix them together, and apply tlM! lotion moderately 
warm; the part being Iftrst washed and made per¬ 
fectly dry. • 

A great variety of cordials, spices, ,and opiates, 
have been reaommended, and frequently used to 
relieve the pain and expel the wind. They may 
'Sometimes answer the purpose, especially in sudden 
fits of pain in the stomach, from cold or any other 
accidental cause. At all times, they should be 
sufficiently diluted with •water, cautiously given, 
and seldom repeated. When the effects of these 
medicines go off, the pain returns; therefore it is 
not a desirably mddc of obtaining relief. Of the 
cordials, Geneva, mixed with water, is the least ob¬ 
jectionable ; being impregnated with the essential 
oil of Juniper berries, it is an excellent and safe 
carmina^ve. However, these w'arm medicines are 
by no means to be relied oji for the removal the 
cause of this malftdy, their effect being merely 
temporary: such are Godfrey*s cordial, and other 
nostrums, being compounds of opium, spices, and 

k ^ a 
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brandy. Opium, when judiciously administered, is 
an invaluable remedy; the dose 'of it should be 
most* accurately proportioned to the age of the 
patient, and urgency of the symptoms, otherwise 
it may become a poison; and, therefore, should never 
be gi^en to children, unless unddi the direction of 
the most skilful in the p'^ofession. Few nprserics 
are without a medicine of this kind; it quiets the 
pain of the infant, induces sleep, and leaves the 
nurse to her repose. Children under this treat¬ 
ment become'languid, pallid, incapable of exertion, 
and ht length rickety. Opium alone, or combined 
with carminatives, is not to be dispensed with under 
certain circumsta«iccs; it should be given in small 
and''repeated doses, ratker than in full cues, and^ 
the bowels should be kept regular by mild aperient 
medicines during its use. 

(The following ^anodyne mixture will generally 
relieve the griping pains of diarrheea: 

Take, Prepared chalk, 

Gu]n arabic, of each, one drachm, 

Syrup of white poppies, throe drachms, 
Geneva, two drachms, 

Watet, four ounces. 

Mix them together. Dose, a dessert-spoonful after 
each motion. 

In bowel complaints, olialk has been objected to, 
as too powerful an astringent in checking diarrhoea 
suddenly; this may he obviated by giving it only 
after each motion. When th^ bowels have been 
previously acted on, either by the rhubarb powders, 
or by the antimonial emetic, the chalk mixture 
is a never-failing remedy. It iHay be given with 
or without opium, accormng to the urgency of the 
syipptoms. 

The following diedicine, bj^ exciting a deter¬ 
mination to the skin, effectually relieves the suffer¬ 
ings of the child: 
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Take, Ipecacuanha, in coarse powder, *two 
dradhms, 

• Boiling water, four ounces. * 

When cold, strain off the liquor thrpugh* a fine 
piece o# linen cloth; then add to three'ounces of this 
liquor, * ^ 

Of Geneva, three drachms, • 

Syrup of white poppies, two drachms. ^ 

Dose, a dessert-spoonful every fourth hour. 

When this state of the bowelsjs followed b 3 ^con- 
vulsions, the lower extremities, or tlTe whole body, 
should be immersed in a warm bath ,* 'during the 
preparation of a bath, flannel dipped in warm water 
and rung dry, may be ap[)iied to the extremities. 

•Leeches and blisters, ui^er skilful directions^ will 
subdue the violence of the symp^ms. 

Cohvulsion^ arc generally symptolhatic, and, for 
the most part, in children occasioned by the growth 
of the teeth: therefore, the gums sjiould be carefully 
exayiincd, to ascertain whether they«arisc from this 
cause 5 if so, the lancet should be imipedjately and 
freely used, to divide the gum down to* the teeth. 
This operation is not painful,pior in the least degree 
hazardous, therefore ought%iot to be delayed. * 

G67. ^ Dentition. 

There is no period in infancy that required more 
skill and attention, than that»which passes from the 
first inovement,of Ae teeth in their sockets, to their 
subsequent advance through the gums. At the birth 
of the child, the teeth are lodged within the jaw¬ 
bones,*and enveloped liy a membrane or bag, which 
is disteiplcd, as the teeth enlarge and press forward, 
frequently attended with p|dn, fever, diarrhoep^ and 
convulsions. Thefe symptom# first appear towards 
the end of the third month, when the child is said 
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to be breeding its teeth; they arise from the first 
enlargement of the teeth in their sockets, and sub¬ 
side as soon as they pass above the jaw. '^Between 
the. sixth and ninth months the teeth as they lise 
press upon the gums^ when the same train 6f s^m- 
* ptoms ^take place. Some children sufter very little 
pain during this process, others suffer most 8 ev« 2 rely; 
this d^ends chiefly on the nerves being more or less 
irritable. When the child preserves its appetite and 
cheerfulness, and is free from fever, medicine 
can be required^ except what be necessary to 
obviate co^ivenjoss. This should be carefully at¬ 
tended to, as nothing tends more effectually to 
relieve or prevent <4;he symptoms of dentitiotv> than 
a free discharge from the bowelsl 

An increased secretion of saliva marks the first 
advance of the teeth, followed, in irritable habits, 
by diarrhcca, fever,i diirst, and convulsions. The 
use of the gum lancet should not be neglected, 
whenever the nymptoms are urgent. The parents 
frequcntly^obgect to this mode of relief, conceiving 
it to be a painful operation: as a proerf of the con¬ 
trary, children that have once been relieved by it, 
Will eagerly press their %ums upon the lancet. If 
the tooth should not appear after tlxc first use of 
the lancet, the incision may be frequently repeated. 

The symptoms may be relieved by the following 
emetic: 

Take of tartar emetie, one grain. 

Dissolve it in two ounces of distilled.watcr. Dose, 
two tea-spoonsful every haif hour, until it excites 
vomiting. 

This remedy will relax the tension of the "gums, 
and lessen the force of the fever. 

If /be habit of the child should be costive, the 
mildest purgatives should be employed, to occasion 
two or more motions daily; such as manna dissolved 
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in con^mon mint water, or senna tea, or the* fol¬ 
lowing : * * 

Take of Senna leaves, one drachm, 

• 'The yellow rind of the lemon, eight 
» grains. ’ * 

Boil them in two ounces of IVater, strain off the* 
liquoibwhen cold, and give a dessert-spoonful as a 
dose for children three or four months old: or ' 
Take Manna and fresh drawn oil of sweet almonds, 
^ each, one ounce, , 

S^ip of roses, t^o ounce^.* 

Mix ^them together. Dose, a d6s§ert-spoonfal. 

668 . The Croup * 

% » 

At'its commencement has the apj^earance of common 
catarrh; but ^speedily assumes its peculiar character, 
which is marked by hoar6eness,;with a shrillnesSiand 
ringi^ sound in couffbing and breathing; so shrill 
is the noise made by the child, that it resembles the 
sound of air forced through a tube of brass. This 
inflammation; seated in the membrane which lines 
the windpipe, is attended with stricture, difficult 
respiration, cough, quick pulse, heat, and a flushjfd 
countenance. 

This disease comes on suddenly, and is extremely 
rapid 'in its progress; t^^refore, vigorous measures 
must be instantly adopted. Bleed^freely,' after¬ 
wards give an emetic, the^ ^PP^y ^ blister across 
the throat, apd keep the bowels open with lax¬ 
ative injections. If these means are neglected, an 
exudation of lymph takes place, on the internal 
surfal^e of th^ meml>rane lining the windpipe, which, 
as it cannot be removed, proves fatal to the patient. 
This disease was little known fifl^y years agq, when 
it was thought peculiar io young children.* The 
name is now more generally applied to violent in* 
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fiammatory aftections of the throat, whether in 
children or adults. ' 

669. ’ . Rickets . 

• < ^ 

, Are tor the most part induced by improper food 
and bskl nursing. Their approach is marked by a 
sickly, pallid, tountdhanct^ cough, and difficiilt re- 
spiratkm. The bones of the legs and arms lose 
their drmness, and become more or less crooked; 
the b^ncs of the head do not unite, a^ t])e spine 
becomes distorted At its first appearance it may 
be successfully Counteracted by a strict attention 
to cleanliness in every thing that concerns the 
child, by exercise ih the’ open air, by cold bathing, 
by friction of the limbs nfght and morning, and by 
a light nutritious d^et. Before the use of the bath, 
the bowels should be cleared by the following ape¬ 
rient powder: • 

Take of Rhubarb, in fine powder, six grains, 
Calcined magnesia, three grains, • 
^Common mint water, six drachms. 

Mix them fogether. * 

During the use of tlw cold bath, cither Peruvian 
bark or steel niay be employed to strcngtlien the 
child: such as 

The precipitate ofthesulphat of iron, three^grains. 

Syrup of cii^namon, a te4-spoonfuI. 

When mixed, to be taken three times a day. Or 

Take of The resinous'extract of,bark, one drachm, 

The syrup of cinnamon, seven drachms. 

Mix them together. The dose, a tea-spoonful three 

times a day. , ^ « 

« 

670, Scrofula^ 

Although it has been considered as an hereditary 
disease, may be induced in a child, whose parents 
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have no such taint, by i. neglect of proper food) air,' 
and exercise. Qn the contrary, when the taint does 
exist in fhe parent, the offspring may pass through 
life with the enjoyment of tolerable health,^ by a 
strfct {Attention to those means which are kndwn 
to invigorate the body. Of preventives, there are ’ 
none so eiHcacious as sea air, sea bathing, a\id the 
intern*al use of the sea ^ater, m sufficient quantity 
to act on the bowels, and the local appl^ation 
of it to the glands which are enlarged. Indeed, 
the children of diseased parents should reshiie on 
the coast, in order to haVe the fill! benefit of,these 
advafitages. Friction should be %)plicd generally 
on the surface of the body, with the hand covered 
with a flannel glove, night and morning. Fof\d of 
easy digestion is to be preferred, such as shell¬ 
fish, ga,|iic, poultry, beef or niuttpn. Bark and 
steel, as medicines, may be occasionally admi- 
nistcik»d with good cffc«:t. Thii^*disease, which Bids 
defiance to the regular physiciad, cannot with pro¬ 
priety be placed on the list of casualiics, or sudden 
seizures. 

J 9 

671 * fVorm'*. 

* f 

There arc three species of wmrms which infest 
the intestines, namely, the flat worm, or taenia; the 
long ro)ind worm, or lumbricr; the short round worm, 
or ascaridcs. The ta;nia* is of rare oe^rrence when 
compared with the lumbrici or ascaridcs, but more 
difficult to remove. Full dbscs of sulphat of iron, 
with occasional active doses of calomel, force them 
to retire. The lumbrici are destroyed by repeated 
dosesg of calrmel and scammony. The ascarides, 
being found in the lowesl: portion of the intestines, 
are easily removed by injections of lime water, or 
a solution of aloes. Woifns occasion a gr6at va¬ 
riety of symptoms; and as they frequently are dis¬ 
charged during fever, they have been considered 

li 5 
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as the remote cause of it: iri fact, they are annoyed 
by the increased temperature of the body, and en¬ 
deavour to escape from it. llespecting their origin, 
there Is a great variety of opinion. They are seldom 
destructive, ^et frequently excite resticssnc<^s and 
^great irritation. t 


(>72. „ Chilblains 

Appear on the fingers, toes, and heels, at the com¬ 
mencement of vdnter. I'hey are small swellings 
immediately undc'* the skin, at first of an asl\ co¬ 
lour, gradually changing lo a purple tint, itching 
violently, and if neglected they become extremely 
painful and ulcerate. They may be prevented or 
cured by keeping flie parts warm and dry. ^ When 
ulceration has (commenced, the patient should be 
confned to his bqd, where rest and an uniform 
degree of heat wiU effect a 'speedy healing‘ot the 
ulcers. There-are applications, if early appljed, 
that will d^pqrsc the swellings: 

Take of Camphor, two drachms, dissolve it in 

Rectified spi|‘itoftur^}entinc, six drachms, 
Tlien add Tincture of cantharides, two scruples. 
To be applied night and morning. Or 

Take Compound camphor liniment, 

Rectified spirit of turpentine, of cach^equal 
* parts! 

Mix them together. Tq be applied twice a day. 

w 

■ 

Cerate fei Chilblains. 

Take honey and turpentine, of each, four ounces; 
fine wheat flour, a sufficient quantity. Mtlt the 
honey and turpentine together, then add the flour. 
Spread it upon linen cloth, and apply it to the chil- 
blaihs. 
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673. ^ Hooping Cough, 

Jhis is «a violent convulsive cough, atteniled at 
its^coyimencement with slight febrj}e symptoms. 
Its shortest duration is three weeks; during which» 
time the symptoms may be rendered milder, «r much 
aggravated by the mode*of tre*atmcnt^ • 

The patient, during the first three or fou'# weeks 
from the commencement of the attack, should be 
kept in an uniform degree of*temperature,*never 
below 64 degrees of Fahfenheit’s 'scale. The diet 
shoiild consist of milk ^nd vegetables. A gentle 
emetic of ipecacuanha, or some preparation of an¬ 
timony, should be given evefy second or third 
morning, to, clear the throat and stomach from the 
mucus,fvhicji in this cough is *copiously secreted. 
By these means the violence of the disease will be 
subek. jd in a few weeks; whei^as, by an expoi^ure 
to cold air, and neglecting the means above recom¬ 
mended, all the symptoms may be Aggravated, and 
may be continued for six months. * * 

Change air in the summer months*, but not in 
the winter, may relieve the cough, and support tjie 
health and spirits of the patient, f^y strictly avoid¬ 
ing whatever may have a tendency to irritate the 
throal^ or excite an increased action of the heart, 
the symptoms will be rendered mildrand the cure 
speedily effected. 

It can scarcely, be necessary to observe, that in 
this, as well hs every other disorder, the bowels 
should be kept regularly open by mild aperient 
medifiines, • . % 
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674<. ^ Jew Concise Rules for the Recovery of 
Persons apparently dromned. 

The body, on being taken out of the water, should 
J)e conveyed to the^ nearest house, in the gentlest 
manner,possible; the wet clothes must be removed, 
and tlie body^well dried with a towel; it must tlien 
be p]a(‘ed on a mattress, laid on a tabic of proper 
height and length. Care must always be taken 
to laj^the head eoKsiderably higher than the ex¬ 
tremities, and to place the body on the right side. 
The lungs should'be inflated with a pair of bellows 
not forcibly, but gradually, so as to imitate the 
action of respiration. 

Do not place the body In a high degree of heat; 
(below 98 degrees of Fahrenheit’s scale, is the best 
temperature); clear the apartment of alf super- 
nmiterary persons, und let tjie windows andjrloors 
be open, to admit a free circulation of air. 

Apply friction, after the lungs have been ejrpnndcd^ 
with the handiouly, or with a little oil on the fingers. 

No injections are necessary, nor cidetics, except 
in particular cases: bleeding is also a doubtful re¬ 
medy: electricity, in juditious handSf may prove 
highly beneficial. 

Let no rolling of the body be used with a view 
of emptying c/:^)f water; ^leie is no water present, 
or scarcely any. The heart being overloaded with 
blood, may be burst byt-ihis injudicious proceeding, 
ami more mischief has been done by tossing and 
rolling the body, than by any other erroneous 
treatment. Hot water, in bottl^, m^y be applied 
to tlie feet and ankles, as voon as respiration com¬ 
mences: when the blood begins to circulate, heat 
may gradually increased, and the patient removed 
to a warm bed, where lie must be carefully watched 
till the action of the heart be completely restored. 
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Let long and diligent application be made of the 
means recommei|ded. Do not yield the case up as 
ntetnevably lost, till after four or five hours’ trial of 
the above ipeans. 


675. ^ints for Guarding against Accidents from 

Fire. # 

•The frequent accid^'nts from fife, to which fejpnales 
are too often liable from thp materials of their cloth- 
ing, should be guarded against,* prepariil|^ the 
inexperienced to act w ith ftooliiess, in cases of ularm^ 
and to seek and avail tliemselves of tlie following 
means of subduing the progress of the flames: • 
They should first throw themselves at full length 
on the there, unless (here is a loose 

carpet in the room; for, as flarye ascends, a hori¬ 
zontal p’osition will retjfl'd its progjress. If there be 
a loose carpet, a hearth rug, or a wooUen table-cloth 
in tlTc room, the sufferer should roll herself in it, 
(leaving the Uead uncovered,) for either of these, 
by excluding the air, would j^ct as an extinguisher 
to the flame. • • 

In every family, there should .be a cloak of woollen 
cloth, appropriated to this purpose, and denominated 
the exthiguislier, that it nviy be readily Jbund when 
required. 


676. Cautions against the Neglect of wet Feet. 

• • . % . • 

Pleurisy, and many oth€r inflammatory affections, 
may be induced by keeping on wet boots and shoes, 
after an exposure Jo rain or syow. There afe^few 
constitutions, however robust, that may not suffer 
from the chill^occabioned by evaporation^ 
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* The best method for guaiding against the evil, 
will be to put on dry boots or shres^ immediately 
on returning from a wet walk; and shoulc^ any cir- 

* cums£ance delay this necessary caution^ it will^ be 
advisable to ‘bike a little hot water, or bra/idy, to 

• counteract the chil’l that may have been caused; 
but nofliing can be ipore mistaken than the external 
application ef spirits; for the more volatile they 
are, t!-e greater will be the degree of cold they 
occabion. 


677. , Cautions in visitiyg sick Rooms, 

Do not venture dnto a sick room if you arc in a 
violent perspiration; for the moment your Jody be- 
coihes cold, it is i»r a state Jikely to abs(irU.the in- 
iection, nor visit a sick person, (if the complaint be 
of a contagious nature), with an empty stomneh, 
nor swallow your saliva. In attending a sick person, 
place yourself where the air passes from the door or 
window, to the bed of'the invalid, not between the 
invalid and the hre, as the heat of the fire will draw 
the infectious vapour in that direction, and you 
would run much dangor from breathing in it. 

• 

678. Hyncope, or Fainting, 

When fainting comes on from loss of blood, in¬ 
anition, or sudden emotions of the mind, the patient 
should be placed in a horizontal position, w/th the 
head gently raised. Yolalile salts should be applied 
to the nose, and when the patient is sufficiently re- 
covored, a few spoonsftvl of w^arpi cordial medicine 
should b^ administered. 
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Every domestic practitioner should have it in his 
power to prepaid medicines which are simple, safe, 
and efficacious; such as ^ 

G 79 ! • Alum Whey, . 

Take of Alum, two drachms, 

» Cow’s milk, oilfe pinf. , • 

Boil them together, until the curd be formed|f then 
strain off the liquor, and add spirit of nutmeg, two 
ounces; syrup of cloves, one ounce. ^ • 

It is employed with advantage* m diabet^, in 
uteriihe and other duxes. *• 

()8(). Barley Water, • 

Take pearl.barley, two ounces; wash it, till it be 
freed fiqmi d^ist, in cold water: *afl;erwards boil it 
in a quan^f water for a few minutes, strain off (he 
liquor^ and throw it away. Tlfen boil it in four 
pints and a half of water, until it be reduced one 
half.. 

G81. * Laxative IVhey, 

• ^ 

Take of The dried buds of the ddhiask rose, one 

ounce, 

Ueimet whey, one .quart. 

Let tluAii stand together ttwclve ho^r^y^hen strain 
off the liquor, and add of crystals of tartar, and 
white sugar, a suitable propostion, to render it more 
active, and at the shme time more palatable. 

682. White Wine Whey 

May be instantly made, by mixing two ounces of 
cow’s iflilk with one ounce of white wiiie^ and 
pouring upon it half a piiff of boiling' water, v^hen 
the curd will float on the surface. The hiilk and 
wine must not^be'stirred^nor shaken together. 
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683* Milk of Almonds. 

of Street almonds^ blanched^ on^ ounce'and 
jf half, 

^ Double refined sugar, half an ounce, 
Distilled water, two pints. 
iTeat tlic sugar and almonds together in a mortar 
until mey form a paste, then gradually add the 
water. , 

t 

• i 

, « 

68 ' Pippin Posset. 

Take two large apples, cut into thin slices; pour 
upon them one pint of boiling water. Let them 
stand together si^ hours, then sweeten with white 
sugar, agreeable to the palate of the patiej 

685. Simple saline ^'^raught. 

if 

Take of Lemon-juice, half an ounce, 

'^Distilled water, one ounce 
Sugar, half a drachm, 

Carbonated kali, one scruple. 

To be taken during the state of effervescence. 

686 * - Milk of Ai imoniacutn. 

Take of Gum ammoniacum, two drachms, 
Distilled water, eight ounces. 

Rub them <together in a mortar until the gum be 
dissolved, then strain it. 

•I 0 41 tf J * 

> 

687. Chalk Mixture, ^ 

T&ffe of Prepared chdik, one ounce, 

Double refined sugar, six drachms, 
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Gum arnbic, in powder, one ounce, * 
Wate/, two pints. 

Mix them together. 
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Camphor Misptv^e. 


Tak« of Camphor, one^Jrachfrt, 

llectified spirit oV wine, a feV drops. 
Rub them together. Add half an ounce of rfouble 
refined sugar, and one pint of boihiig distilled, or 
rain water. When cold, strain off thb liquor. 

689. Lime JVqter. ^ 

* T.ake*of Quick lime, ei^ht ounces, 

. Distilled water, tw elva jiints. 

Suffer thJ^u to stand togetlier one hour, then decant 
the liquiv* « • • 


• • 


690.* Jnj usion of Senna. 

Take of Senna leaves, one ounce and a* half, 

(linger, in ppwder,*onc drachm, ^ 

Roiling distilled water, one pint. 
Macerate for an hour; when cold, strain off the 
liquor. , 


691. Compound Infuaidn^of Gentian. 

Take of Genfran root, sliced, one draohm, 

The outer rind of a Seville orange, one 
dr«chm*and a half. 

Outer rind of fresh lemon-peel, half^an 
• ounce, 

' Boiling water, tvfelv^ ounces. * • 
Mix them together, and macerate for an hour; then 
strain off the %uor. 
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C92. Rose Gargle, * 

Tike of Red rose buds, dried, half an ouncc;^ 

• ’ Boiling water, two pints, , 

Diluted edtriolic acid, three drachms. 
Mix. them together, macerate for half an hour, and 
(.Vaw off the .liquor 3 ' to which may be added* honey 
of roags, one ounce. 


693. ^ lletergent Garglp, 

Take of Borax, in powder, two drachms, 

Rose water, six ounces, 

Honey'of roses, one ounce. 

Mix them together. To be used in the thrush. 

f i L, 

691. Mush Julep. 

.. ' 

Take of Musk, one scruple. 

Doable refined sugar, half an ounce. 

Rub them wHl together, then add rose water, six 
ounces; compound spirit of ammonia, one drachm 
and a half. 

695. Common Gargle. 

Take otBarley water, ^even ounces, 

Holiey of roses, six drachms, 

Vinegar, half an ounce, 

Tincture of myrrh, t\^o d.rachms. 

Mix them together. 

696. Mindererus's Spirit, now Water of acetated 

• Ammonia, 

Take of Prepared amifhonia, two ounces. 

Distilled vinegar, four pints, or as much 
as will perfectly saturate the ammonia. 
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G97. Cdmpound fVatcr of acetated Litharge. 

T«kc of Acetated litharge (Goulard’s exttuct) 
• two drachms, by weight, • ’ 

Distilled water, two ;hnts, 

^ Proof spirit, twp drashms. • 

Mix them together. * 


(>98. Alum Cataplasm. . 

Take any quantity of the white />f eggs: agitate 
it witi* a large lump of alum, till it Be coagulated. 


>699. 


Cataplasm for Sciatica, 


Take cd’ Mystard, in fine powd^, )}alf a pound, 
X^^hitc pepper and ginger, in fine pOM'der, 
• of each, ofie drachA, 

Simple oxymel, 

a suflicient quantity to form a cataplafbm. 


700. * ^ Sguill Mheture. 

• 

Take of The milk of ammoniacunt, four ounces,* 
Syrup of squills, three ounces. 

Mix them together. Dose,, two large spoonsful 
every srteth hour. • / •— 

It is efficacious in coughs, asthmaTand oppression 

on the chest. • 

§ 

9 ^ 

701. AntUhysteric Julep. 


* Takfc of Tinoture«of valerian, one ounce, 
Tincture of castor, two drachms. 

* Volatile salt of hartshorn, ten grains, 
Penny-r^yal wafer, /our ounces, * • 
White sugar, six drachms. 

Mix them together. Dose, two large spoonsful 
twice or thrice a day. • , 
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702. Cordial Julep, 

Tak6 of Reppermint water, four ounces, ' 
Pifnento^watcr, two ounces, ' 

„ Compound spirit of ammonia, 

^ Tincture* of castor, of each, two dvachms. 

them'together. Dose, two large spoonsful 
twice or thrice a day. 

In, depression of spirits, hysterical, oi hypo¬ 
chondriacal aficcti^ons, aisd in the advanced stage of 
low fever, this i$,'dQ excellent cordial. 


703.1 Spennacetl Ointment. 

_ I 

Take of Spermaceti, half an ounce,, 

White wax, two ounces, x' 

* Olive oil, four oi;h'ices. . 

Melt them together over a slow fire, and keep 
stirring till cold. « 

1 I. 

K I 

701-. Compound Spennaecti Ointment. 

Take of Spermaceti ointment, two ounces, 

White precipitate of mercury, two 
drachms and a half. 

Mix thcm'lEbge^her. * 

It removes herpetic and other eruptions; the itch 
also is cured by its apfdication. » 


705. ^ stimulatinsc Embrocation. 

® * . • * ' 

Take of The liquor of ammonia, one ounce. 

Sulphuric spirit of aether, half an* ounce, 

* ' Compound s|hrit of lavender, two ounces. 
Mix them together. 

It relieves painful affections of the face, and 
rheumatic thickenings of the joints. 
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706. * Injection. 

TJ^ke of The jelly of starch, four ounces, . •* 

• Linseed oil, half an ounce., ' 

Mix them over a gentle heat, and add forty drops 
of tincture of opium. ^ • 

To fie used in alvine fluxes, to allay«the irritation 
which occasions constant tenesmus. s 

m 

707. Cataplasm of <^mmon * 

. * * •• 

Take crums of bread, ^nd linseed meal, of each 
equal parts; water, saturated with salt, a sufficient 
^ quantity to give it a proper consistency. ^ 
This poultice may be* applied to the indolent 
swellings of the glands, in scrofifloqs habits, where 
the patid!l4 is deprived of the benetit of the sea air 
and water. A constant use o? it will frequently 
occasion great inflammation of die skin, requiring 
a suspension of its use for a few dayk; but as soon 
as the inflammation subside>, it should*be*repeated. 
By the use of this poultice, strumous humours, and 
scrofulous enlargements, of d chromic nature, hav/? 
beci^ totally dispersed. 

708. ^ Cerate of Cantharides. 

Take of Spermaceti ointment, sifTdrachms* 

Cantharides, in fi^e powder, one drachm. 
Mix them togethef. 

This is the proper application to kee*p up a con- 
slant discharge from tlie part, to which a blister 
has been applied.* • 

709. Mucilage of Quince Seed, 

• • 

Take of Quince seeds, one drachm, 

DWtilled water, half a pint. 
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Boil over a gentle fire, until the liquor become 
thick and viscid, ' 

71B. ’ . Chalk Cerate. 

Take of The pla&ter of lead, eight ounces, 

Olive oih K 4 

' Frepared chalk. 

Vinegar, of each, four ounces, 

Sugar of lead, three drachms. 

Melt the leai pilaster ajid oil Otrer a gentle heat, 
then*(>add the pi;epared chalk, keeping it briskly 
stirred: when* of a moderate temperature, the 
vinegar and sugar of lead may be put in, and the 
stirr'ng continued till the composition becomes 
solid. 


711. ' Soap Ce.'ate. 

« 

I'ake of LiUiarge, one pound, 

" , 'NY^iite soap, two ounces, dissolved in 
• White wine vinegar, two ^ints. 

Boil them over a slow fire, until the vinegar dis- 
i/|>pears: repeat the addition of the vinegar four 
times, and boil until it totally disappears; then add 
olive oil, one pound; yellow wax, 10 ounces. 


712. ■ Calamine Cerate. 

t 

Take Prepared calamine, in fine powder. 

Yellow wax, of each, half a pound, 

Olive oil, one pint. 

Melt the wax and oil together, then gradually stir 
in the calamine. 

This is an excellent applicatiqp to excoriations of 
the skin, to bums and scalds, after the inflamma¬ 
tion has been removed. When mi;(ed with toft 
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opium, it relieves the edges of the eyelids i^en * 
obstructedi » 


713. j Compound Calamine Cerate. 

f ‘ 

Take of Calamine cerate, four ounces, « 

• Acetated wattlr of litharge^ (Goulard*ib 
extract,) half an ounce. 

Mix them together. 

This is a favourite application to b^rns and scalds. 

• •• 

>« 9 

714. Soap Liniment, 

* 

» * 

Take of Windsor soap,^tlirce ounces. 

Camphor, one ounce. 

Spirit of rosemary, on? pint. 

I.ot them^^ligest in a moderate heat, until the sgap 
and camphor are di&solted. * ^ 

715. To counteract the baneful EffeSts Jbf Poison. 

Wlienever arsenic has been taken internallv, thf 
best medicine is sulphuret of potash (tiver of sulphur) 
dissolved in water. A few scruples should be dis- 
siolved in half a pint or a pint of water, ^and ad¬ 
ministered, a little at a Cime, as Jhe pauei^t can 
bear it. 


« 

* 

716. Cure for the Poison of the deadly *Niffhtshade. 

«Givt tlid parent ^an emetic as soon as possible, 
then let him drink vinegar or lemon-juice, about a 
pint, (dfluted in an equal quantity of water) in the 
course* of the day^ and ler him walk about to*pre- 
vent sleep, which would most certainly prove fatal. 
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717. ^ Nourishiug Jelly for a ^ick Person, 

Pill into a stone jar or jug, a set of calf’s feet, 
cut in pieces, a quart of milk, five pints of ,’vater, a 
little mace, half announce of isinglass, and a handful 
of hartshorn shavings. Tie some brown paper over 
the jug, and put it into the oven with household 
bread) 

When done, strain it through a sieve; and when 
cold,‘take off the fat: some of it may occssaonally 
be warmed up'jvith wine and sugar. It is good 
taken as broth, with herbs. 

K 

718. * Resttr ative. 

One ounce cf candied eringo root, one ounce of 

sago, one ounce of pearl barley, and o’ « ounce of 

rice. Boil them in four qu^ts of water till reduced 

to half that quantity. Take a dessert-spoonful either 

in milk or wine. * 

1 

I 

719. Another. 

^ « 

Cut some veal very small, and take from it every 
particle of fat and skin; pound some mace or any 
other spice; stone and chop very small some raisins. 
Have reaJy a t*n vessel with a close cover, put into 
it a la)yr of veal, two inches in depth, and strew 
over it a little of the bbaten spic^^; then add a layer 
of raisins, sufficient to cover the veal; then again 
layers of veal, spice, and raisins, successively, till 
the vessel is within two inches of /^eing ful?. Fill 
it up with Madeira wine; then put on the lid, so 
that no steam can escape; put the vessei into a 
pot ‘bV water, which miAt be kept boiling for three 
hours and a half; then take it out, put the contents 
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• • • 

into a strong coarsS cloth, through which striiiit and 
press out the liq'^or into a basin or jar; when nearly 
cold take off all the scum, and you will have remaining 
u moderiftely stiff jelly, a spoonful of which .being 
melted, by the cup which contains it •standing -ior 
a few iftinutes in warm water, jt wilfbe found ex¬ 
tremely nourishing, and soon create an appeiite, 

723 . Lemon Syrupy for a Cough* 

To a pint and a half of water add two large poppy 
heads, and two large lemons. ]^oil them till they 
are soft, press the lemons into the \vatcr, strain the 
liquor, and add half a dram of saffron, and hall' a 
pound of brown sugar-candy, jtbunded. Boil all 
•toffcther till the sugar-ciftidy is dissolved, stir the 
whole till you perceive it will jell^^ strain it a second 
time, and.tak5 the seeds from the poppies. 

^ ^ # • 

7241 , Turnip Syrupy for a Cold or Affection of the 

^ Lungs. • 

• • 

Roast twelves or more fine turnips in* an apple 
roaster, press the juice from 4;hem, and add sugar- 
candy to your taste. Take a tea-<?upful at iiighf 
and in the morning. ' 

• 

725. • Soothing Beverage^ for a Cough* 

Two ounces of figs, two (pinces of raisins, two 
ounces of pearl bid'ley, and half an ounce of li¬ 
quorice root. Boil them together in a'pint and a 
half of water, and strain off the liquor. A tea-cup- 
fut to b^ taken irtght*and morning. 

726. P’ery good Linseed T^a^for a Cough, ^ 

• • * 

Simmer an ounce of linseeds, over a slow fire, in 
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a quart of spring water, till reduced to a pint, skim 
and strain it; add the juice and irind of one large, 
or two small lemons, and half a pound of brown 
sugai^c.andy, and boil the whole till the ^ugar-candy 
is dissolved.' 

9 V 

727. ' fiold Cream, 

I , ' 

Simmer together, till melted, one ounce of sperma¬ 
ceti, half an ounce of virgin’s wax, and half a pint 
of oil of Bwcct«almbnds; then throw it into a wash- 
hand* basin nearly full of water, and beat it with 
the hand till it becomes, a fine cream. Put it in a 
jar and keep a little water constantly on the top, 
but,change the water every day to preserve the 
cream sweet. * 

I 

« I 

72h Another, with Rose fVatrr, < 

% • 

Melt in tvy’o ounces of oil of sweet almonds, a 
([uartcr of a cake of white wax, and when hielted 
pour it into cold water; then press it in a cloth till 
quite dry, and beat j[t for at least an houi in a pint 
Ml' double distilled rose water. 

72f). fFhlte Ointmentfor Chilblains. 

Mix well together half an ounce of white oint¬ 
ment, an ounce of ointment of roses, three drams 
of white precipitate, and four dtops of oil of nutmeg. 

730. Warrens Milk of Rnj\es. 

c 

Two ounces of rose water, a tea-spoonful of oil 
of fveet almonds, and* twelve drops of oil of tartar 
must be put into a bottle, and tbe bottle well shaken 
till the whole combines. 
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731. ^ Eye Water* 

Infus(«in boiling water till cold, half an ouiicc of 
))o|?py hca^s, and the same quantity of chamomile 
flower^! Strain this mixture, ^nd add two table-, 
spoonsful of vinegar, and one of brandy. Apply it 
n arm^night and morning. * , • 


732. Amther. 

Put into a two ounce phial, fifteen drops ^ lau¬ 
danum, fill it with two-th^ds of rosb water, and one- 
third of rectified spirits of Mind^rerus. [Jse it with 
a sponge. ^ • 

# 

733. , Pomade J/wine^ . 

[Thisa*eceipt was copied fronf the original given 
by the Carmelite nuns,] 

• 

Take of beef marrow, one pound and a»half, well 
cleaned from ^the bones and skin; put *it into an 
earthen vessel with .spring water, which must be 
clianged twice a day for ten day5; drain it well, 
and let it lie twenty-four hours in a pint of rose 
w'ater: then dry it in a clean cloth, add storax, 
benjamin, cypress and orris root, in fine powder, of 
each one ounce; cloves and nutmegs, two drachms; 
and half an ounce of cinnamcgi; carefully mix them 
with the niarraw* * Put the mass into a silver cup 
wMtha cover,tic ft close down with afine cloth, and im¬ 
mediately over it lay on a paste made with the white 
of eggs and fioTlf, and upon that another piece of 
cloth. J'hc cup must be suspended in a copper of 
boiling water for three hoiy^; afterwards pa«^ the 
liquor through muSlin into thd cups you intend to 
keep it in, and tie it down the next day. During 
® s 2 
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^the griparatioDj it should not bt touched but with 
a silver spoon. 

It is an excellent application for cancers, scrofula, 
piles, •fistula, bruises, gouty and rheumatic pains^ 
&C..&C** Let it be rubbed in before fhe firop as 
^near to the sedt of pain as possible. 
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Metfuid of employing Fallow-Grounds to Advantage. 

J PI ANTED, on about half an^crc ol^ fallow of an itidifiPerent 
quality, the soil inclining to sand, soti^e* potatoes in straight 
lines, fWo feet asunder, and«the plants* forty inches distant 
in the rows, ploughing the intervals three times in the sum¬ 
mer, that is to say, every six weeks. * 

• "I'he plough tnat was usid was very light, and*without 
wheels, and wilh two horses, one goijpg before the other; it 
was easy to draV two furrows, about five ihches deep, without 
much dama^ng the roots. , • 

My wofkmen, at first, sfhiled at my; attempt; theiiotatoes 
sprouted but slowly, and did not seem to promise any great 
success, but after the first ploughing they* got forward; and 
after the other two ploughings were, to tluf full, as forward 
as those of my neighbours which had been plenfifully dunged. 

Finally, after the third ploughing, eveiw one was astoni^ied 
to see that the stalks of my potatoes, wlfich had not been at 
all dunged, were fresh and green, when the stalks of others, 
which had been dunged, were turned yellow, withered, and 
almost day. • 

In a word, this piece of ground yielded me in aufumn half 
as many potatoes as the same quantity of land woidd havt 
done in the ordinary jnethod of planting, and these were all 
oi a delicious flaVlour. • 

Remark. —Potatoes, however,%re known to be a scourging 
erpp; t|^ey require as ij^uch dung, or (if it be withheld) will 
impoverisQ the grdlmd as much as a crop of oats. By putting 
straw injp the furrows, wlmre the roots are dropped, or even 
by keeping the earth loos? b;j^ frcquent stirring, a tolerable 
crop of potatoes may often be raised without dung; oht more 
injury is done to the ground than the value of me crop of 
potatoes will repay. 
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735. Th jjrevent Ilay-'slacks from taking Firr. 

When there is any reason to fear that the hay ivliich is 
intended to be hous^ or stacked^ is not sufficiently dry^ it 
is only nedessary to scatter a feiv handfuls of'conmioi. salt 
(inuriate of soda) between each layer. It would be very 
jli-jud^ed to regret thi'o trilling expense; for the salt, by 
absorbing the humidity of the hay, not only prevents the 
iennentation and consequent inflammation of it, but it also 
adds a tat;^e to this forage, which stimulates the appetites of 
eattle, assists their digestion, and preserves them from many 
diseases.' 

Tirmark .—The cattle like a little salt, but it has little 
efleet id 'preventing.iaflammation. 

73G. Method of p'x,vcn1it^ ihv Smut in Wheat. 

1 have seen a great deal, read a great deal, heard a great' 
deal, of the benefits ,'•rising from steeping seed-wheat in 
brines and other preparations, to prevent its being smutty; 
some have answered, qthers have miscarried; rbut I always 
observed, that if the ^ed was wed washed, it failed not. 

I took the hint;, washed well in a lai^c tub some seed 1 
knew to be smutty. 1 washed it, 1 say, in plain simple 
water, stirritig iv violently with birchen brooms, and took 
care, from time to time, to skim off the light corn, impuri¬ 
ties- &c. 

7.'17. To make a Quickset Hcdp;e or Fence. 

Quick fcnc:'s often become open in many places at bottom, 
notwithstanding the utmost atl--ntion, and more especially if 
neglected. ITie bafoerry shrub, on the contrary, will make 
an impenetrable fence, and always close at the bottom, 
because it puts up numerous suckers from the roots, which 
fill every vacancy. It may as easily be raised from the ber¬ 
ries as auick or liawtiiorii, ind it ctows faster. 'J'he suckers 
also will strike root easily, especially, if planted early. These 
shrubs may be had at most nibrseries. The baTbcri 7 , how¬ 
ever, can never make so strong a fmee as a good, wed-trained 
hawthorn hedge. But there are situations where it may be 
prcfcraole ; on the top of a high bank ^for it is comparatively 
a light shrub), as in me Devonshire hedges, for mixing with 
other plants in a hedge, or stopping gaps in au old hedge. For 
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the last purpose the A)minpn sweet-briar (the seelll^gs 
which may be raised in almost any situation for 1U«. a 
thousand) is also extdlent. 

738. Gredl Advantages of Ploughing with Oxen iii^eufl of • 
* Horses, • • 

A team of four young horses will faeouently cost a hundred 
01 a hundred and twenty ^neas^ ana in six or se^en years* 
time wilkbe mere jades; wlief cas^ on the oth^r hand^ a much 
less sum will purchase four capital six-year old ox^^ which, 
after they have worked five or six years, and have Deen kept 
at two-thirds of the expense of horses, will fetch as jinuch or 
more than their first cost. • . * 

Remark ,—The advantage of prefSnang oxen t<f horses, 
however, is disputed by the most eminent practical farmers. 
The principal point is, that the,profi| of a farmer, particu¬ 
larly ill bad seasons, often d^ends on tlie getting l\js work 
Hone.within a gjven time. In emergencies, a horse may be 
fed up to almost any work. But aniox, however fed, will 
sink under hi8*labour, if tasked beyonu his ordinary ratt;. 
The farmer dbes not lose his half-woiked horses, for tnere is 
a demand tar them by higglers, petty carriers, and others, to 
whom of course he sells them when they bfcome less fit than 
at firsiffor his more severe work. The ar^ment is stated as 
fully, and perhaps as temperately, in thc'*ai;ticle Agri- 
ndturef in the Edinburgh Encyclopoddiaf as in any other 
])lace. It is too long for this collection. , • 

'J 39. Useful Hints relative to Carters and Teams of Oxen, 

Do not retard the growth of your.beastsof draught, endanger 
ilieir health, render tliein insignificant in the eyes of uie 
many, and disgustful to their keepers, Hy working them too 
young. There is no danger of meir burning unmanage¬ 
able ; nose-rings will leclaim thcfii, be they ever so riotous j 
nevertheless, the Jounger they are inured to Kght work, the 
more docile they will generally become. 

Do ngt expect ^hat ^cy can work constantly on straw, 
nor expect to find them aleif and spirited, while their but¬ 
tocks arexlodded with duns, and their coats throughout are 
filled with dirt and vermin.^ v * ^ 

Divide them into flams of four y let each team be*fed bj 
its respective carter. To give the man consequence with his 
fellow-servants, q>rovide him with a currycomb lackered on 
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the bach, and a brush bound wi^h gilt leather. With tlicsc 
'lie will take a delight in combing oft' the dirt, and brushing 
out the dust and filth. The ox, too, after the sensation be¬ 
comes familiar, partakes in the idcasure, and will moinenta- 
- rily forego his meal to receive the full enjlp^ent. His 
i'eedi'T perceives this, and brushes the part which gives the 
yiost pleasure. The o^ shows his gratitude by wagging his 
^tail; the, carter, in return, calls him by his name, and in¬ 
gratiates himself with him. Thus, not only an inti^nacy but 
SI mutual aftecti'on is fonned, which at once gives attention 
to tile kdt'per, and docOity to the ox, and renders the labour 
of both pleasant. 

A good carter fteds his cattle early and late, and by little 
and liuje, being careful not to give more at once than they 
will eat immediately*. 

Their labour and their fodder ought to be so proportioned, 
that their health and tliefr spirits arc kept in full tone, 
'riieir doats ought to be slcek^; their hides loose and silky 
the ilank should fill,.the hand; and the siioulder handle 
liiellow. If they lie overworked or under ltd, disease and 
sluggishness must iiicyitahly follow. A wurk^g ox ought 
always to be beef, that, in case of accident, he may grace, at 
least, the poor man’s lable. 

If oxen he introduced into a horse-team country, ii#t only 
atUntion, hut seme address is necessary. 

710. The Eref lastin:^ PiUj a valuable Crop for Cuttle. 

'I'he everlasting pea, eomnionly grown in gardens, would 
make an advantageous crop, especially in stony land, when 
the ground is broken up. M'^hcn once sown, it will bear 
a crop for many years, withoift any annual troubk-s except 
scattering some inancre, and getting in the crop. It should 
be cut for green food. 

Dr. Anderson says, that the pods strained or bruised would 
yield a great supply of food for cattle. 

71*1. The Virtues of Hay Ten for Cnitle, 

When there is a scarcity of Ikay, the following expeiinunt 
will be ibuiid a valuable succcd^ieum to the cattjLe, and u 
grt at saving to the fanner. 

Buir about a handful wof hay in thflr<‘e gallons of water 
(and so in proportion for any greater or smaller quantity), or 
if the water is poured boiling hot on the lu^ it will answer 
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)iearly as well. Giv^ it to the cattle and horsesi to drink 
when cold; or if the cattle or horses are any way ill, aiftl 
under cover, give it them blood warm. 

This dr|pk is so extremely nutritive that it nourishes the 
catt\p astonisdiingly, it replenishes the udder of the cows* 
with a prodigious quantity of milk, makps'the horses stale 
plentifully, and keeps them health)^and strong; and by tips 
method one truss or hundred of hay will go as far as e%hl 
or ten otherwise woilld do. *The Attle an^ horses vdUnot 
seem to like it at first, but if they are kept till they 
are very thirsty, they will drink freely of it ihex after¬ 
wards. j 

Fanners and others, in Swadeu, and other cold countries, 
who have cattle and horses, when thty.are in want •£ fodder, 
eoiibtantly pursue this metli^d, and fiifd the good efieets of 
it; and there is no doubt but this method would have the 
same good Lftecton sheep in severe weather, when ^eshiep 
are housed, or Jlie land coveit?d with snow, especially if there 
were given a small quantity of salt, (a practice used in 
Spain to makc^ the wool fine and soft,7to strengthen Ai* 
sheep, and jl^evont the r(Jt, for the s^^onger the sheep are the 
greater (juantity of wool fiiey will pjoduce, and which will 
he much finer and softer than when the sheep arc lean and 
weak? 

The hay, aftejj being used as before-ineiidondd, and drif d, 
may be useil as a litter for horses or cattle; it make*, 
very good manure, and saves sfr.iw, which will be a con¬ 
siderable advantage, especially when tticre is a scarritv of 
that article. 

N. B. By a handful of hay, is meant as much as a person 
can grasp in his hand irom {^parcel of loose hay. And it is 
presumed and wished, as the above method is stf easy and 
safe, that no person, who has cattle, cows, horses, or shee]), 
will neglect to ty iU * 

This method was followed with a cow, which was ke})t 
in a large city for the sake of the children, where no green 
fgod cqjdd easily bp gyt in winter, except the rcfu.se of tin 
yegetames used ih the famtly. Boiling water was pourwl 
into a tub half filled with^ay, and the tub was covered till 
cold. But the cow ate th^i^ as well as the tea, ^eemed to 
be fond of both, and’It was thought the milk was mdlre ])len- 
tiful. It was, ill fact, a succedancum for green food 
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7 i2. A profitable Waif of fatieahi^ Pigs. 

Put four pigs in a sty, for they feed best in coniiiany, but 
if there'.are too many tticy are apt to quarrel; feed them 
inodeij^tcly the first week, and thrice during the second 
week mix with tlieir barley-meal as much antimot.'y as will 
Ijt on a shilling; and tftie third week twice give them the 
same quantity. 1 need scarcely^ observe it is in powder. 

l^is purifies the blood, gives them an appetite, ancl makes 
them thri(;e apace. 

713. prevent Coirs from coniruLtini^ had llahits while 

" ^ ■ Milking. 

fows^^ould always be treated with great p(‘ntleiu.js, and 
soothed by mild usage, especially wilt n young ami ticklish, 
or when the paps arc tender, in which ease the udder ought 
to be fomented with warm fvater, before milking, and* 
touched with the greatest gentleness, otherwise the cow will 
he in danger of eoKtracting bad habits, beco.ning stubborn 
and unruly, and retaining her niilk*cver after. cow never 
lets down her milk pleasantly to the person she dreads or 
dislikes. The udder and paps should always be washed 
with clean W'atcr before milking; but care should bc^keii 
that none of that^ water be admitted into the milking pail. 

I 

7t4. Snercssful Fxperi^icnt of rearing Calves without 
Milk. From 2'rnnsactions of the Bath Society, vol. 5. 

SiK, Tytherton, Dec. 3, 1789. 

The following is as near a calculation of the expenses 
of rearing my calves without ny Ik, as I can at jiresent assert. 
In the yt^r 1787, 1 weaned seventeen calvc.s; in 1788, twen¬ 
ty-three; and in 1789, fifteen. I bought, in 1787, Uirce 
sacks of linseed; 1 put one*quart of tlie seed to six quarts of 
water, which, by boiling ten minutes, became a good jelly; 
this jelly is mixed with a small quantity of the tea of the best 
liay, steeped in boiling water. < v • 

Having ray calves to drop St different times, J did not 
make an exact calculation of tipi expense of this, bay tea, 
but out of my three sacks qf e!eed 1 had better than two 
bushels left at last. 1 gave them the jdly and hay tea three 
timcB a day; to the boy, who looked after them, fid. per 
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day: the price of the lin|eed was 4«. 6d. per bu^el ; the 
whole three years* seed^ S/. 6s. * • 

My calTCS are kef)t in a good growing statc^ and are much 
better at t]^is time than my ncighhourSj that are reared by 
inill^ they cV> not fall off so much when they come*to grass.* 
^ 1 am, &c. 

^ Thomas Cju>ok.^ 

745. ^ To make Ha^ Tea^or Calves. * 

Take about one pound of red dover hay, wcU got in, anSl six 
quarts of clear spring water; boil them togetbir till the 
water is reduced to four quarts; th^n take out the hay, and 
mix a pound of barley, oat, pr bean meal, amongst a little 
water ^ put it into the pot or ealdroit, ^hileit is boiling, and 
keep it constantly stirring uitfil it is thickened. Let it cool, 
then give it to the calf, adding as much whey as will make a 
sufficient meal. This is a chea’p wa^ of rearing calves, and 
the .valuable ai;|ticle of milk fhay be saved for other purposes. 

746. To prevent Sickness in Calves aljoM Athlmelmas. 

Take neWfy-clmnied fr^sh buttei^ without salt, and form 
of it a cup the size of a hen’s egg; into this cup put 
tlirec or four cloves of garlic bruised, and fill it up with tar ; 
do sc^for each calf: put this cup, &c. down each calf's 
throat; iinmedijitely afterwards put into fhe^ 'calf's nostrils 
half a table spoonful of spirit of turpentine*; then tar the 
calf’s snout well, and kei'p theid within doors for an ^our. 
*i'hc calves ought to be housed tlic nigli? before this medicine 
is gi\en. 

717. '• Suhstiti^e for Flax. 

Steep hroomdu'iffs, or the former-gear’s branches, (pre¬ 
ferring the most vigorous shoots) for two or three weekb 
more or less, according to the hdht of the season, in stagnant 
v'ater; or boil tlrrm for an hour in water. • I'his done, the 
flax separates freely from the twigs; and where there is not 
machinery for th^.pii^^ose, it may easily be stripped off by 
children or others, when not ouite dry^, in the same manner 
as hem^is pulled from tb^stalks. M^en stripped from the 
twigs, the flax requires only to be well washed in ^Id water, 
then wrung and dilken well, and hung out to dry, pre¬ 
viously to its being sent off to the paper-manufacturer, icc. 
—Professor D»/ry has bleached some of it for the James 

Hall (to whom we owe this valuable discqvery), whoHas also 
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seen it spun. The same gentleman klso observes, that the 
tiures of all kinds of mallow, especially those of the maloasyl- 
I'CifriSf are particularly beautiful; they afe finer than camel's 
Imir, to which they bear some resemblance, and ^hcre is no 
Mliffieulty ip procuring them. 

Wliat adds tO ^the value of this discovery is, ^ that the 
brooin-twips, or wood, jifter being cleared of the flax, and 
‘*t'i{ped j(W some time in boiling-water, become fonifh and 
beaiitilully white, and arfi wortSi, at a medium, from twelve 
to eighteen pence per pound, for making varpei-hrooms^ &c. 
f _ 

7 1«H. Tt^Kiir Plaiihj afid veidilaic Room a whci>.’'it they an 

cuiiiifiucd. 

• 

I’laiits should hat^e air, every day in the ji.ir, to make 
them grow well; but this matter, in sitting-rooms, will not 
of course be regulated for their sakes, especially in the colder 
seasons.** Wherever plac ‘d, bofvever, some att<‘ntion should 
Ix' paid to airing and ventilating the rooms rcgiilarly, by optn- 
iiig the windows, ajfil occasionally the doors, id order to excite 
a rrer ^circulation of air^ This should be done trfa certain ex¬ 
it nt every day, according to the state of the weather, exce^it 
in the time of severe frost, when it would not he advisable to 
admit external air* Hut at such times, if had weatlief'he of 
long continu^ce,' the rooms may he ventilated by means of 
the doors, and' by exciting a current of air in the passages, 
or o|hcr parts of the house. 

In very severe frolt, or in a continuation of damp weather, 
moderate fires should be made for the sake of the plants, if 
])laced in rooms not occupied. The window shutters should 
<ilso be closed at night. ' •' 

719. Method of render! nf>' .ispnraffus more product ict , 

aud ()f prodneiuff it in every Month in the rear. 

'rhe flowers «f asparagus are found, on*a strict examina¬ 
tion, to he ditccious, although arrangeHl by Liimams, and 
other botanists, as hermaphr^te. 

'rhose individuals which be® berries have abortive sta¬ 
mina, and those which have perf^ t. stamina, arc destitute of 
pistils, or, at least have only ahonive ones. 

Thetiialc plants throw up a far greater quantity of shouts 
' than the female ones, although not quite equal to them iu 
nize. » 
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In the formationj i!tiorc'6)re^ of beds, die male plapts od^ 
should be selected, which may easily be done by not planV 
ing them from thtfsecd bed until they have flowered. 

When die plants are one year old, transplant tpem into 
the pther uo^ls, at six inches distance; let dieiti lemain* 
there ui^il they flower, which will be, iin, ftiost of thbin, in 
the second) ear; put a small stick to each male ])lunt,^o 
mark them; and pull up the females, unleas yov choose tb 
make its small plantation wMi soifle of th^m, to proven die 
truth of the experiment. 

As asparagus is esteemed one of the greatest delicacies 
which the eird n atfords, no ]) i son fond of it should be un¬ 
acquainted with the mtdiod of produciflj; it in every month 
of the year. • , •• 

Tovrards the liuI of July, ispeeially ifit be rainj weather, 
cut down the stalka of die asparagui^ fork up th<‘ beds, and 
rake them smooth If it he dry, water tlKm uiili i;^edraiii- 
• iiigof a dungliill; but, instAd of lea\:ii,’, them icmnd, leave 
them rather flat or hollow in the muVllc. the belter to retain 
the water or Ann. In about twelve or‘fourtiv n days, dit; 
asparagus ^v411 liegiii to impear, an^, if it be drj wnadier, 
eontiiiue Catering once oi:**twicc a wejik. 

By this method, yim may cut aspai'agus till about the end 
of Se^ember, a! wliith time the hot-beds will succeed this ; 
so that by making livt‘ or six hot-beds dflring the winter, 
you may have a*regular succession of it c\try month of the 
year. • , 

Some persons will object to cutting the s/.me beds twice a 
year: to ob»’idte this objection, leave two or three beds un¬ 
cut in spring, and make a few inore beds, if \eu choose to 
follow tii*‘ piactice. ^ 

jVsjjaragus seed is very cheap; noi^is it necessftry to use 
so much as was formerly used in making the beds. It is 
better to apply a litlje rotten dflng on the tops of the beds, 
and to sow some V*ed every year, that you may have plenty 
of plants for forcing and making new beds. Be not too 
ftpid of^continuing lli^ old ones, when you peicriie they 
begin to fail, but %ake ucw«ones, and force the old roots. 

750. • To rais^^Salad (juickl^, 

fSteep lettuec-scedg mustartf, ejesses, &c., in liqiiaviu*. 
< Mix a little pigeon’s dung wifli some mould, and powdered 
s'lacked lime. In forty-eight hours the salad will he pro¬ 
duced. *** * 
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751. lAquor for destroying CaterpillarSf Ants, and other 

Insects. 

Take % pound and three quarters of soap, the s^^mc quan¬ 
tity of, floWer of«sulphur, two pounds of champignonL, or 
puff balls, and fifteen gallons of water. When t^e whole 
li{(6 been well mixed, b^' the aid of a gentle heat, sprinkle 
tne insects w'ith the liquor, and it will instantly kill them. 

t . 1 

752. To destroy Ants. 

Ants are destroyed by opening the nest, and putting in 
quick lime, and thr/)wii% water on it. 

753. ‘ Against thc^Blatta^ or CocK-t oaches. 

Set a glazed baking-dish, filled with small beer, sweetened 
with coarse brown sugar, in the place infested; and place a 
board against it, as a bridge or ladder for the blatta to 
ascend. This is the best of all the remedies. 

c 

754«. To destroy Snails and Slugs. 

4 

A few turni])s, sliced and laidoi. the borders of the garden 
they infest, will attract them in the evening. 

755. ^ To destroy Grubs. 

Cut a tuif, and lay it with the grass downwards near tlie 
plai)t destroyed by the grul, and it will attract him. 


756. To preserve Game in hot Weather. 

Game or poultry may be p) .served for a long time, by 
tying a string tight round the neck, so as to exclude the air, 
and by putting a piece of charcoal into the vent. 

757. « To jnirify Jly^Mown Meat. 

It has been successfully proved, by many experiments, 
that meat entirely fly-blown has be:n s^ifficiently purified 
to make good broth, and had 'not a disagreeable taste, by 
being previously put into a vesse)<x)ntaining a certain quan¬ 
tity of beer. The liquor will uecome tainted, and have a 
putrid smell. ^ 

I'^8. , To detect Dampness in a Bri. 

I.iCt your KhI be first well warned, and immeiliatelv 
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the warining-pan 18 tiken •ut, introduce between ike.slieet|, 
in an inverted direetionj a clear glass goblet; after it has re¬ 
mained in that situation a few minutes^ examine it; if found 
dry, and nqt tarnished with drops of wet, for there wiU often 
ap]>ear a slight cloud of steam, the bed is safe; but it drops * 
of wet or^damp adhere to the inside of th&f^ass, it is a cer¬ 
tain sign of a damp bed. Even wearing apparel, when an 
the person, will, in most parts of England, by tlie application 
of a wa«ming-pan, stain glals with a slight steam, but* not 
drojis of wet. Or, take off the sheets and sleep in the 
blankets. ^ 


7 59. Hints on waj ming Be^* 

In taking the coals into the warming-pan, remdVt tliere- 
froni any black coals in a burning state, and scatter upon 
those in the p<ui a little common saU ,* this will correct the 
^unhealthy sulphuicoiis \apoi^ of the coals, and prcMsnt their 
suffocating smull. 

7C0. • Beef Tea. ** 

Take hianllieef, a pound, cut it iif thin slices, put it into 
n (^uart of water, boil it a quarter of an hour; then take out 
the m^at, mince it small, and boil it a garter of an hour 
more, skimming it well. • * 

761. Approved Method of removing Bees* 

Set the hive where there is onfy a glimmering light; furii 
it up; the queen first makes her appearance: once in pos¬ 
session of licr you are master of all the rest; put lier into 
an empty hive, whither she will be followed by the other 
bees. • ^ ^ 

76 2. Ustful Mithod of preserving Bees f as lately adopted m 

• Amei'ifa, 

m 

Instead of destroying whole swarms in thar hives, to get 
the honey when the hives are full, they clear them out into 
a*fresh4iive, w^hiUifthty lakt^ the combs out of tlie old one; 
and they prevent their joshing in winter by putting a great 
quantity of honey into wide earthen vessel, covering 
its surface with pap^, examwfitted on, and prickftek fulhof 
holes with a large pm; this bein j pressed by the weight of 
the bees keeps a fresh supply continually arising. Their 
most fatal destftiction by severe cold they preveiff^V#j\aking 
as many large tubs as they have liivcs, ami knocking out the 
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headsj tl\«y bet the other end in the gj^ound, laying a bed of 
dry earth or chopped hay in it, of six inches deep; over this 
they place the head knocked out^ and then make a small 
wooden trough for the ])assage of the bees; this is transfixed 
through a hole cut through each side of the tjtb) at s^ch a 
height as to lay*on the false bottom, on which is placed the 
covert d disli of llbney for the food of the becs^ leaving a 
proper spfce over this, covered with strong ii'.atting; they 
then fill up the tub with more dry earth, or chopped hay, 
heaping it up in the form of a cone, to ktip out the rain, 
and wreatjk iiig it over with straw on account of the warmth. 
'I'his method is so secure, that out of a huudicd tubs, a few 
winters s'lnce, ^^heIl this experiiutut was tried, not one of 
them wjEis known to,fail. The quaiitit) of honey this way 
obtained lias been amazing, a;id besides, must every year 
increase, wherever the example is followed. 

763. ** 7b make Boithjt Air-tiffhi. 

This may be done w'thout luting or grinding, and consists 
in„oniy having a pj^oove round the neck, into wbieb the cap 
fits, so that the groove may be charged with Vater or iner- 

eurv. ' ' 

• « 


76t. 7 b Iiii \(‘p tin’ Siopfiftw of Siucllinf*' ButiUs nm! 

' Decant ers. 

Hub the neck of the bottle up and down with a small key, 
hitwng the head of the stopper every time, which will in 
general loosen it. 


76 \ 5 . Tadiscorrr irltciher Fhur be adidicj'aled with Whiteni>ii( 

or Ckilk. '* 

Mix with the Hour some juice of lemon or good viuigai ; 
if the flour be pure they will remain together at rest, but if 
there be a mi.\turc of whitening or chalk, ,l fermentation, or 
working like yeast, will ensue. The adulterated meal is 
whiter and heavier than the good. 7'lie quantity that an 
ordinary tea-cup will contain liias beAi fdrand to wei^h more 
than the quantity of genuine by four drachms and 
nineteen grains troy. A *• 

•1 * I • 

766. * Another, * 


Pour boiling water on some slices of brea^ and then drop 
in soriOTpirits of vitriol. This will produce a violent hissing 
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and ebullition, if tfioreflje any of the above ingredients. For 
quicker despatch, the vitriol may be poured on the *breadf 
itself. Vinegar and J\iice of lemons will have the same effect, 
but in a sligfiter degree. ^ 

707. ^ New J^ethod of making Flour without Grain, • 

Take turnips, potatoes, parsnips aryl wliite beet; grind os 
grate them fine; then x>ut tlic substjjince into watery and let * 
it reinaiia therein several hoArs; then strain off the wat^r, 
and add fresh water in quantity sufficient to cover the sub- 
s^diicc. Continue to repeat this ]>roccss until lAe water 
pours ofP quite clear. Then strain ai^l press the wq{er from 
the veg(*tablc substance, wliicli^ is to be i&ied on a kiln, or 
other p^per convenience. AVhen tfle«substance Requite 
dry, grind it in a corn or otheis proper iniTl, until it becomes 
iine flour. Either of the above vpgetaj^lcs alone, or any two 
<^r more of them mixed together, and prepared af^before 
specified, will answer for th^ puri)ose. The foregoing de¬ 
scription is for t]j|c making coarse or cotammi flour; when the 
h» sL or fine flour is to be made, pare or peel the rind off* th 4 * 
\egeta1>ks ycfAre they are ground or grated, 'then pursue 
I he ftdiue process as with the coarse or Qoinmon flour. 


irnwni Children fru?H eating their Food too tjnit klj/. 


Children, whcif very young, get into the hrfbit of eating 
tin ir food too quickly, particulasly fruit, and other sub- 
stdiiecs of whieh tliey are fond. To pre\t‘nt their acquirifig 
this habit, amusing devices might he employed, as cutting 
an apple, a pear, a })iecc of cake, or any otlicr article of the 
same sort, Jnto a number of raecefe, arranging them in lines 
like an army, with one as an ^cer in the centre, and telling 
ih-’in that tlie whole army must be devoured, piece hy piece, 
and in a regular manyor! This interests little children so 
much, that they s«pn prefer it to a more spyedy mode of 
I'oiisumption. 


To* fir emit th^ Fm/nation of Crust upon the huidc of 
'^UrJ^fdtfcs, 

l*ut into the tea-kettle a flm ^ster-shcll, and keep it coij^ 
staiitly there, it will jsttract tlie stgny particles thA tire In 
the water to itself and iireveiit tlieir mrming upon the tea¬ 
kettle. . m 
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Or^ ^ the diell occasions a^sa{freea*ble noise, regularly 
Vlean the inside of the kettle. No crust forms on common 
saucepans which are cleaned whenever \hey are used. 

770. • • 

The infusioD or decoction of the roastecl seeds *of the 
coffee-berry, wUeii not too strong, is a wholeshme, exhi- 
. hiratingj^ and strength Aiing beverage; and when mixed with 
:t large proportion of milk, is a proper article ^ diet for 
litbrary and sedentary people. It is especially suited to per¬ 
sons ad^^inccd in years. People who are bilious and liable 
to costivcncss should abstain from it. When drank very 
strong, it proves stimulating and heating in a considerable 
degre^^creating tlfirst and producing watchfulness. By an 
abudve indulgence In this drink, the organs of digestion are 
impaired, the appetite is destroyed, nutrition is impeded, and 
emaciation, general dtbilit^, paralytic affections, and nervous 
fever, Ire brought on. » • 

771. ^ B/ic VtHues of Coffee. ^ 

0 Coffee accelerates digestion, corrects empties, removes 
colic* and flatulencies* It mi titrates hcad-aclief, cherishes 
the animal spirits, takes away listlessiiess and languor, and 
is serviceable in fll obstructions arising from languy,! circu¬ 
lation. It Jis a wonderful restorative to emaciated institu¬ 
tions, and highly refreshing to die studioun and sedentary. 

The habitual use of co^ee would greatly promote sobriety, 
being in itself a aordial stimulant; it is a most powerful 
antidote to the temptation of spirituous liquors. 

it will he found a welcome beverage to the robust la¬ 
bourer, who would despiss a lighter (brink. 

* 

772. • To cleen Gold and Silver Lace. 

Sew the lace in linen cloth, and boil it in a pint of water, 
and two ounces of soap ; find then wash the lace in water. 

773. To restore the Lustre of Glasses tarnished by Age or 

Accident- ^ 

Strew on them powdered fullei'^B-eallb, carefully cleared 
from sand, &c. and pib tben^Arefully with a linen cloth, 
^xide of tin (putty) would j>f^aps be better. 

• * t, • 

774. To clean FlinU^ass Bottles, Decanters, Sfc. 6^c. 
Itellup, in small pieces, some wbited-hrown or blotting- 
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paper; then 'wet uud ^ap 4lie same; put them intq the 
vessel^ with a little lujee-warm water; shake them well for a * 
few minutes; then rmse the glaslb with clean water, and it 
will be as brjght and clear as when new from the shops. 

i • • ** 

77.>. ^ To clean Mahogany Furniture, * * , 

Three pennyworth of alkanct root, riie pint of cold drawn- 
linseed oil, two pennyworth of rose^ink; put the*fe into a ' 
pan, and let them stand all night: Uien take some of this 
mixture, rub it over the tables or chairs, and let it remain 
one hour; then take a linen cloth and rub it well o&, and it 
will leave a beautiful gloss on the furniture. • 

Jf the pinky shade occasioned by the alkanct root and pink 
is disagrcv-'ablc, they may be omitted in*pajt or entirely. 

■ 

7 7 C. To clean Turl ey^ Carpets. 

•'fo revive the colour of a Ti^fkey carpet, beat it well with 
.1 stick till the dast is all got out; then, with a lemon or 
sorrel juice, takei>ut the spots of ink, ifithcgparpct be stained 
witli any; was]^ it in cold water, and afterwards shake outs 
all the water from the threads of the*carpet. Wlien It is 
thoroughly dry, rub it all over with'the crum of a hot 
wheattnjoaf; and, if the wcatlier is veryiiuc, hang it out 
in the open air a night or two. « . 

s 

777. To clean Marble. 

• 

Muriatic acid, eitlicr diluted or pure, at occasion may if- 
([uire, ])roves eflicacious. if too strong, it will deprive the 
marble of its polish, which may be easily restored by the use 
of a piece o{ felt, with some powder of putty or tripoli, with 
either making use of water. ^ ^ , 

77 *^. Mixture for cleaning Stone Stairs, Hall Pavements^ S^c. 

Boil together half, a pint each of size and sto^^ blue water, 
with two table-spooniuls of whitening, and two cakes of 
piptgn iker’s clay, in about two quarts of water. Wash the 
stones over with a flannft slightly wetted in this mixture; 
and, when dry, rub themi^th flannel and a brush. Some 
persons reCommend beer, bu^water is' much better for the 
purpose. • • ^ •. • 
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779. * ^he Danger of Children eating gilt Gingerbread, or 

any Article covered with such u Composition. 

Thtfe are frequently sold eatable things^ as images of 
sugar^&c. haying on them what people imagine to ^e gold 
leaf, but which is, in reality, leaves of copper, boat out in 
umitation of it, whichfis so dangerous a poison as to demand 
• the int&rference of gov^Tnment, to prevent the sale of such 
aiticles; irreparable mischief having been occasion«'d without 
suspicion of the cause. 

780. German Furniture Gloss, or Polishing Wax for 3Iahc~ 

CuVin small pieces a quarter of a pound of yellow wax; 

and, melting it in a pipkin, add an ounce of well pouudi'd 

colophony, or black rosin The wax and colophony being 

both r^elted, pour in, by degrcLS, quite warm, Uvo ounces nf 

oil or spirit of turpentine. When the whole is thoroughly 

mixed, pour it into a tin or earthen pot, and keep it covered 

Jbr use. The metho<l of applying it to the fprniture, which 

must be hrst well du..ted and eWaned, is by s]>reading a little 

of this composition-on a pkee of woollen cloth, and well 

rubbing the wood with it] and, in a few days, the gloss u ill 

be as firm ,'indyfast as varnish. 

# 

« * ^ 

781. Method oj'dcttning and imlishing liusly Siiil. 

‘After w'ell oiling (he rusty pans of the steel, let it remain 
two or three days in that state] then wipe it dry with clean 
rags, and polish with emery or pumice-stone, on hard wood. 
Frequently, however, a little unslaked lime, tinely pow¬ 
dered, will be sufiiq^nt after the oil is cleaned off. Where 
a very high degree of polish is requisite, it will be most ef¬ 
fectually obtained by using a paste composed of finely levi¬ 
gated blood-stone and spirits of wine! Bright bars, howevi'r, 
are admirably cleaned, in a few minutes, by using a small 
wrtion of fine corned emery, and afterwards finishing with 
flour of emery or rotten-stoi\e: all of Miich may oe had at 
any ironmongers. This last v^*siraplc method, will, 
haps, render any other super^;^us. 

782. '' To preserve Metals from Rust, 

Anoint them with spermaceti oil. « 
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783. For clcaninff l^eel or Iron-polished Stoves, » . 

Stoves may be adtilirably cleaned, in a few minutes, by 
using a small portion of fine corned emery-stone; and after¬ 
wards gnishibg with flour of emery or rotten-stone, cisthcr of 
which mayjbe ootained at any ironmonger's. • ’ , 

781. How tojud^e the Properties i/ Nutmegs. • 

The lar{(est, heaviest, and nwst urfctuous of nutmegs arc 
to be chosen, such as are the shape of an olive, and of the 
most fragrant smell. 


78j. Method of making Stilton Chgese. « 

Take the night’s cream, and put it Soothe morning’s new 
milk, wit!i the ■rennet; when t|}e curd is (5bme it is not to be 
broken, as is done with other cheeses, but take it out with a 
soil dish all together, and place it on h sieve to drain ^a- 
dhally, and, as it drains, keep gradually pressing if till it 
becomes firm and dry; then place it^n a wooden hoop; 
afterwards to be kept dry on boards, turned frequently, with 
cloth-bindcrs rfund it, which are to bc^tightened as occqpioif 
requires. * * 

In some dairies the cheeses, after being taken out of the 
wooden ^loop, are bound tight round with a cloth, which 
cloth is changed ^very day until the cheese* becomes Arm 
enough to support Itself; after the cloth is takefl away, they 
are rubbed every day all over, for two or three months, with 
a brush; and if the weather is damp or ihoist, twice a da^; 
and even before the cloth is taken ofi^, the top and bottom arc 
well rubbed every day. 

N. B.—The dairy-maid inqgt riot be disheartened if she 
docs not succeed perfectly in her first attempt. • ^ 


786. Colouring for Cheese. 

The colouring foif cheese is, or at least shouM be, Spanish 
annotto: but as soon as colouring became general in this coun¬ 
try,* a colour of an a^ltsrated kind was exposed for sale in 
almost every shop; the \9l|uhthf a guinea and a half of real 
Spanish annotto is sufficirat for a cheese of fifty pounds 
weight. If a considerable pVuof the cream of th^night|& 
milk be taken ibr but^T, more colouring will be requisite. 
The leaner the cheese is the more colouring it requires. 
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The inannercof using annotto is to tie up^ 'in a linen rag, 
V the quantity deemed sufficient, anti put it into half a pint 
of wann water over night.^ This infu^on is put into the tub 
of mUk, in the morning, with the rennet infusion ; dipping 
the raf into the milk, and rubbing it against tho palm of the 
hantl as long ^s any colour runs out. ^ t 
*• ♦ , _ ,1 
J'87. A new Meihofl of reariuff Poultry to Advantage; 
• eommitnicated hy Mrs, J^Oyley to the Society of Arts, S^c. 

I keep a large stock of poultry, which are regularly fed 
in a nioi'ning upon steamed potatoes chopped small, and at 
noon they have barley; they are in high condition, trartable, 
and lay a very peat quantity of eggs. In the poultry-yard is 
a sm|fl building, siiuilar to a pigeon cote, for the hens to 
lay in,^ with frames covered with net to slide before each 
nest; the house is dry, lights and well ventilated, kept free 
from dirt, by having*-the ikcsts and walls white washed two 
or thrte times a year, and the floor covered once a week with 
fresh ashes: when I wish to procure chickens, 1 take the op¬ 
portunity of settfng*many hens together, confining each to 
her respective nest; a boy attends morning and evening to 
let any off’ that appeal restless, and to see that llvsy return to 
their proper places*; when they hatch, the chickens art 
taken away, and* a second lot of eggs allowed them to stt 
again, by which means they produce as numerous a brood a? 
before; 1 put the cliickcns into long wivkcr cages, placed 
auainst a hot wall, at thq back of the kitchen fire, and with 
tlrem are artiflcia> mothers for the chickens to run under; 
they are made of boards about .ten inches broad, anil 
flftcen inches long, supported by two feet in the front, four 
inches in height, and by a board at the back two inches in 
heights The roof and bacK' are lined with lamVs-skinb 
dressed with the wool upon them. The roof is thickly per¬ 
forated with holes for the heated air to escape; they arc 
formed without bottoms, and have a flannel curtain in front, 
and at the ends, for the chickens to ruri under, which they 
apparently do by instinct. The cages are kept perfectly drj 
and clean with sand or moss. TheabrSfe is a proper size for 
fifty or sixty new hatched chickes^, but as they increase in 
size, they of course require a^uarger mother. T/hen they 
lire a wuek old, and the weather flne. the boy carries them 
and their artificial mother, to the grass-plot, nourishes and 
keeps tliem warm, by placing a long narrow tin vessel, filled 
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with hot-watcr/at ^hc^ack of the artificial Inother, which 
will retain its heat for tnrec hours^ and is then reneWw fresh* 
from the steamer, liii the evening they are driven into their 
cages, and resume their station at the hot wall, till they arc 
nearly three^veeks old, and able to go into a small ro0m, ap¬ 
propriated to Chat purpose. The room is furnished .with 
frames similar to the artificial mothers, jdaced round Cfic 
floor, and with perches convenicntljdarranged forjthem ifi, 
roost umn. ^ • 

Wneli I first attempted to bring up poultry intheahdvc 
way, 1 lost immense numbers by too great heat sy^d suflh- 
canon, owing to the roofs of the mothers not being sufficiently 
'ventilated; and when that evil was remedied, 1 hat^another 
serious one to encounter; I fodnd dvcktins brought^up in 
this waw did not thrive upon th^ foodj gave them, and 
many of them' died, till 1 thofight of getting coarse barley- 
meal, and steaming it till quiu* softf the boy feeds *thcm 
]yith this and minced potato(^ alternately ; he is also em¬ 
ployed rolling u» pellct'> of do^li, made of coarse wheat 
flour, which he tltrows to the chickens^o «Ncite them to eat,, 
thereby causi^ them to grow sur|)risingly. Hens kept dk 
mine are, gnu having the «ame confeniences, will readily 
set four times in a season, and by setting twice each time, 
they would produce, at the lowest calculation, eighty chicken’* 
each, wnich would soon make them very plontiful.” 

• • 

7 SS, Rules for pluck iffff Geese. 

Ueese destined for breeding in farm-yJrds, and which are 
what arc called old geesd, may indeed bo plucked thrjee a 
year without inconvenience, at an interval of seven weeks ; 
hut younp^oncs, before they gyje subjected to this operation, 
must have attained to the age of thirteen or fonrtefli wegks, 
and especially those soon destined for the table, because 
they would become meagre, and lose their quality. 

•. • 

7Sf). To improve the Down, of Geese. 

The nature of t he fiso d contributes very much to the 
value of the down, anH^^i^e* strength of feathers the par¬ 
ticular «||rc taken of geese niu no less influence. 11 has been 
remarked, that in places wh\e»thcsf birds find a gre|it dtii 
of water, they are no^so much subject to vermin, and fur¬ 
nish feathers of a better quality. 
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790. To ascertain the Prnj^rties of Goose Down, 

There is a sort of maturity, in regard to down, which may 
easily discovered, as it thim falls of itself; if removed too 
soon^it will not keep, and is liable to be attacked by \.orms. 
Liean geese furnish more than those which are f?t, and are 
also more esteemed, banners ought never to suffer feathers 
' to be piffled from geese some time after they are dead, for 
th# purpose of being sold; tney generally smell^bad, and 
become matted ; none but those plucked from living geese, 
or which have been just killed, ought to be introduced into 
coinmeree. In the latter case the geese must be plucked 
soon, and in such a manner that the operation may be ter- 
minatOu before thq^^are entirely cold; the feathers,are then 
much better. 


• I * 

791. prevent Inconvenience froin Perspiration of the 

Hands, , . * 

Ladies who work lace or embroidery sometimes suffer in- 
‘ Qfinvenience from the perspiration on their hands; which 
may be remedied, by rubbing the hands frequently with a 
little dry wheaten bran. 

799. Ev^ry Family to make their own Surd Gill 

It is reported, a person is going to takd' out a patent for 
making a small hand-mill, for every family to make thtir 
o\rn sweet oil. This may easily be done, by grinding or 
beating the smls of white poppies into a paste, then boil it 
in water, and skim off the oil as it rises; one bushel of seed 
weighs fifty pounds, and produces two gallons of oil. Of 
the sweet olive oil sold, on^-tialf is oil of poppies. The 
poppies will grow in any garden ; it is the large-head white 
lK)ppy, sold by apothecaries. Large fields arc sown with 
poppies in France and Flanders, for the purpose of express¬ 
ing oil from, their seed for food. Vide 10th and 11th 
vols. of Bath Society Papers, where a premium of twelve 
guineas is offt red for the greatest (Taroher of acres* sown''in 
1808 and 1809. When .the seeds is taken out, the poppy 
head when dried is boiled to an extract, which la sold at 
tfpo shillings per ounce, and ^ie* is to be preferred to opium, 
which now sells very high. Large fortunes may be ac¬ 
quired by the cultivation of poppies. Some acres of it are 
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now sown near Caitibii^ej and of late years tlso at Enfield/ 
in Middlesex. * • 

White poppies art^ however, a* very precarious crop in the 
climate of Britain; except, perhaps, in Devon, and the 
more ^outhArl^ districts. . * 


793. 


To take Mildew out o^Lindn. 


Take soap^ and rub it well: then^crape some fifie chalk, 
and rub 4hat also in the linlh; lay it on the grass; a»it 
dries wet it a little, and it will come out at twice doing. 

794. To make Vinegar with the Refuse (^‘JBee-hive^, after 

the Howif is txtracled.f 

Whelk honey is extracted from athe tgmbs by idb^ns of 
pressure, take the whole mass, break and separate it, and 
into each, tub or vessel put one apart «f 'combs and two of 
^ater; place them in the sun^^if liis rays possess a sufficient 
power; or in a warm place, and cover them with cloths. 
Fermentation ta^es place in a few day^ and continues from 
eight to twelve^days, according to the higher or lower tem>» 
perature of. the situation ia which Ihe operation is ^r- 
formed. During the fermentation, stir toe matter from 
time to time, and press it down with the hands, that it may 
be perfwtly soaked. When the fermentation ist over, put 
the matter to drain upon sieves or strainers. Aa the bottom 
of the vessels will be found a yellipv liquor, which must be 
thrown away, because it woula soon contiact a disagreeabfb 
smell, which it would communicate to the vinegar. Then 
wash the tub^ put into them the water separated from the 
other matter; it immediately bej^ns to turn sour; when 
the tubs raijit be again coverefl*with cloths, and kt pt mo^ 
derately warm. A pellicle or skin is formed on tfreir siS? 
face, beneath which the vinegar Requires strength; in a 
month*s time it begins tb be sharp; it must be left standing 
a little longer, and then put into a cask, of whidh the bung- 
hole is left open, and it may then be used like any othtr 
vinegar. • ^ 

793. The^est Method ^^htaining pure Soft Wafer for 
Medicinal Pur^seSt\^^out distif/ing it. 

Place an earthen pan in the fieldd^ at a considerable di¬ 
stance from the spioke of any town, to catch the rain as it 
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falls from the clouds. The water should be put iuto per¬ 
fectly clean bottles^ and the corks well secured with wax, 
and if the bottles are put Into a cool place^ the water will 
keep siYcet for several years. 

^ Warm Water. 

* t 

• f Varm water is prcliierable to cold water, as a drink, for 
persons Vho are subjectito dyspeptic and biUous complaints, 
and it may be taken more freely than cold watery) and con¬ 
sequently answers better as a diluent for carrying off bile, 
40(1 removing obstructions in the urinary secretion in cases 
of ntonceand CTavel. .When water, of a temperature equal 
CO that of the liuman body. Is used for drink, it proves con- 
siderabfy stimulant/ anda is particularly suited to dyspeptic, 
bilioub, gouty, and chlorotic -ubjects. 

797. 'Proper Meilwd of making Toait and Water, and tin 

Advantages resulting iherfroni. 

Take a slice tfi ffne and stale loaf-bread, cut very thin, 
(as thin as toast is ever cut) and let it be carefully toastecl 
on both sides, until if be comjfletely browned aU oi^er, but 
nowise blackened of burned m any way. Put this into a 
common deep stone or china jug, and pour over it, ^rom the 
tea-kettle, as much clean boiling water as you wish to make 
into drink. 'Much depends on me water being actually in a 
boiling state. Cover thegug with a «aucer or plate, and let 
the drink cool u^il it be quite cold; it is tnen fit to be 
used: the fresher it is made the better, and of course the 
more agreeable. The above will be found a pleasant, light, 
and highly diuretic drink. It is peculiarly mrateful to the 
'J^nmach, and excellent for carrying off the effects of any ex¬ 
cess in (Irinking. It is also a most excellent drink at meals, 
and may be used in the summer time, if more agreeable to 
the drinker. ^ • 

798. To manage Ripe Fruit for a Dessert. 

Take some fruit-baskets of op**’t».'^rk, cover them with 
large leaves, and at seven o’clix^in the morning go out and 
^orather the fruit. tVhen you; have carefully chc^en what is 
npe,'‘and laid it handsQm^'in the ihasket, let it be placed 
in a cool, but not damp room, till it is wanted. Wlien the 
ripest gathered, the rest are to be preserved ,* and with 
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respect to birds, sotne lime |wigs and trap c&^es should 
placed, and lines of feathers hung about the putee. * 

799. Walnut Ketchup, 

Talm half ajbushel of green walnuts, before the'shell is 
formed, aj^d grind them in a crab mill, 0 { f»eat them* in* a 
marble mortar; then squeeze out theluices through a coar^^ 
cloth, and wring the cloth well to all the juice*out, and* 
to every ^lon of juice put a quart of red wine, a quartet of 
a pound of anchovies, the same of bay salt, one ounce of all¬ 
spice, two of long or black pepper, half an ounc^of cloves 
and mace, a little gingcf and horse-radish, cut ^ slices; 
boil all together till reduced todialf the quantity; pour into 
a pan; when it is cold bottle it,,cofk*it tight, and (it will 
be fit to use in three months. If you have any pickle 
left in the jar after your walnuts, are q^sed, to every gay on of 
pickle put in two heads of garlic, a quart of red vgne, an 
bunce. each of cloves and mdbe, long, black, and Jamaica 
pepper, and boil them all together tilT*it is reduced to half 
the quantity, po\ir it into a pan, and the next day bottle 
for use, and effrk it tight. ^ • • 

SOO. To cork and preserve Cider in Bottles, 

Goodf corks arc highly necessary, and if soaked before 
used in scalding water, they will be the more idiant and ser¬ 
viceable ; and % laying the bottl^ so that tne liquor may 
always keep the cork wet and swelled, wiiU much preserv^t. 

801. To make excellent Punch, 

One tea-spoonful of CoxwelVs acid salt of lemons, a quar¬ 
ter of a TOund of sugar, a quaft of nearly boiling, half 
a pint of rum, and a quarter of a pint of branSJ^; a liulc 
lemon peel may be added, or in pl^ce thereof, a few drops of 
essence of lemon. • * 

• • 

802. To make a pleasanti sober, and refreshing Drink for 

• ' • Summer. 

Take one bottle of sHbrty (but Madeira is preferable), 
t>vt) bottles of cider^ one of oerry, and one gill of brandy^ 
and after those ingredients are take two lemdne, pH^ 
the rind as thin as possible; then slice the lemons, and put 
the rind and lemi^us into a cup; to these add a Utde grated 
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tiutmcg jBnd powdered sugar, to paakent palatable: stir them 
together, then toast a biscuit very brown, and throw it hot 
into the liquor It is generally found k pleasant draught at 
dinner, and produces no bad effects on those who dnnk it m 
moderation. ^ 

ftdS. To mikc t\^ German Liquor, Mum, » 

Mum ls made of ranous sorts of grain, in the followmg 
prqpoTtions to seven bushels of whtattn malt^ add one 
bushel of oatmeal, one bushel of ground beans, an(l«a vanety 
of other trucks, as the tops of dr, wild thyme, &c., also 
ten ntw-laid eggs Theoe artid&s ought to be infused in 
sixty-three gallons,of water boiled down to forty-one. 

804. To cxirojct S jrupjrom Indian Com, * 

The young spikes, when they arc beginning to form, pos¬ 
sess a vpry agreeable saccharine taste. Ten pounds of them 
squeezed in a stone mortar, tod tht luice txpresbed, aftet 
the leaves are stnnpeO off, will give about four pounds of a 
ipilky 3Uice, whum, when danded, and evaporated to the 
consKtcncc of a syrup, will be found very agreeable to the 
palate This vegetable will grow in England froth the seed, 
soi^n in good sod.^ 

805. *• Lxctllent Bitter for the Stomach, 

One ounce of genuan root sliced, one ounce of fresh nnd 
oft lemon, two drq^hms Of cardamom seeds bruised, three 
drachms of Seville orange peel, pour a pint and a half of 
boding water over the ingredients, let it stand an hour, then 
decant the clear hquor, and take a wine glass full two or 
three times a day. t 

slicte.0 be kept dosely covered after the water is put m 
the ingredients. 

806 Tp detect Sugar of Lead in Wines. 

The Uncture of orpiment converts wine so adulterated to 
A black colour 


807. 




A Test for discovering in ir/ine. Metals that are in¬ 
jurious to the Health, * • 

*"*Th« property of h\er o{*Eu1phur,«and of hepatic gas, in 
precqntating lead of a black colour, has been long known 
and that .nroperty has been made use o^ to ascertain the 
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goodness of wine,* in ithe preparation of the liqm^ proba~ 
tortus Wurfembergiensis. * 

But in trying winis which we* suspect to be adulterated, 
that proof does more harm than good; because it j)recipi" 
tates 4he ir^ the same colour with the pemiciotiB lead; * 
by which means, some dealers of rc6i»ctable^;haracter^hftye 
b^n ruiilra. J * 

It was wanting, therefore, to findran agent which would* 
discover nothing in wine butavhat ^as prejudicial to health. 
This is accomimshed by the following test, which precipi¬ 
tates lead and copper of a black colour, arsenic oimn orange 
colour, &c. but does not iron, which being jnnocent;^or rather 
salutary, to the human constitution, get^*into a ^eat num¬ 
ber of different sorts of wihe by vari(fti% accidents. • • 

Rccdjft for the Test ^lix e^ual parts of oyster 

shells, and crude sulphur reduced to a dne powder, and put 
the mixture in a crucible. Beat this in a wind furnace, 
%nd suddenly raise the heat tkVL the crucible is ex]^ed to a 
white heat for ^fteen minutes. • Wh^ the mass is cool, re¬ 
duce it to a poi^der, and keep it in a bottle well corked. 

To make the liquor, put 120 gra^s of this powdcjr ahd 
IBO grains of cream of tirtar into a strong bottle full of 
(X>mmon water, which has been boiled* for an hour, and suf¬ 
fered te cool. Cork the bottle immediately, and shake it 
from time to time. After having stood a Vew'hours, pour 
off what is clear *of the liquor into ounce phials, after having 
previously put into each of them twenty drops of spirU of 
sea salt ; and then stop them well wi& wax mixed with a 
little turpentine. 

One part of this licfuor, mixed with three parts of wine 
od^terated, will discover, l^a very sensible black precipi¬ 
tate, the smallest quantity of lead, copper, &c. 
no eSbet on any iron it may contain. ^I^en the precipita- 
tion is made, iron mi^ be aiscovered by saturating the wine 
remaining, when poured off, with & saltpf tartar, when 
the liquor becomes instantly black. 

Bure wines remain perfectly clear after the addition of 
tliis liq&r. . 

806 . Smhstituie for Human MUk, wheref from any Cir^ 
cumstance, it qgmnot db procured for Children,.^ 

In a quart of water boil two ounces of hartshorn shavings 
over a gentle fir«^ till the whole is reduced to pint; mix 
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\lii8 twic^ its quantity of cpw*s anilk, and the addition 
\jf a little sugar. This forms for children a proper aliment^ 
approaching nearly to the nature of huinan n^k. 


B09. Tq make old Mans Milk: a nutriUoiif iund p^fosant 
‘ * BevePage. 

. Beat up the yolk of^in egg in a bowl or basin) and then 
' mix with it some cream^ or milk, and a little sugar, accord- 
ing to the quantity wanted, aild let them be thorqughly in¬ 
corporated. A glass of spirits, or more, is to be then poured 
gradually' into the mixture, so as to prevent the milk or 
cream fr/)m curdling. , This mixture will be found useful to 
travellers who ar6,obliged to coiymence their journey early, 
particularly If the ^dth^ be cold and damp. , 

# 

ttlO. ,To prevent disagreeable Smells from Privies, Night 
^ Chairs, Sfc. 

Milk of lime (wator in which lime has been slaked, and 
which is whitened b^ the fine particles of «that substance) 
must be mixed with a Icy of ashes, or soapy fsrater that has 
been*used in washing, then thrown into the sink of the 
privy, it will destroy <316 offensive smell. By these means, for 
the value of a fenr pence, any collection of filth \y:hatever 
mi^ be neu^aliaed. 

For the night-chair of sick persons, puttwithin the vessel 
half a pound of quicklimq^ half an ounce of powdered sal- 
an/i*nomac, and water one pint: this will prevent any dis¬ 
agreeable odour. 

Remarks. —Ouicklime, or even Ui^e just slaked, answers 
the purpose wimout any addition. It is the only thing used 
m camp^. particulady^ in hot^tountries, to keep Ihc ditches 
fi^n creJUitg conta^on. 


811. Economy in Fuel. , 

A saving of nearly one-third of the coal consumed in Lon¬ 
don may be made by the following easy means:—^let the 
coal ashes, which are usually.thro&Mcito the dust bin, be 
preserved in a comer of the coal If^, and make your ser¬ 
vants add to them from your coial heap, an equal p&rt of the 
sflMfell Qodl or slack, which is*u^ smalt,to be retamed in the 
^te, and pour a small qbantity of water upon the mixture. 
When you make up your fire, place a feip round coals in 
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front, and throw seme^f thjs mixture behind, it saves tliJ 
trouble of siftine your ashes, mvcs a warm and plealafitfiref 
‘ind a very small paA only will remain unbumt 


S12 • Another Method, 


In managing your fires dunng the dayf first lay* 0^*1 
'>hovel-iufl of tne dust and ashes fiorl undbr the grate, ihen 
i ftw coals, then more ashes, and Afterwards a |cw mof<^, 
coals, and thus proceed tilUyour ^ate is properly filled, 
placing ^few round coals in front You will find that Iht 
ashes retain the heat better than coals alone, yoi:f^will have 
less smoke, a pleasant fire, and a very little waste h ft st 
night , * • • 




813 • Economy in 'Pindef^ 

The very high price of paper, at present, renders thi 
saving of even the smallest quantity hi linen or cottdh rsf,s 
5)f consequence, jas they sell ■pery dear, tnfiing as if may bt 
thought, yet it will be found that a cqpsiderablt quantity of 
rags may be saVbd m a family, by using a^ tinder for hghtmg 
matches the contents of the common |nufflrs collected jn tfie 
course of the cvemng. * 


814 • Valuable Pi*operites oj Chcrry^fhfc Gum. 

The gum tha^ exudes from the trunk and Ig-ancbes of tht 
cherry-tree, is equal to gum-arabic Hasselquist relates that, 
durina a siege, more than an hifhdredjnen were kept 8^\e 
for tvm rnontns nearly, without any other sustenance than a 
little of this gum taken into the mouth sometimes, and suf¬ 
fered gradually to dissolve 

• •• 

819 To make a wholesome Food ef1§ashew ^ • 

(^ashew nuts may be prepared ^s food, by blandmig them 
With hot water to«waih off the cawitic od, or roastmg them 
in a pot hke coffee, but ^ takAi to avoid the 

smoke, which is very aend They may also be prepared by 
slicLng^hem on a foij»and bunung them at a candle The 
oil of the shell is abundant, and thoroughly roasts the kernel 
within eThe kernel of the fresh cashew nut is made into 
an emulsion, l^e almonds, umversally used in^e ^at 
Indies * • * 
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916. Economy in CanSles. 

In Budi candlesticks as are not made' to slide^ the candles 
are frequently permitted to burn in the socket to great waste, 
and to iRie iiqury of the candlestick; this may be prew:nted 
by taking out larly the short piece of candle, placing it be¬ 
twixt three comnion p.ns stuck in an old cork, and putting 
•the cork >n the candlestick. 

Or rather rave a penny for 4ihat ingenious utensjjl, a save- 
all.' It is at least as cheap, and prevents the risk of setting 
fire to th^ house. 

817. Curious small Cakes ojT Incense for peffuming Apart^ 

, , ’ ^ ments. 

Take equal quantities of li.'^um rhodium, and anise, in 
powder, with a little ^powder of dried Seville orange peel, 
and thQ same of benzoin, or benjamin, and beat all to¬ 
gether in a marble mortar. Then, ad^ng seme gum dragon, 
or tragacanth, dissolved in rose-water, put ip a little civet; 
l^at tne whole again together, make up this mixture into 
small cakes, and place them on paper to dry.' One of these 
cakes being burnt iiv largest apartment, will diffuse a 
most agreeable odpur through the whole room. 

818. Polishad Tea Urns prefcrahle to varnished ones, 

polished tea urns may be kept boiling with a much less 
expense of spirits of wine, than such as are varnished; and 
the cleaner and brighter the dishes, and covers for dishes, 
which are used for bringing victuals to table, and for keeping 
it hot, the more effectimly wil^ thqy answer thaUpurpose. 

819. Management of Razor Straps, 

Most razor straps are spoiled by being left too dry; a drop 
or two of sweet oil, frequently added to the strap, would re¬ 
medy this; and, after using the strap, passing the razor on 
the mside of a warm hand, ^ves i^jg^ifmoothest a^nd finest 
edge; putting the razor in warm Vater makes it cut very 
keen, and perhaps nothing makes a better razor strap than 
svGcus martis, with a little swset oil, rpbbed well on lather 
with a glass bottle, 


I 
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880. To prevent Accidents from leaving a Poher id the Fine, 

The following invention is ^equally simple and secure. 
Immediately above that square part of the poker^ by black- 
smifks calleu*the bit^ let a small cross of irqn, about an inch* 
and a haif each way, be welded in. | • ' *• 

The good consequences of this ample contrivance wilUbe 
—1st, If the poker, by the fire giyiig w^, shouM slip out, 
it will probably catch on tb^edge of the lender. « 

8d, If it should not, it cannot injure the hearth or carpet, 
as the hot part of the poker will be borne up sonit inches. 

And 3d, The poker cannot be run into the Q^e further 
than the bit, which, in regard*to a polislied poker, is also of 
some consequence. • * •• 

881. Substitute for MfOe or^ Cream. 

Where cream or milk cannot be got, it is anaexcellent 
substitute to beat up the wnole of a fresh egg, in a basin, 
and then gradually to pour boiling ttli o\er it, to prevent its 
curdling. It is dilHcult, from the taste, to distin^sh the 
oompositipn from tea and rich cream. This mignlf be of 
great use at sea, as eggs may be preserved fresh in various 
ways. ^ • 

882. Iprful Properties of Celandilie,^ * 

The juice df this plant cures tetters and ring-worms, 
destroys warts, and cures the itcn. • * 

823. Ajj^dtcafion of the Roots of Fir-^Trees or Pines. 

The roftts or but-ends of ^r-trCes will yield a considerable 
quantity of pitch and tar, by\he foljovng man^mcnt 
Make a hole in the earth, a few inches deep, on*ue side of a 
hiU, in which lay a cMt of day, acid thoein pile the fir-roots, 
split and cut to t^ length of not more than (hree feet, upon 
bSu^ of iron laid above the hole) and the logs piled up at the 
d^tancoof half an inch from each other, and each row laid 
crossway of€he ottici^lo any height required; fire is to be 
set to the top of the pile, and as it consumes the wood, the 
pitdi, tAr, and rosin, contained in the wood, melt and run 
from it into the holt below^find from thence by y sfBidl 
trench into a large hole, made seveAd feet deep in the ground, 
to receive these products. 

T 5 
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To prevent Beerfroia growingflai. 

In a cask, containing eighteen gallon^ of beer^ becoming 
vapid, put a pint of ground midt, susTOnded in a bagi^ and 
close thtf.l}ung perfectly: the beer wiU be impro /ed uiiring 
the ivhole time of drawing it for use. 

rt95. To ^‘eover sour Beer. 

• • 

When beer is become sour, %dd thereto some oyster shells 
calcined to whiteness, or, in place thereof, a little fine chalk 
or whitingk Any of these will correct the acidity, and make 
It brisk and sparkling; but it should not be long kept after 
sucli additions, othsrwftc it will spoil. 

b2(». To restore p icked or stale Beer, 

To about a quart of stale hect, put half a tea-spoonful of 
salt orwormwood; thft will restore the beer, and make it 
sparkle ivhen poured into a glacs, like bottled porter. 

H27. BAeiptJbr Blacking. 

' In ^irec pints of small beer, put two ounces cf ivory black, 
and one pennyworth of Ibrown sugar. As soon as they boil, 
put a dessert-spoonfurof sweet oil, and then boil slowly till 
reduced to a quart.* Stir it up with a stick every tine it is 
used: and put is on the shoe with a brush when wanted. 

H28. Another. 

Iwo ounces of ivory blaak; one tea-spoonful of oil of 
vitriol, one table-spoonful of sweet oil; and two ounces of 
brown sugar; roll the same into a ball, and to dissolve it add 
half a pint of vinegar. ^ u 

82ST'. ^' Another. 

Take ivory black and brown sugar-candy, of each two 
ounces; of sweet oil a table-spoonful ; ade^gradually thereto 
a pint of vinegar, cold, and stir the whme till gradually 
incorporated. ^ ^ 

830. Another, ~ ^ 

To one ^int of vinegar add half an ounce of^Titricdic 
half an ounce of coppefliti, two ounces of sugar-candy, 
and two ounces and a hauof ivory black; mix the whole 
well together. , 
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831. * Another. . . , 

S\^t oil> half aif ounce; ivory black and treacle, of each 
half% pound; gum-arabic, half an ounce; vinegar, three 
pint^ boi) the vinegar, and pour it hot on the otp^r ingre- • 

dientl. * • 

• J 

832. Another. I 

^ • • 

Three ounces of ivory bls((:k, oite ounce of sugar-candy, 
one oun^ of oil of vitriol, one ounce of spirits of salt8,*one 
lemon, one table-spoonful of sweet oil, and one pint of 
vinegar.—First mix the ivory black and sweet ou together, 
then the lemon and sugar-c%ndy, ^th*a little fSnegar to 
((ualify the blacldng, then add your spirits of ^ts and 
vitriol,hnd mix them all well toother!* 

N. B.—^The last ingredients prevent the vitriol and salts 
from injuring the leather, and ad<f to the lustre the 
•blacking. • * 


H33. 


Another* 


Ivory blacky two ounces; brown sugar, one ounce and*a 
half; sweet oil, half a tabl^spoonfiiC Mix them well, 2nd 
then gradually add half a pint of smaU beer.— Proved* 


834. 


Another. 


A quarter of af pound of ivory black, a quarter of a pound 
of moist ai^ar, a table-spoonm«of flour, a piece of tallow 
about the size of a walnut, and a small ^ece of gum-araBic. 
—Make a paste of the*flour, and while hot put in the tal¬ 
low, then the sugar, and afterwards mix the whole well 
together i|^ a (juart of water,^and’ you will have a beautiful 
shining blacking. • . ^ • 


835. Easy AAethod of cleanift^ Bo^s and Shoes in the Winter¬ 
time, so as to jnspueht soiling the Person, the Clothes, or the 
House* ’ ^ * • 

Whei| the boots or shoes are covered with dirt, take them 
0 ^, and^th the baah.«9>f a case-knife, or a piece of wood cut 
thin at the edges like a stationer's paper-icnife, scrape the 
dirt off %ith the same as clean as possible, w&ch will be 
easily' done whil|t the bMEs and shoes are wet? •Tflen* 
with a small piece of wet sponge dl flannel, wipe off the re¬ 
maining dirt which the pressure of the knife q|nnot effect. 
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Then place them in a dry room^or ai a convenient distance 
from^tne dre, for a few hours, and they will take the black¬ 
ing remarkably well, and hear as fine k polish as th|y did 
before wetting. If projier attention is paid to this jnocess, 

* the fingers wul scarcely he soiled, and much teodble y 11 be 
sav<^*hy the eiCtra hrusldng required when the dirt is suf* 
fq^l to <lry on. \ 

I ^ 

836 Genuine Preparation of Famous Chemit al LiquidJoi , 

Boot Tops, 6 , 0 . ^ *' 

Many o' the liquids, sold under various denominations, 
for the purpose of cleaning and restoring the colour of boot 
tops, &c.*are found very imperfectly to answer that purpose, 
and oftsp to injure the leatner. Tiic following genuine re¬ 
ceipt may be full/ relied on, for actually producing this 
desirable effect; as well as for readily taking out grease, ink 
spots, a^d the stains occasioned by the juice of fruit, red 
(lort wine, &c from all leatlfer or parchment.—Mix in a 
phial, one drachm of cxymuriate of potash with two ounces 
of distilled water; ^and, when the salt is dissolved, acid two 
odnee^ of muriatic ac(d. Then^ shaking weR leather, in 
another phial, three ounces of rectified spirit of wine with 
half an ounce of the essential oil of lemon, unite the contents 
of the two phials,' and keep the chemical liquid this pre¬ 
pared closely coiked for use. The chemical liquid riiould 
be applied with a clean sponge, and dried m a gentle heat; 
af^r which, the boot topi^may be polished with a proper 
brush, so as to aj[q>ear like new leather. 

J'37. To preueot Snem Water or Rain from penetrating tht 
Soles of Shoes or^Foots in Wintei . t 

'TLls simple and effhetuakremedy is nothing more than a 
little bces’-wax and mutton suet, wanned in a pipkin, until 
in a liquid state; then rub^some of it slightly over the ed^es 
of the sole wh^e the stitches are, which Will repel the wet, 
and not in the least prevent the blsckfflg from having the 
usual effect. • ' 

i:*S8. Vulgar Error respecting the putting of Spif^ts into 
^ ^ Bpots and Shoes to prefjqpi the Ejects of Cold, 

The custom of pouring brandy into the boots or shoes, 
when the feet have got wet^ with a viei^i to prevent the 
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effects of cold, is 2 prictice.which (though very coipipon) is 
founded in prejudice and misconception, and often prov& 
fatal, by bringing on inflaramadon and consequent oh- 
struedon in the bowels. This practice is adopted ypon the ‘ 
suppfsidoif th^t, because spirits, when swallowed,* cxdte an * 
universal warm^ and restore the chculatidn in the f^xtre- 
mities, tney must do the same when ap^ied to the ext^*** 
mides themselves. But the reverse happens. Fluids, when 
evapora^g, produce cold; add the fighter or more spiritu ous 
the dui * the more quicldy it evararates, and the greater 
is the degree of cold generated. This may be naov^ b^ a 
very simple experiment. If one haqd be wetted with spirit 
and the other with water, and both ar^'held up to dry in 
the air, the hand wetted with spirjt Will feel infimtal^^colde 
than the other; or if the buljis of two Cherftiometers be so 
treated, the mercury will be obseryed to fall much more ^pidly 
in the one case than in the other. Whatever dangqp, there- 
*fore,,arises fron^ cold or damp feet, it is generally enhanced 
by £e practice alluded to. If such remedy is to be at 
all emmoyed, ought, undoubtedly, to'be taken into tj^e 
stomach. • ^ ^ 


S39. A black Varnish for Gentlemen*s old Straw or Chip 
0 Hats. • 

Take best black sealing-wax, half an tnyice; rectified 
spirit of wine, two ounces ; powd^ the sealing-wax, and put 
it, with the spirit of wine, into four ounce j^itd; dig^t 
them in a sand heat, or near a fire, dll tne wax is dissolved; 
lay it on warm with a fine soft hair-brush, before a fire, or 
in tlie sun. It gives a good stiffhess to old straw hats, and 
a beautifub gloss equal to new^ and resists wet. , If the hats 
arc very brown^ they may be bru8hed«over with jprlliai^nlr, 
and dried before the varnish is applied. Spirit of turpentine 
may probably be uscd,i»the plac»of the spirit of wine. 

a ^ 

840. To prevent Gentlemens Hats from being spotted after a 
. A Shower qf ItaiTU 

If your hat is wef from rain, or any other cause, shake it 
out as much as possible; then with a dean linen doth or 
handkerdiief wipe the hat ve^^ carefully as well as you 
observing, that in so«doing pu keep the beaver mt and 
smooth, in the same direction as !t was first placed, then 
with your handsifix it in the original shape, a^ hang it at 
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& distwce fimriL the fixe to dry.^ A few hours after^ or the 
ijext mdming^ lay the hat on the table, and brui^ it round 
and round several times vnth a soft brush in the proper di¬ 
rection^^ and you will find your hat not in the least ii\jured 
by the hin. ^ ^ 

Jf "the gloss <18 not unite so high as you wish, lake a fiat 
I iron, moderately *heatM, and pass the same two or three 
.times gently over the nut; brush it afterwards; and it will 
be nearly as handsome* as wdien first sent home from the 
shop. 

( 

b41. E(My Method of preventing Moths in Furs or Woollens. 

Sprinkle the fur's or woolldi stufiPs, as well as the drawers 
or lx)xes in which they ane kept, with spirits of turpentine, 
the unpleasant** scent of whi^ will speedily evaporate, on 
exposiure of the stuffs to the air. Some persons place sheets 
of papei; moistened with spirits of turpentine, over, under, 
ox between pieces of cloth, &c? and find it a very effectual 
method. 

, To presp'vc Furs^ Woollens, 

Many woollen-drapers put bits of camphor, the size of a 
nutmet, in papery on difi^ent parts of the shelves in their 
shop; and |is they brush their cloths ever}' two, three, or 
four months,! this keeps them free from (^noths; and this 
should be done in boxes where furs, &c. are put. A tallow 
cairdle is frequently,put vnthin each mufiT when laid by. 

843. To keep Moths, Beetles, S^c.from Clothes, 

Put a piece of camphor in a linen bag, or some aromatic 
herbs, in th# drawers, among* Hnen or woollen clothes, and 

ribithc4‘iheth nor wontf will come near them. 

■ 

844. To purify Wobl irfested^iih Insects, 

The proce8B*'of purification consists in ‘putting into three 
pints of boiling water a pound and a hfdf of alum, and as 
much cream of tartar, which' are 'iij^ted in twe^.ty-thiee 
pints more of cold water. The wooiis then left imm^sed 
in this U^or during some days, after which it is washed and 
dried. After ^s operation ib^l no longer be subject to be 
attack^ by insects. ' < 
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845. Chinese MethoSof rhdering Cloth Water^pr^&f • 

To one ounce of white wax^nuelted, add one quart of 
spirits of turpentine^ which, when thoroughly mixed and 
cold, <^p th% c],oth in and hang it up to dry. By tins cheap 
and easy method, muslin, as well as tl^ strongest cloths^ wll 
be renderld impenetrable to the hardest rains, without il^e* 
pores being filled up, or any injury^Aone, when the cloth is* 

coloured.^ • • 

846. To perfume hinen* 

Rose leaves dried in the shade, cloves l^eat to a* powder^ 
and mace scraped; mix them*togetl^r,-and put the com¬ 
position into little bags. * ^ ** , 

817. To raise the Surface or I^le of Velvet when pressed 

down* A 

• # 

Warm a smoothing-iron moderately, and cover it with a 

wet doth, and hold it under the velvdi; ihe vapour arising 
from the heatq^ cloth will raise the pile of the velvet, with 
the assistance of a rush wl»k. • * • 

• 

848. ^ To prtueni Danger from Wet Clothes. 

Keep if possible in motion, and take care hot fo go near a 
fire or into any vSry warm place, so as to occaaon a sudden 
heat, till soilie time after you haV^ been able to procure ihy 
clothes. ^ 

t89. Us^'ul Hints relative fo Beiklothes, Mattresses, 
^ Cushions, d^c. 

The purity of feathers and wool employed 
and cushions oi^ht to be considered as a first object of salu¬ 
brity. Animal emanations may, under many circumstances, 
be prejudicial to tRe health; but the danger is still greats, 
when the wool is impregnated with sweat, and the excre- 
mqptitioys parts of. pergons who have experienced putrid 
and contagious diseaSeer. Bedelothes, and me wool of mat¬ 
tresses, therefore, cannot be too often beat, carded, cleaned, 
and waslfed. Tliis is a cattiqp which cannot be ^ o^n^ 

It would be very easy in most sltuitions, and very effectual, 
to fiimigate themswith muriatic gas. 
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"ISSO. ' To clean Silk Stockiifirs. 

Wash your stockings first in white soap liquor^ lukewarm, 
to take‘(wt the roimh dirt; then rinse them in fair water, 
and WOTK them well in a fresh soap liquor. * Then make a 
third soap liquov, prdtty strong, in which put a little stone 
^hlue, i^aopw in a (|annel beg, till your liquor is blue 
* enough; tnen wash your storings well therein, and take 
tbbm out and ^ing them. Then let them bedifed so that 
they may remain a Uttle moist; then stove them wi& brim¬ 
stone, after which, put upon the wood leg two stockings, 
one upoL the other, observipg that the two fronts, or out¬ 
sides, are face to faue,.^hen poush them with a glass. 

N*%o—Th^ two'^firsf soap liquors must be oidy luke¬ 
warm, the third soap liquoi* as hot as you can bear your 
handrin it. ^ 

Blonfis and gauzes are whitened in the same mannerj 
only a little gum is put in the soap liquor before th«y are 
stored. * * ’ • 

8^1.' Preservative j^om Mothsk in Clothes or Bqpks. 

Get some narrow dips of the best Russia leather, and lay 
the same indiscriminately among the clothes, boqks, &c. 
The leather may be procured at any bookbinder's in town, 
and a round; wnich will last a long time, tosCs about a shil¬ 
ling. ThR will have thei desired ^ect, it having been fire- 
qiSently used with great success. 

8^2. Composition fir restoring Scorched Linen. 

Boil, to a good consisteilcy. ^n half a pint of i^new^ two 
cun^s ef fimer's earfh, an xnince of hen’s dung, naif an 
ounce m cake soap, and the juice of two onions. Spread 
this composition over ihecwhoTe of the damaged part ; and, 
if the scorching were not quite through, and tne threads 
actually consumed, after suffering it to dry on, and letting it 
receive a subsequent good washhm or two, the jjlace will 
^pear full as white and perfect^ any o&er piurt of the 
linen. 

sdSSk It 2b fry the Pigity of Spirits, 

See if the liquor will bum qway without leaving any 
moisture ^hino. As spirit is much lighter than water. 
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place a hollow ivary ||all in it; the deepei*the ball sinkS 
the lighter the liquor^ and consequently more spirituotis. • 

85 i* To make Koumiss, a voluble Wine of the Tartars. 

Take of ikesh mare's milk^ of one day, any quantify; add 
to it a*sixth part water, and pour the mixtuK into a waoden 
vessel; u9e then, as a ferment, an eighth p^rt of the sourest, 
cow's milk that can be got; but at flny future preparation,, 
a small portion of old koumiss#irill bitter answer the purpose 
of sourii%. Cover the vessel with a thick cloth, and sct it 
in a place of moderate warmth; leave it at rest twenty-four 
hours; at the end of which time the milk will have become 
sour, and a thick substance will bd gathered oif its t<m; 
then, with a stick, madeatthelowprandin the mapper of a 
chum stiff, beat it till the thick cubstanee ibove-mentioB^ 
be blended intimately with *lhe subjacent fluid. In this 
situation leave it again at rest fo^ twmty-four hours fnore ; 
«fter which, pour it into a higher and narrower viissel, re¬ 
sembling a churn, where the a^tation must be repeated as be¬ 
fore, till the liquor appear to be peifectlY homogeneous ; and 
in this state itsis called koumiss; of wnich the taste qu^ 
to be a pleasant mixture oflweet and lour. Agitation must 
be employed ever^ time before it is used!. This wine operates 
as a cqphng antiseptic, an useful stimiiiant, cordim, and 
tonic, and may ^ve a valuable article of nourishment; and 
it has one excelKnce, perhaps not the least, tUat the mate¬ 
rials from which it is prepared are cheap, and the mode of 
preparation simple. * * 


855. Excelleni American Wine, 

(Originalljs communieated ta^e public by Joseph Cooper, 
£sq. of Now Jersey, North America*) * 

I put a quantity of the comb, from which the honey had 
been orained, into a tub, and affled a‘barrel of cider, im¬ 
mediately from the press ; this* mixture was well sthred, 
and hft for one night. It was then strained before a fer- 
mftitatidli took pla&e; %nd Jhoppy was added, until the 
strength of the liquor was sufficient to bear an egg.^ It was 
then pu4 into a barrel; and after the fermentation com- 
mencM, the cask was filled i^ery^y, for threes or finir< 
d^s, that the filth *might works out of the bung-hole, 
yilien the fera^tation moderated, I put the bung in 
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^oosely^ lest 8t6|>ping it tight might rause the cask to burst. 
At the eud of five or six vreeks^ the liquor was drawn off into 
a tub; and the whites of eight eggs^ i^ell beat up^ with a 
pint of clean sand^ were put into it: 1 then added a ^on 
o£ cidei'e^irit; and after mixing the whole well toge^W, I 
returned it intc the cask, which was well cleanedj bunged it 
tight, and placed it m a proper situation for rit&kin^ off, 
,\^en five. In the manth of April following, 1 drew it off 
into kegs, for use; and*founi^ it equal, in my opinion, to 
alinost any foreign wine: in the opinion of man 3 r^udge 8 , it 
was superior. 


^vement migte be made, as would enable the cozens of 
the United States to supply themselves with a truly federal 
and Wholesome wine, which would not cost a quarter of a 
dollar ^Ir gallon, were all the ingredients procured at the* 
market price; and would have this TOculiar advantage over 
every other wine, hitherto attempted in this country, that it 
cbntains no foreign mixture, but is made fram ingredients 
pitiduced on our own farms.Dr. MeaAe*s edit, of Dr, 
WiUich*s Domestic Ehcycloptdia, voL 5.) 

S66. t ^To detect Copper in Liquids, 

Spirit of Hartshorn mixed with them, '1;ums them blue. 
Tf^fore tea is not dried*on copper, as an infusion of it is 
not turned blue by this mixture.—Cider being passed 
through brass pots is detected by this experiment.— Dr 
Moyess Lectures, 


0^7. * To detect the Mixture of Ar&enic, ^ 

A solution of blue vitriol dropped into any liquid in which 
araenic has been put will4um it green. 

858* To k€ep off" Flies, 

Place camphor on or near what ^ou f^ish to pro^ct from 
them. 

859. To make Ink, , 

° To three quarts of watef*iidd three pints of white wine 
vinegar; fifteen ounces of blue galls sughtly bruised; let 
these stand near a fire six days; then putiin six ounces of 
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green copperas^ and ^ven^ ounces of guifl-arabic finelf 
funded f permit the whole to remain near a fire •aiSL days 
more^ and be frequently stirrqd up; strain the liquor 
through a fine cloth, and bottle it up for use. 

Remark.^The vinegar improves the colour o^ihe ink, 
but it nas the troublesome effect of destroying the peiv v^y 
quickly. *]^onet says, the best ink is made by digesting me. 
infusion of galls in pure water, u^ iron. Tnat process, 
certainly makes a very good igk. The proper proportion of 
gum is of^ursc added. * 

860. To stop the Rapiditp of Flames when tl^ Fenud^ 

Dress happens accidentally io take Fire. • 

If a woollen cloth was constant]y«ke^t in nursqp^ and 
sitting-rfioms, especially when there arc nreii 9 »laid loose upon 
the table, or other piece of ffirniture, this being always at 
hand, might be easily resorted fb in 1:ase of aeddent, and 
bdng wrapt tight round the flames, or strongljP pressed 
against them, would, by excluding |he air, in many in« 
stances, soon extinguish the fire. A greefi baize cloth being 
very pUable, and likewise a neat cover to furniture, ^s r0^ 
commended for this purpole; and iiTsuch were known *in 
the family by the name of the Stijlii^ Cloth, it probably 
would as reamly be used when there was bccasion mr it, as 
fire-engines and buckets arc now. Care must itc taken to 
procure baize of S close texture. Where the dbnvenience of 
baize cloth cannot be easily procured, as in cottages, dec. a 
doth cloak, riding-coat, or blanket, will answer much die 
same purpose. A man*s‘coat will always be useful; and ihe 
first man that arrives ought to apply it. 

861. To prevent ‘Clothes^^fkom catching Fire. 

One of the most evident methods to prevent tfiotfiSeSTrom 
catching fire, is, to have wire fend^i^s placed before the fire¬ 
place, of a suifident height to hinder the co^s from flying 
into the room; such fendersnre k> placed in some parlours, 
but mor^ it is bdieved, for protecting the marble hearth 
and carpet, than for •the'safet^ oC the females and children 
of the family. Wire screens are sometimes placed in rooms 
where birds are let loose, parallel to the#re-place ; such as 
these, if more projecting ones dhoold be objected tt, jnight* 
be us^ in common sitting-rooms. One or two strong metal 
bars would be soise protection, if dose wire-work should not 
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t)e liked; thesfe, of course, should erne ‘some way forward, 
Othcrwi&e they would not be of mucl^ use. Certainly the 
safest are fenders of close wire-work, projecting into the 
room, Bufficuntlv open to let the heat through, hut not any 
coals which might ny from the fire. Nurseries, ifi parljitiular, 
should have this sort.. 

* * I. 

, 8C2. Hint reejwctiT^ fVtmev’s and Children’s Clothes catch- 

♦ • 171 • 

tngrire. 

The females and children in every family should be jiar- 
ticularly^Iold and shown, that fiame always tends upwards, 
and, consequently, that as long as they continue erect, or in 
an upright posturci w^lc thar clothes arc burning, the fire 
general)/ bepi^ing at thj lower part of the dress, me fiaines 
mating additional fuel, as thiy rise, become more powerful 
in proportion; whereby the neck and head, being more cxt 
posed tkan other parts to the intense and concentrated heat^ 
must necessarily be most injured. In a ease of this kind, 
where the sufiercur happens to be alone, arid cannot extin¬ 
guish the fiames by instantly throwing the (Rothes over tlu 
hepd^ and rolling or dying u}m, ihenif she may still avoid 
great agony, and save her life, by throwing hcrulf at full 
length on fhcjloonj and rolling herself thci'con. This metnod 
may not extinguish tlie flame, but to a certainty wfll retard 
its progress, prevent fatal injury to the nick and head, and 
afford opportunity for assj^tance; and it may be more prac- 
tirable than the oth?r, to the aged and infirm. A carpet or 
hearth-rug instantly lapped round the head and body is 
almost a certain preventive of danger. 

863. Method to esasHjte from Fire, • 

ih^oUd^ing simple machine ought always to be kept in 
an upper apartment. It^,is nothing more than a shilling or 
eighteen-penny rope, one end of which should always be 
made fast to 'something iii the chamber, and at the other 
end should be a noose to let down children or infirm per¬ 
sons, in case of fire. Along ^e rdjpe there should be several 
knots, to serve as resting places for the hands and feet of the 
person who dropsudown by it. No family occup}ing high 
' tioifises should ever be withoot a contpvance of this kmd. 
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861. Easy Method %f obtaining Water in almfist an^ 

• • ' Situation. 

• 

The ground must be perforated by a borer. In the per- 
foratimi is flawed a wooden pipe^ which is driven d^^ with 
a malfetj after*which the boring is cqptinueii, that tho pipe 
may be dftven still farther. In proportiort as the cavity of» 
the borer becomes loaded^ it is d^wn up and emptied;, 
and in time, by the additioik of rifcw portions of wooden 
pipe, the Coring is carried to any depth, and water is gehe- 
rally obtained. ^ 

865. Method of draining Ponds ir^ level Groundf, 

• 

At a oertain distance below the sm^asg o^he earth,* there 
sometimes is a stratum of loose sand, which freely adihits 
the passage of water. This stratum 4 various depths, in 
difierent elevations; but it will be generally foupd, that 
lands, most subject to stagnaht ponds have but a shallow 
stratum of clay pver the sand. All that ig necessary, there¬ 
fore, is to dig I pit in the bottom of the pond, till you arri\p 
at this strp^um of sand, wh«n the wator will be iminediati^ly 
absorbed, and the pond emptied. , 

866. • * To make Artificial Sea Water^, 

Take common l^ea salt, two pounds; bitter* purging salt, 
two ounces ; magnesia earth, half an ounce; mssolve all in 
river water, six gallons. These are the exact proportidhs 
and contents of sea water, from an accurate analyzation. 

867. ^riofhcr Method ofjnahing Sea Water. 

Take common salt,' half an ounc»; rain, or^ivftAvJ-iatei^ 
pure, a pint; spirit of sea salt, twenty drops. Mix it. 

• • 

868. To blue Mourning Buckles, Swords f S^c. 

Take ^ piece of grindstone and whetstone, and rub hard 
on*the work, to take •off the l^acl^ scurf from it; then heat 
it in the fire, and as it grows hot the colour changes by de¬ 
grees, couiiiig first to a light, then to a dark gold colour, and 
lastly to a Uuc. Inf^go andi^ad ^il, ground togethev$ is* 
also used, by rubbing the mixtiue on the work, with a 
woollen cloth, wlple it is heating, leaving it to cool of itself. 
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i69. ' ' Art of gilding Iron or Sfed 

Dissolve^ in aqua regia, T(ith the assistance of a little heat^, 
as much gold as will fully saturate it ; then, adding cream 
of tartar,%)rm it into a paste. Any bright piece of s^'cl or 
irdn,^uch as the Jblads of a knife or razor, &c. Jieing first 
" vetted with water or saliva, and then rubbed with this 
'paste, will be inslantlyl^ilded in a beautiful manner: after 
wh’ch, it is to be waslied witlf cold water. If a tWeker coat 
of gold be desired, gold leaf may be laid on, and numished 
hard, when it will adhere to the first gilding ; and. if the 
nature o:^lhe thing girled will admit of heat, by wanning it, 
but not so as to become red hot, and then buniishing it, any 
UiicknesB of gil^n^ snKy be easily added. . 

870. , Me^iod of Dry Gildinf*, 

Dry gliding, as it is called by some workmen, is a ligh^ 
method of gilding, by steeping linen rags" in a solution of 
gold, then burning th'em; and with a juec^ of cloth dipped 
ifi s^t water, rubbing the ashes over silver lintended to be 
giK. This method requires neifiier much labour, nor much 
gold, and may be employed with advantage for carved work 
and ornaments. It is not, however, durable. ,, 

* * • 

871. Ctmtposition for gilding Brass or^ilver. 

iTake two ounces^ of ghm-lac, two ounces of karabe, or 
yellow amber, forty grains of dragon's blood in tears, half a 
drachm of safiron, and forty ounces of good spirits of wine: 
infuse and digest the whole in the usual manner, and after¬ 
wards strain it through a lipen cloth ; when thj varnish is 
tise d f iA fc pi£ce of silver' or brass must be heated before it is 
applied: by this means it will assume a gold colour, which 
is cleaned, when soiled, f^ith a little warm water. 

872. To make Shell Gold. 

Take the paring of leaf gpld, dr even the leaves thiim- 
selves, and reduce them into an impalpable powder, by 
grinding them on a marble with honey; put this isto shells 
'wlll;re,it*will stick and4ry;*ii;hen yo^ want to use it, dilute 
it witn gum water. < 

N. B. Shell silver is made the same way. 
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873. To dean Gold a‘d'd restore its Lustre. 

Dissolve a little saf-ammoniac in urine; boil your soiled 
gold therein, and it will become dean and brilliant. ^ 

• • < * ' 
S74. Vb restore ilte Lustre of Gold^ or Siher Lace svheii 
« • tarnished. * ^ 

Wlien gold or silver lacc happens^ be tarnishedf the best* 
liquor th^ can be used for i^storing its lustre is spirit^ of 
wiiie ; it should be warmed before it is applied to the tar- 
nibbed spot. This application will preserve the colour of 
tlic silk or embroidery. . ^ 

M75. ^ To clean Gilt Buckles Br^oys. • • 

Rub a little soap on a softtbrush, dip tfi!? same in water, 
and gently brush the article you intend cleaning for«a mi- 
puto or two, then wash the same clean off, wipe it, and place 
It near the tire till it is perfectly dry, then bum a piece of 
bread, pound it to a fine powder, and finish your articles 
with It as you^do silver goous with whitening. 

S7(i * To silver Glass Globes. 

* Take ti^o ounces of quicksilver, one oiwce of bismuth, of 
tin andTlead half an ounce of each: firstmut*the tin and 
lead in fusion, then put in the bismuth, ana when you per¬ 
ceive all in fusion, let it stand ^ almost cold, and then 
pour in the quicksilver. • • 

After this take the glass globe, which must be very dean, 
and the inside free from dust, make a paper funnel, which 
put in the liole of the globe, as near the glass as you can, so 
that the aifialgam, when yoi^^ur it in, may not splash and 
spot the glass: pour it in softly, an(t move it about lliAt Uie 
amalgam may touch every where: if you find it begin to be 
curdly, hold it ovei^ a gentle heal, and it will flow again: 
the cleaner and finder'your globe*is, the lookiifg-glass will be 
the better. 

S77. 2b cut Ghiss. 


Takec red-hut shank of a tobacco-pipe, lay it on the edge 
of your glass, which^will tbgfi b^n to crack, tb^dranf 
the shank end a little gently before, and it will follow any 
way you draw ypur hand. 
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^78. t , To braze or solder* Pieces of Iron. 

This is done by means thin plates* of brass, melted be¬ 
tween the pieces that are to be joined. If the work be very 
fine, as^n^cn two leaves of a broken saw are to be brazed 
iqgetjier, covenit witl^ pulverized borax, melted withVater, 
^ that it may incojyorate with the brass powde^ which is 
"addecl tQ,it: the piece |pu&t be then exposed to the tire with- 
"oiut touching the coals,*and heated tiU the brass is seen to 
ruft. ^ 

879. Useful Hints to Tjampli^hters, 

As mttny accidents*^ liapprn in the winter tiire by the 
sliding ^f ladders, the tame would never occur, if the follow¬ 
ing]^ simple meli'od! was generally adopted. “ If *a strong 
nail was put in the top of the' ladder, in an horizontal posi¬ 
tion, 'accidents could* never happen, as, when the ladder 
slides, the n^ would catch the lamp iron.'' * 

880. Simple Way of detirmininff the exact) Time cf Noon^ 
« and to obtain a Meridian Line^ on a smg^l Scale, 

!^ear the top of a room, facihg the south, fix a plate of 
metal, with a circularliole in it, for the sun to shine through, 
from eight or nine/ o'clock in the morning until thx co or four 
in the afternoon; then, by means of a line and a plummet, 
determine the" point upon the floor, which *i& directly under 
tlie centre of the hole, and«£rom that point, as a centre, draw* 
scleral concentric setnicirclcs. Having made choice of some 
dear day near tlie summer solstice, make the room nearly 
dark, and about diree or four hours before, and after noon, 
mark the points where the northern, as also tli^ southern 
limb <^<*.ne sun’s image cro& those semicircles, and there 
b^evcral curves included between these points, through 
the piiddlc of which a sight line bj»ing drawn Irora the 
oelitire of the semicircles, is a iperidian lipe. After the line 
has been drawn in this manner, it must be examined by 
succeeding observations, and corrected, if .necessary, by whifii 
means a Ime may be drawn exceedingly near the true me¬ 
ridian. 

«, < Practical Ot^ervai^fms on the above. 

1. The metal plate, which may be about one-fifth of an 
inch thick, n^ust be placed parallel to the ards of the world. 
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that the sun’s rays ipay pass perpendicularly through* it when*. 
he is in the equator. ■ • * • 

2. The aperture need not be more than one-fiflh of an 

iiich ill diameter, if it he counter-sunk on both sides, to ad¬ 
mit the sun’^ rays to flow through it at the distance of three 
or fouTtliours before, and after noon. ^ * 

3. if tlip surface of the floor, on 'a4iich«the observahons 

hre to be taken for finding the meriihan, be not sufficiently’ 
even, the floor may be covered with inew boards, taking the 
greatest c^e that they are lafd down periectly horizontal 
from east to west. After the line has been correctly drawn, 
and the north and south ends of it marked upon me walls 
of the room, the boards may be takcn«way, and ottiers laid 
down to draw the lines upon. * , • 

A meridian line upon a small s&ale, ipi^jj^cieiftl^ cor< 
vcct for regulating clocks and watches, nia^e had by me 
following method: • « • 

^ Let a stone, with an even ijirfacc, about three ftet long 
and two broads be fixed horizontally upon a brick or stone 
pillar, at a couvcplcnt height for ob.ser\%tici2i, with one of its 
mdsijlK’ing the^outh. ^mar the middle of this end of thft 
stqjprnx a gnomon in a dbiection pciqiendicular to th^ ho¬ 
rizon. This gnomon, which idiould be made of a strong bar 
of metal, must have a small aperture through it, for the 
sun’s ra/to flow through early in the mornpig and late in 
the evening. From that point, as a centre, whish is directly 
uiuler this aperture, draw several concentric semicircles, and 
fix the meridian line according to the preceding direction!. 
I'he gnomon should have several other holes made through 
it in a line perpendicular to the horizon, that the sun’s rays, 
at noon, flowing through some of.them, may fall near tlu‘ 
north end of*thc stone .at all sd^ns of the year; for^if only^ 
one hole be used, the sun’s image will Tall near the cenub of" 
the gnomon in the summer, and in the winter it will be 
thrown far b^ond Ij^e north end o^the stone. 

fi8I. To repair Roads near to Coal Mines, 

Thd rodtls to and from aoal mines arc usually in bad con¬ 
dition from the heavy loads pasdinf^n carts ov^ them. The 
late Duk^ of Bridgewater, to repair them, adopted, with 
great success, the fdlowing plai^at Worsl^, in Langashi^. 
The stones, clay, and fubbi6h,*nrst^faisc(r from the Shaft, 

were laid in a large heap above ground; then, such inferior 

• 
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coaly pyrites^ or shalcy as was unfit for sale^ and usually 
thrown awayy was laid in another near it ; a third heap was 
raised from a mixture made by laying repeated layers from 
the above two heaps, stratum super stratum, and this heap, 
set on ftr^ in such a direction that the wind wovld asast the 
fife po penetrate it throughout. The mass, when Wmt, 
formed a comiiound (ff half vitrified substances, and abun- 
^ fkintly ppplied good materials for his drag-paths along the' 
canal, and enabled him to s^U the surplus advantac^usly 
fof the repair of the turnpike roads in that neighbourhood. 

W82. ‘ Method of hleachinff Straw. 

Dip tfib straw in a solution of oxygenated muriatic add, 
saturated with potash. (Oxygenated muriate of lime is 
ibuch cheaper. 5 *^ The straw is thus rendered very white, 
and Its flexibility is increased. 

H«3. ^'or talcing Grease out'of the Leaves of Books. 

Fold up, in two .mall bags made of fine open muslin 
^ome ashes of burnt bones, finely powdered, or of calcined 
hartshorn, which is 'dways ready prepared at the ^ops oi 
the druggists ; lay the bags of muslin, containing the powder, 
one on each sid^ of the greasy leaf: and having heated a. 
pair of fire^ tongs, or hair-w’esser's pinching tongs,'*of a mo¬ 
derate warmth, press with them the two ^ bags, against the 
greasy spot, and hold tjiem some time in that situation 
Xlepcat tlie processxif necessary. 

Mlicn the irons cannot be conveniently used, the powdoi 
may be heated over the fire, in a dean earthen vessel; and, 
nliiht hot, applied, without any mushns, on each side of 
the grease spot, and a weigh* laid on it to assist its effect. 

S84 Method of cleaning dirty Prints or Books. 

If the prii\t should be posted upon tanvas, nut it into a 
copper or kettle of water Just boiling; 'and in tnree or foui 
minutes it will easily separate from the ranvas; next expose it 
to the sun, placing itj^ra ^ grate-plat, and, to prevent the 
wind from having any eroct upon it, so as to tear it, or bbw 
it away, fix four skewers into the ground near the corners, 
aitd tie a string to each of ^e skewers, crossed from corner 
to comer, so as to confine it completdy; when it become 
dry, wet it again tharo\ighly; and so on jbr several days, if 
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necessary, in the sameynanner as you blcach4iuen; in which 
operation, as well as in bllaching a hot s^b fsf 
If the foulness of th8 print shou]|4 settle in spots, soak those 
spots well by putting wet linen rf^^s doubled upon them for m 
a coivideralDle time. If soaking in this manner d^df not get« 
the spots out,* put the print into hot^water,»genuy boiliQg, 
^or-very ntar it, and let it continue for twenty-four hourr^ 
btit if the paper be spongy, or verv thin, it will^ot bear^ 
soaking so long. Soaking in •this manner is seldom nect's- 
sary. The foulness from flies may be gintly bruAetroft' 
with a wet sponge, when the print is thoroughly soaked. 
Spirit of sea-salt, much diluted, will get white*wasb oft 
prints: take care not to bold your nflse over the fiiiwur of 
the spirit. Do not leave your prink <fti the gra^plat at 

night, fdr fear of the worms. * ^ • 

• 


S86. To murhte Boolft or Paper* 

* Marbling of books or papei^is performed thus :-%issolve 
four ounces of ^m arable in two quarts of fair water ; then 
provide several colours mixed with water in*])Ots or shells, ar^l 
with pencils ptl^uliar to cacl^colour; sprinkle them by wa^ of 
intermixture upon the gum water, wl^h must be put into a 
.,trough, or some broad vessel ; then, with a^tick, curl them, or 
draw thSnfout in streaks to as much variety as maybe done. 
Having done thi% hold your book, or books* qlose together, 
and only dip the edges in, on the top of the water and 
colours, very lightly; which done, tak^ them off, and 
plain impression of the cplours in mixture will be upon the 
leaves; doing as well the ends as the front of the iMok in 
the like manner, and afterwards ^zing the colours. 

* ■ *• 

}j86. To make Red Coral Branches fir hmI)pllul^wg*Ot\>ffoAf 
and the Method of huildinff a Grotto at a vert/ lllt/e 

Expense, . ¥ 

• 

Dissolve dear roSin in a brass *pan; to onc*ouncc thereof 
add {wo drachms of the finest vermilion; and when you 
have stirftd them wdl together^ and have chosen your twigs 
and branches, peeled and dried; taJeea pencil aflfl paint these 
twigs alLover, whilst the composition is warm, and shape 
them in imitation of natural ^ral ^ bkek thorny when* 
done, hold it over a gentle %oal iire^^um the branches*about 
with your hand, ^d it will make it all over smooth and even. 
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hh if polished^ In the same manner you may^ with white 
tcad, jirepare white; and with tamp blacky black coral. 

A beautiful grotto may,be built at'a very little expense 
with glass cinders, wbicii may easily be had, pebbles or 
pivccs dF/arge Hint, and embellish it with sucbfcounpvrfeit 
coral, amber, pieces of Jooking-glass, oyster, mtlscle, ant! snail 
.shells, moss, piects of chalk, ore, &c. The cement to bind , 
them together is as follows: take two parts of white rosin, 
melt it clear, add to it ibur pafts of bees’-wax; when mixed 
together, add stone-flower of the stone you design«to cement 
two or three parts, or so much as will give the cement the 
colour of the stone; to this add one part of flower of suJ-» 
phur ; fitst incorporate all together over a gentle fire, and 
(ifter^a^ds knead it wHh your hands in warm water; with 
liilfr cement thavsCones, after they are well directed, and 
have been warmed before the fire, in order to receive the 
cement the better. 

Ir 

^H7. Admirable Cemevf, or ^orlar, as ttiade on ihe (Joh- 

" ivold Hills, 

** On •the Cotswold Hills, in Gloucesterdiire, where limdis 
dear, and sand not to be had, an excellent mortar is prepared 
at a moderate price.' Invention is seldom more successful 
than when it is prompted by necessity. The si:ri^)ings of' 
the public roads over these hills, being levigated limestone 
more or less "impregnated with the dunglind urine of tlic 
ai^malsl^ravclling on them, are found to be a most admirable 
basis for cement. The scrapings alone are frequently used 
for ordinary walls; and the general proportion, for even 
the best buildings, is not more than one part lime to thret' 
of scrapings. 1'his mortar, q:^,]ess than ten yea^s standing, 
has been observed to .possess a stone-like tenacity, mudi 
firmer than the common stone of the country; and, conse- 
(|uently, much harder th^n the stones from wnich either the 
basis or the lime was made. The method of preparing this 
cement is simply by collecting the road scrapings, slaking 
tlic lime, and mixing them very thoroughly togethf'r; care¬ 
fully picking«fiut, as the mass is worked over, the stones or 
other foulnesses which may have been collected. For stone 
work, this is quite sufficient; for brick work, it might be 
nccess.''i*y to pass «the Kiateifds ^rough a screen or sieve, 
previously to their being^united, and made up into mortar, 
.similar scr^nings may be collected, whei?ver limestone is 
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used as a material m^aaking or repairing roads; this adi 
rairable mortar cant therefore, readily be prepared, in aft 
su^ places, with very little troiible or expense. ^ 

I^QH^^^Prepar^hn of common Cement for joining kiiahadet 
^ MarblCf Porphyryj or other tSiohes, • • 

‘ Take of bees’-wax two poundll imd of rosin oiye poiiiu!^ 
melt them, and add one pouyd andli half of the same kinu 
of mattery powdered, as the body to be cemented is cdm> 
posed of, strewing it into the melted mixture, and stirring 
them well together, and afterwards kneading tffe mass in 
water, that the powder may be.thorotlghlyincorpOKited with 
wax and rosin. The proportion of the powdered matter may 
be varied, where required, in ordcr'to bnnfiihe cemSit*nqarer 
to the colour of the body on ^hich it is employed. 

This cement must be heated Vrhem applied; as mflst also 
•the parts of the subject to cemented together • and care 
must be taken likewise, that they be thoroughly dry. 

When this eomposition is properlf managed, it forms an 
extremely strong cement, which will even suspend a piD- 
jeciing bady of consideraBle weightf after it is thorbuf;hly 
dry and set, and is therefore of great use to all carvers in 
stone, ^r^thers who may have occasion ^ join together the 
parts of bodies of this nature. • • 

Melted sulphhr, applied to fragments of stones previously 
heated (by placing them before a^re) to at least tlie melting 
point of sulphur, and then joined witlvthe sulphur betwfen, 
makes a pretty drm and durable joining. 

Chips out of comeni, and similar little dcdcicncibs in the 
stone, mav also be filled up,with melted sulphur, in which 
some of tne powder*of the stbne hp been mixed^ but 
' stone should be previously heated, * * 

889. , •Strong Cetftent, 

• 

To prevent the escape of the vapours of water, spirit, and , 
liqtiorsinot corrosive, •the simple application of slips of 
moistened bladder Vill answer! vfry weU for glass, and paper 
with spoil paste for metal. Bladder, to be very adhesive, 
should he soaked some tim| In water moderately warm, 
till it feels clamm]!^ it theft sticks very well; itismcarc^ 
with white of eggs instead of wafer, it adheres still closer. 
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8^0. Cement for Iron Flu x 

Common salt and siftecf wood-ashes, equal parts, made 
into a paste witli water, make a good cement foniron dues, 
&c. bettef than most othec compositionb, and may be ap¬ 
plied when the flue is hot or cold. Iron-filing ani vinegar 
^iU do as well, or rather h^-filings moistened with diluted 
fnuriatic add. These ift con^omy used for filling up the 
spaees between cylinders. / 

801. ^0 produce Gas Light, on a smaU scale. 

Take av* ordinary tobacco-pipe, and nearly fill the bowl 
with small coals, and stop the mouth of the bowl with any 
suitable luting, pipe clay, or the mixture of sand and 
common clpy, or, as day is apt to shrink, of sand and beer, 
and place the bowl in a fire between the bars of a grate, so 
that the pipe may stand nearly perpendicular. In a few > 
minutes, it the luting is good, the gas will'^begin to escape 
from the orifice of the pipe, when, if a piece of lighted paper 
on a candle be applied, it will take fire and bu^'n for several 
mmates with an intense light. Vhen the light goes out, a 
residuum of useful products will be fomid in the bowl. 

Si)2. ^ The Flmphoric Pencil 

Is a small bh of phosphorus, put into a quill, and kept in 
a phidl, in water; when ycu write, dip your pcmcil often in 
the water, to prevent^ts taking fire. 

‘<93. • The Fire Bottle* 

Take as much unslacked lune.as will lie on thc^int of a 
small penknife, put it into a short bottle, then put in about 
half a drachm of phosphorus, and shake it gently until it 
takes fire; tlien blow geqtly into the bottle until it has 
done crackling pr frizzing, and it will tie fii for use. 

891. To make the Phosphorif Match Bottle, 

These bottlfi^ may be psrepared by mixing one part of 
flower of sulphur with eight of rdiosphorus. This requires 
caution, and should afterwards be handled with grebt care, 
lest any'■part of the moxtuxiEii'get under the flng^ nails, 
a small portion of which might occasion great incon* 
venicncc. When used to procure a light} a very minute 
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quantity is taken*oul» of t^e bottle on tHe point jof tlie 
matchj and rubbed |ipon cork or wood^ which produces a^ 
immediate flame. • 

m 

895ja To iaJee Impressions on Paper from DesignPmade 
* • stone. , ... 

The atone ^ould be doee grained, and the drawinp;9ir , 
writing should be made with a pail ^pped in ink, formed 
of a solution of lac, in leys of pure soda, to which should be 
added some soap and lamp>black for colouring; leave it to 
harden for a few days; then take impressions in Ihe follow* 
ing manner: dip the*surface in water, then dab it with 
printer's ink, and printer's balls the ink stiws to the 
design,* and not to the stone, and thg^^pression tn^ be 
taken with wet paper by means of a rollmg or screw-^css, 
in the ordinary manner. Several hundred copies ma/ be 
taken from the same design jn this simple maunen 

896. To maJe^ Transparent Screen\for ihe Exhibition oj 

^ the Phantasmagoria^ ^ 

Transparent screens ale to be {prepared b^ spreading 
white wax, dissolved in spirits of or oil of turpentine, 
over thi»muslin. A acreen so preparedVill roU up without 
injury. A clearer screen may be produced by having tht 
mushn klways Itrained upon a rectangular frame, ana pre¬ 
pared with turpentine intead oft wax. Such a screen is not 
always convenient, and/it cannot be tolled without crfick- 
ing, and becoming iif a short time useless. I'hercfore, 
nothing can be better for the purpose than the fornler. 

897. * Tkundet Powder, 

m • * 

Take separately three parts of good dry^saltpetre, two 
parts of dry salt of nirtar, and p^und them well together in 
a mortar; then^da the^o one part, or /ather more, of 
flowor of brimstone, and take care to pound and mix thc^ 
^bole perfectly toge^cr; put thi^ composition into a bottle 
with a dass stopper, fa: use* • ^ 

Put Aout two drachms of this mixture in an iron spoon, 
over aftnoderate Are, but not in the flame; in a short time 
it will melt, and gofiff wilMn explosien like thnpdfr ox*a 
loaded cannon. * 


iiO Fairly Receipt Book. 

i 

< 

b98. Fir AsMon Levers Method of preserving Birds and 

Beasts. 

* BkASff§.’~Large beasts should be carefully skinnedy^itli 

the homi^ skulls jaws^ tail, and feet, left entire, tluf skins 
may then either 1^ put into a vessel of spirit, or ebe rubbed 
VVgU in the inside with the mixture of salt, alum, and 
pepper, ^lercafter mentioned, and hung to dry. Small beasts 
may be put into a cask of rum*, or any other spiriti 
Bums.—^Largc birds may be treated as large beasts, but 
must not<be put in spirits. Small birds may be preserved 
in the following manner:—^e out the entrails, open a 
passage to the brainy -v^ich should be scooped out through 
tl)c mouth; intry^lV^ intb the cavities of the skull,*und the 
whole body, some of the mixture of salt, alum, and pepper, 
putting some tliroughi the gullet and whole length of the 
neck; th^n hang the bird in §l cool airy place, drst by the«> 
feet, tliat the body may be impregnated by the salts, and 
afterwards by a tlvead through the under mandible of the 
bijl, till it appears to be sweet, then hang it in the sun, or 
nc’ai;,a lire; after it is«- well dried, clean out what remains 
loose of the mixture, And iUl the cavity of the body witli 
wool, oakum, or ai.y soft substance, and pack it Sk'upoth in 
pa])er. 

Fisfirs, —Large fishes should be opened in the belly, 
the entrails taken out, aiyd the inside well rubbed with 
peppier, and stuffed wl.th oakum. S^all fishes put in spirit, 
as well as reptiles and insects, except^ butterflies and moths; 
and any insects of fine colours, should be pinned down in a 
box prepared for that purpose, with their wings expanded. 

< 

899. ‘ ^ , Birds shot in this Kingdom. 

When fresh killed, obsfm to put tow into the mouth, 
and upon any wound they may have received, to prevent the 
Icathtrs being Soiled; and then wrap it smooth, at full 
length, in pa^, and pack it close in a bQX. If it be sent 
from a great distance, the" ejitr^ should be extracted, ana 
tlie cavity filled' with tow dtpt in rum or other spirit. The 
following mixture is proper for the reservation of animals: 
o^e pouni^ of salt, four alum^ and two ounces of 

pepper, ]|[K>wdered togetherf 
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900. Rules for collecting Curiosities on Sea Voyo^s, * 

Set apart a small cask of spirited into which put ^^very un-« 
common sea production you may meet with duri^*the voy<^ 
age, ahd wrap %very artide separate in a rag, or a liule o^kiyn 

^ .901. An artificial Water for writing Letters rf Secrcr y. , * 

Take copperas, finely pow4ered,*;^t a little thereof into a 
new ink-)iom, pour dean water on it; and after it has hfood 
a little while write therewith, either on vellum or parch- 
ment, and the writing pannot be seen any other way than by 
drawing the letters through a water thus prepared^—Take a 
pint of water, put into it one jaunce* of powdejec^ galls, 
temper It together, and strain it througiM cloth ; puW the 
water into a dish ^at is wid£ enough, and draw your wri¬ 
ting through it, and you will fead it as ybu do othhr wri- 
«tings; and to make tne secret contents less liahle^to suspi- 
don,' you ma^ '^ite on the contrary side of the paper or 
parchment, with black writing iok, matters of less con¬ 
sequence. • ^ • 

902. * Another, , 

Tak^fiake-white, or any other whitcifing, and dilute it in 
water impregnated with gum adragant. 1$ you write with 
this liquor, the Uniting will not to perceivirole unless you 
hold the paper to the sun or the lignt of a candle. The 
reason why it is so, is, that ibe rays of light do not jrass With 
the same fadlity though ^e letters, formed with this liquor, 
as through the other parts of the paper. * 

903 . Th write secretly on*m Pocket Handkerchief. ^ 

* Dissolve alum in pure water, andT write updh a fine white 
handkerchief, whidh, when dry, ^11 not be seen at all; but 
when you would*hai^ the letters visible, dip the handker¬ 
chief in pure watd*, and it will be of a wet appearance all 
ovei^ espept where it was written on with the alum water. ' 
*You may also write With alun^ water upoi^^riting paper, 
which win not be visible tOl ^pped in water. 

904 . ?b wriU in the Hark c^st^aj^ht ag t^ Day gr Ctfi/dla 

Light. ^ * 

Write with % pencil on an ivq^y leaf; for if lines art 

u & 
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drawn on the leaf with a needle, or 'any sharp point, they 
nifay be felt by the point of the pencil. 

*006, ^ Quicksilver. 

Tallow Will t^ke up quicksilver. Vinegar kills it. 

■ > 

UP6. " To revive a dull Fire, 

r 

' Powdered nitre, strsinied on the fire, is the best bellows 
that can be used. * < 


907. (t To prevent Paper from sinkinu. 


If the pupcr used in ^perior editions of books, and which 
sinks ^ as to prevent its being written on, be dipped in 
aluiP'Waicr, it wvf be written on. This practSce was 

adopted by Peircsc. {See his TAfc, p, 199.) 

* • 


908. u To harden Plastcf of Paris Casts, 

Wash them w^ll with a sponge dipped in alum-water. 


9P9. To take off'a Gold Rtnff stickinff ti^ht oy a Finger, 

l^uch it with merculy, and it' becomes so brittle that a 
slight blow with a haifimcr will breidc it. 

910. ' L. To make Phosphorus. 

» U 

Two third parts of quicklime (i. c. calcined oyster-shells), 
and one third of flower of hrimstone, put into a crudble for 
an hour, and exposed to the air foiv.an hour, become phos¬ 
phorus. * 


911. To judge'of the Weather. 

** If a person'lntends toMde any where in winter, and sus¬ 
pects it will rain, he may jenow by the following observation 
eight hours before the rain oomes onj and so resolve to 
take a great co^t with him, nr otherwise escape it, viz. Let 
him observe the top of the mercury |n the tube of a buo- 
meter, and if rain be about to^coiqifc»it^iIl be indented or 
concave, oth^ise, convex'or niotuneiant. But as the ba¬ 
rometer is sometimes deceitful, the point from which the 
wind« blows and ^e |tp^a:pinae of the day are more 
certain.'* , ' 
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913. ^0 irown Gun^BarreU, 

After the barrel is finished^ t6 ^ve it a bro^ colour^ it ib 
to be rubjied over with aqiiafor&, or spirit of salt diluted 
with«water, and then to be laid by, for a week o4 more, tiff' 
a complete coat of rust is formed. A lit^eVil is then M be 
^ applied, and the surface being rubbed dry, it is to be polished 
by means of a hard brush and a little b^-wax. * * • 

• • 

913. 7b keep Arms and polished Metatjrom Rust* 

Dissolve one ounce of camphor jn two pounds of hog*s 
lard, observing to take off the scum ^ then mii as much 
black kad as will give the mixtui^ an iron colgjiu; Fire 
arms, &c. rubbed over with.this mixtffltf, and left with it 
on twenty-four hours, and than dried with a linen cloth 
^ will keep dean for many months. * * 

914. To preve^ Humidity from being pn^jiudicial to Powder 

^ M(^a&ines. * ^ 

A Prussian officer of rafilc infonndll fit Pierre that^ving 
remarked vapours to be atttacted by'lead, he had employed 
it for ^ins the atmosphere of a po^fd^ magazine, con¬ 
structed unaer sroimd, in the l&toat of a bastion, but useless 
from its humulily. He ordered the concave ceiling of the 
ardi to be lined with lead, where the gunpowder was de¬ 
posited in barrels: the vapours of the vault, coUectetf in 
t drops on the leaden roof, run off in streamlets along 




• 915. 


To recover damaged Qunpowder* 


The method of the powder ma^hants is this: they put 
part of the powder bn a sdl doth, to which they arid an 
equal weight of ‘what is really good ^ thed, with a shovel, 
ijiey n^n^e it wd} together, d^ it in the sun, and barrel it* 

up, keejnng it in a«^ Imd place. _^ 

<0 

916. • To increase Bie Force of Chinpowder* 

Dr. Baine says, 4hree oniicei*of uhlverized *quidclime 
bong added to^one pound of gonpow^, its force is aug- 

® m m. 
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I 

Rifontcd one-thir£; shake the whole tether till the white 
colour 6f tjjbe lime disappears. * ^ 

c 

017. ^ To make Sky Rockett, 

'!|'he ch^ges for sky rockets are made of saltpetre* four 
pounds^ brimstone cone pounds and charcoal one poind and 
< a %lf; or by another direction^ saltpetre ibur pounds^ brim¬ 
stone one pound and S^iialf^ charcoal twelve ounces, and 
meal powder two ounces. Th^e proportions vary «.gain ac¬ 
cording to the size of the rockets ; in rockets of four ounces, 
mealed potirder, saltpetre, and charcoal, are used in the 
proportions, of 10, 2, and 1; ))ut in tery large rodeets the 
proportions are, saltpetre four, mealed powder and sulphur 
one ^dh.' When^f-s ard wanted, camphor, alcohd, anti¬ 
mony, and other ingredients, are required, according as the 
stars arc to be blue, wbHe, &c. In some cases gold and sil¬ 
ver rain i» required, then brass ^ust, steel dust, saw dust, &c. ^ 
enter into tlic composition; hence the varieties may be al¬ 
most indefinite. 'With respect to colour, sulphur gives a 
bl>ic, camphor a white or pale colour, saltpetre a whitish 
yclloov,* sal-ammoniac a green, atftimony a reddisli, rosin a 
copper colour. These •materials require preparation before 
they are fit for use ; and before a person can oe qu^1ji|ied for 
the business nf ^re-work making, he must understand the 
method of malnng the moulds, cases, &c. aad be acquainted 
with the instruments used «m the art, their dimensions and 
materials. c 

QI ?. Improvement in Fire- Works, 

^ Professor Proust has discoverM that nitrate of k>da is an 
economical •article in thdr composition; and that five parts 
of the nitrate, one of chucoai, and one sulphur, aflbrd a 
powder which produces a&me of a beautifal reddish yellow 
colour. ‘ * 

0 

919. Transport Fape¥fir*Drawing, 

Tracing paper is readily made by takuig a sheet of vqry thin 
silik, .or quier pamr, ana rubbing it over gently with some 
soft substance, fiu^ witfi^a mixture oPequu paris of drying 
oil, and oil of turpentine, which, being sui^nded and drie^ 
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will he fit for use<n %few days; or it inay4)e had at anyhf 
the shops. Lay tl^s transparent material on tl^EP frint fhr 
drawing to he transferred^ anj^^ with a sharp black lead 
pencil^ trace the outlines exactly as they appear through tli» 
pa^]^ I&more permanent or stronger lines are |y%hed> ink- 
mixed with (ftc-gall will be necessary to make it adhere to 
the oiledPsurface. • 


920. trace Drawmffs or^rinis igainst the Light 


There are two methods: one to lay, the print, &c. flat 
against a pane of glass, with thin pa]^%ver itf when the 
lines appearing through* it are to m followed b}i the lead: 
the otlier is more convenient, and«consists of a frame 
closing*a sqjiare of glass, supported h^blegs, on winch the 
paper is laid as before, and af candle placed behind the glass. 
A pen and ink may he used in this mannef, but they cannot 
pin the former instance. • • 

9 


921. Method of using Tracing Paper. 

• • 

Take a^piece of the siz^required, hnd rub It equalfy^ver, 
on one side, with black lead, reduced to a powi ler, till the 
Burfac^dFill not readily soil a finger; *then lay a piece of 
white paper with the leaded side of this paper next to it, 
under the priift; and securing them firmly* together witli 
pins at the corners, proceed to take the outlines with a blunt 

{ >oint, and some degree of pressure, which will transferee 
ead to the clean paper precisely in the direction the point 

f >assed ovet the print; this may be corrected with the black 
ead pcnc|l, and cleansed of any soil by the crums of stale 
bacad. ■ * 


922. To copy Drav>i7igSt S^c. wilj^ fixed Materials. 

Rub a thin piece of paner thoroughly afld equally with 
freqh butter, and after well drying it by a fire, cover it wiUi • 
black l9ad, or with'parmine, lampblack, or blue bice, on the 
other side which received ttfe Imtter. WHItl^e operation 
has so/ai succeeded, as that the colour will not atUiere to 
any substance passed over itp*lay the coloured qprface on 
white pa]:^r, the priftt on it, \nd fraoe the subject ^through 
with a point as mentioned in the loregoing neceipt. * 
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OSS. To transfer any Impression with Vermilion, 

« Mix the colour ivith linseed oil in a state sufficiently fluid 
•to flow the point of a pen, with whidh let ev^rv fin^ of 
the ^rint be accurately traced; then wet ^e bftck of it,* and, 
t^mlng the face downwards on clean white dry paper, plaa* 
' the'Other paper on the back, and gently rub or press it till it 
may be supposed the re^^lines^ completely transferred to 
the |>aper the print. o 


924. 


•• Transparent Paper, 


Wet some fine pa^r with a feather on both sides with a 
thin ,la^er* of rosin^^^soWd in spirits of wine. It will then 
serve to put over any thing yoi»wish to take off. 


025. 


Method of copy^g a Design, 


Wash the surfaba of *a flat plate of glass with a solution of 
gum-arabic, in water, to which a small quantity of vinegar 
has be6n added; or von may, in^ltead thereof, moisten the 
surface only with wnite of egg: when dry, lay the under 
side of the glass, which has not been moistened, oQ^e de¬ 
sign you want tOfCopy, and with a soft red lead pencil trace 
the whole that 7 ou wish for. Then, havlng*b sheet of white 
paper properly moistened, lay it imon your pencil drawing, 
an^ pressing it on therglass, take on the paper before the egg 
liquor is re-dissolved, and you will have your design trans¬ 
ferred upon the paper from the glass. 


9C6. To preserve PepcU am Chatk Drawings, * 

Ist, Get a pan, or tub,csaffidently spacious to admit tlie 
drawing horizontally; fill it with deafi water, and run the 
drawing thro^h in that diraition; then lay it on something 
* fiat to diT. This will take off the loose lead. 

2 cLly, Fiiyhe same vesse], a second time with rathkr motb 
than one-fliira*new milk, and the remaining put dean 
water, through which run the drawing again horiz<mtally) 
and Isaveiit to dry 48 befpre.' v 

Do ndt lay the drawing,.whiie wet, on any coloured wood, 
such as maho^y, dtc.^di will stain the paper in streaks. 
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Should milk be«scfivce> you may mix a Htde (in the pro¬ 
portions above-men||ioned)* in a tca-cup, and venire to rt'n 
the drawing lightly over with a^mel-hair pencili the water 
having already taken off the superfluous le^^ and. in som# 
d^^/fixied the other: but be particularly Ugll^t with the* 
pencil^ never touching die drawing twice in* the same«place. 


927. Method of setting Drawings. • 

A solution of alum water^^n which th^ drawing is ft) be 
dipped (not washed on with a brush, as it would smear) 
will answer the purpose extremely weU. * 


92B. Wdshjbr preserving Drawings»made with n Black Lead 
• pencil^ or with Hard BlcudmChalk. * • 

A thin waft of isinglass wilhflx either black leader hard 
^black chalk, &c. so as to prevent their rubbing out; or the 
same effect, may be product by the simple application of 
skimmed milk; The best way of uskig ^e latter, is, to lay 
the drawing ^at upon the surface of the milk, and th^, 
taking it^up expeditiously, to hang ait by one comer 
drains and dries. The milk must be perfectly free from 
cream, or it will grease the paper. • 


929. Easy Method of taking off a perfect dopy of a Print or 

Drawing. 

Take apiece of clear lantern horn; l&y it upon the print or 
picture you wish to take off; then, with a crow-([ui^ dipped 
m Indian ink, draw every stroke of the outline upon the 
horn; wlien dry, breathe upon that side of the horn whereon 
, you made your draught, thme or /our timeg, luid place it 
directly on a damp piece of clean white pa])or, with the 
drawn side downwards; then pressing it hard with the palm 
of your hand, th^ drawing will,stick to yous paper, and the 
hom come oft* clear. 

&0. To make a ^yramngtdesh or Frgt\i^^» 


Gav|^ a frame to be made of a reasonable size, so that a 
pretty large piece of crown glaia ii^y re^ upon it,#upported 
oy a ledge at the boftom parr, wl^pre, by two hingcl, it may 
be fastened to ^drawer of the same dimension, which may 
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be divided to seoPtre for pen^ ink^ and papei, and other small 
li'wcnsilsjtgr instruments for drawing. ,To the top of the 
frame fix two stays, by which the frame may be raised higher 
ix lower, as occasion may require. 

• a The irfapner of using the frame is thus; lay the priiili or 

drafwing you intend to copy on the glass, and'fasten a sheet 

oi;.piece of fine white paper, with some wafers or psT^te, upon 

ip«if it he in the daytime, place the back, after you have 

r^cd the fi-arne to a pi^cr height, against the window, hut 

if night, put a lamp behind it, and you will see every stroke 

of the print or drawing, which, with your pen, you may 

copy very accurately, and finish according to the manner you 

think proper; if it be a solid piece which you intend to copy, 

then place it behind the .desk, and having fastened your. 

paper in the frame/*put the lamp so as to produce a strong 

shade on the object you have’tefen-e you todkaw, and you 

will plainly see to trace the shape with your pen, or black 

lead pencil; after which, shadr it in the manner it appears * 

to you without the desk. 

^ *■ 

931. Directions for jointing Rjooms, Railsc. 

Rra lead must be ground with linseed oil, and used very 
thin, it being the priming or first colouring; when used, 
some drying pils must be put to it. 

m ** 

932. To prepare dpying Oil and Paint, 

Put a Scots pint (t%o English quarts) of linseed oil in a 
pan, with a pint of burnt umber; boil it gently two hours; 
prepare this without doors, for fear of fire in the nouse ; when 
It settles it will be fit for use; pour the clear ofi*, Lnd use it 
with the white lead; the dregs will do for tlic red lead. 

933. For the Second Primistg. 

Take a hundred weight 'of white lead, with an equal 
'quantity of Spanish white in bulk but not in weight - grind 
them prettXeStiff with linsefd qil; ikhen you use it, put in 
some of the {d>6ve-mentioned drying oil, with a little oil of 
turpentine ; but do not lay on this till the first coat» very 
dry. • t , - 
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93k To mahe^utfi/*andjinish Painting* ,• 

Mix a quantity of whitenings very stiff, with linseed oil, 
and^lrying oil, equal quantities; when it cannot be wrought* 
by uw fian^l, ^ore whitening must be added, and'bcat u^' 
with a ni|llet, till it is stiffer than dough when the secOhd 
^iriiuing IS dry, stop all holes and cracks with the putty; 
when hard and dry lay on the last mint, viz. grini>tne btst 
white Ica^ very stiff with linseed oif; when used jmt sqme 
of tlie drying oil to it, and oil of turpentiife: this will pre¬ 
serve out-works a long time. 0 

N. B. For rooms, ami places withiq doors, your own fan6y 
must direct you to the colours,*only jirocecd as abSve. 

• • • • • 
f‘35. To’prejftare Blue Cii^our from ^erdifiins. • 


Take sal-ammoniac and verdigris, of eacli six ounces; mix 
Alicin wcU togetlur with watgr of tartar to a pastef put this 
into *a vial, tmd Ijto}) it close; let it stand for several days, 
and you will have a fine blue colour. • • * 


93f». L( ud-culourul Pifin/for pn^erving Iron. 


Take a small quantity of common lit|^argc, and place it 
over thiffire in a shovel; afterwards, when sufficiently warm, 
scatter over it % little flower of brimstone? wKich will in¬ 
stantly convert it into a blackish colour, ami which, when 
ground in oil, makes a gootl dark lead colour. It dries qui^k, 
gets remarkably hard, and resists the* weather better than 
any other lead colour. , 


937. Cheap black Paj^tfronp and mineral Substances. 

Take of the blueish marly stone, found in c^iiper, tin, and 
lead mines (principally in the cqpiier mines), and of iron 
stone, and of flno bide marie of slate, and of ochre, equal 
quantities, and reduce them by grinding or pounding to a 
very*fing jiowdcr. To any given quantity of the above-men¬ 
tioned materials, wlu.'n f^t together, add one-c^\\(h of their 
weight of lamp-black, so that ihire will be ^ven-eighths of 
tlie earthy or mineral substances, and one-eighth of Uie lamp¬ 
black. This produces a sujiei^l black p§int for w«od,4ronf 
canvas, or any other Uiing for wh^h paint is used :*but for 
the purpose of uiiug such paint, it^muSt be ground *(01 the 
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.usual manner of grinding colours) ^ith oil, as commonly 
(Kone by' colourmen or painters (their siled oil is to be pre¬ 
ferred); and the same when mixed and made up as other 
''paint generally is, may be used with the brush as in con)mon 
practice, Ivory black may be substituted, hut 'for* general 
piiiposes the lafn^black is preferable. 

«* To yoAre brown Paint. 

Take green ipuriate of cofiper, diluted with about ten 

I iarts of distilled or rain water; then pour in pru&siate of 
ime untL the whole is precipitated; the prussiate of ccfpper 
is then ta,be well washed, wijth cold water, on the filter, and 
to be dried without he^t. 

039. To prepare the heautifd Colour called Naples Yellow. 

The beautiful yellow colour, commonly sold under the 
name of Naples yellow,*- is weL known. Thos( who buy it 
are often imposed upen, by being told that it is a substana' 
iwoduced from Mount Vesuvius, but ir is now known to lu* 
a cepposition by art. The proo ss is composed of the fol¬ 
lowing substances, viz. one pound of antimony, one pound 
and a half of lead, half an ounce of alum, and the same 
quantity of common salt. The antimony and leifit shouM 
be calcined together, afterwards the other irgredieiits added, 
and then the whole mixture undergoes a second calcination. < 

t 

940. ’ Another Metl^pd. 

To procure this colour, take twelve ounces of white lead, 
three ounces of diaphoretic antimony, .alum andisal-ammo- 
niac, of each one ounces- AU these nfUst be ground together-^ 
dry, upon a levigating stone; they must then be put into an 
open crucible, and exposed to a gentle ^re for some hours; tlie 
fire is afterwards to be increased during a certain time; and 
finally, the mixture is to continue three hours in a degree of 
heat s^dent to keep the crudble^red hot. The naser will 
then be Ibmd to have squired a beautiful yellow colour. 
If it is widied to be more of the colour of gold, a greater 
quantity of diaphoretic antimony and sal-ammoniac must be 
kdded ^e otner'ingreilienb'. 

It is probable that instead of diaphoretic antimony, the 
gray calx of entimony might be made use ef* 
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941. Mrs, Hookers ^etMd of preparing and umlffinEr ^ 
Comjmsition* for J^ainiing in Imitation of the Ancient 
Grecian Manner. ‘ 


Putdnto \ g^zed earthen vessel four ounces and a l&alf of* 
gum-arab^^ and eight ounces, or half a pint, (wine mcaburt) 
cold spring water; when the gum is dissolved, stir in s^* 
ven ounces of gum-mastic, which been washed, dri«!d„ 
picked, ai^l beaten fine. Set ithc earthen vessel ooiitainmg 
the gum-water and gum-mastic over a slow*fire, continually 
stirring and beating tliem hard with a spoon, ii^ order to 
dissolve the gum-masti« ;^hen sufficiently boiled, it will ifo 
longer appear transparent, but tirill become opaque*and stiff, 
like a pa«te. As soon as this is tho cAst^* and the gmn<*water 
and mastic are quite boiling,,without ^ing them off*tlie 
fire, add five ounces of white wax, broken qito small pieces, 
stirring and heating the different ingredients tog^her, till 
file wax is p^^rfectly melted, :ftid has boiled. Then take the 
comiiosition off the fire, as boiling it longer than necessary 
would only harden the wax, and prevent its mixing so weD 
afterwards with water. M^icn the cqpposition is tal^n off 
the hre, and in the glazed earthen vessel, it should bebeSten 
hard, and whilst hot ^but n6t boiling) lyix with it, by de¬ 
grees, a^nt (wine measure) or sixteen ounces more of cold 
spring water: th|;n strain tlic composition, as ^ofne dirt will 
boil out of the gum-mastic, and put it into bottles; the com^ 
position, if pro]>crly made, should be like a cream, and tjpe 
colours when mixed with it as smooth as witli oil. The me¬ 
thod of using it, is to mix with the composition, upon an/^arthen 
pallet, such colours, in powder, as arc used in painting with 
oil, and sueh a quant^y of the^composition to be mixed with 
4hc colours as to render them of thc«usual consistency of oil 
colours; then paint with fair water. The colours, when 
mixed with the composition, inay«be laid on either thick or 
thin, as may best Siit your subjQct; on which account, this 
composition is very advantaf^ous, where any particular 
transparancy of colourim^ is requir^; but in most cases it 
answers best if the colours be laiihon thick, and ^i^ey require 
the same use of the brush as if painting with body colours, 
and the*tome brushes as used in*oil painting. The colours, 
if ground dr^, whenenixed with the composition^ indy b^ 
usM by putting e little fair water ever diem; but it Is less 
trouble to put sedhe water when the colourf ane obseWd to 
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be grQ,wing dry. In painting WiHli tl£s composition^ the co¬ 
lours blend without difficulty when wejft, and even when dry 
the tints may easily be united by means of a brush and a 
very sinall quantity of fair water. W'^hen the painliqg is 
‘'finished^ ^ut some white wax into a glazctj^ caithen)vessel 
over « slow fire^ and when melted^ but not boiling, witn a 
hard brush cover the painting with the wax, and when col^ 
•tsike a moderately hot ^ron, such as is used for ironing linen, 
an^ so cold as not to hiss, if tcudicd with any thin|^ wet, and 
draw it lightly 6‘ver tlie wax. The painting wilt ajipear as 
if under cloud till the wax is perfectly cold, as also what¬ 
ever the picture is painted upon is q’lite cold; hut if, when 
so, the painting should not &ppcar sufficiently clear, it may 
be hehl before the fire,' sc far from it as to melt the wax but 
slowly; or the wait may be melted by holding a hot pukir at 
such a distance as to melt it gently, especially such ]}aTts of 
the pictitfc as should not appear sufficiently transparent or 
brilliant; for the oftencr heal is applied to the picture, thi^ 
greater will be the trajiis])arency and brilliancy ot colouring; 
but the contrary effect would be produced if too sudden or 
too at a degree of heat was applied, or for too long a time, 
as it would draw the wax too much to the suriace, and might 
likewise crack the jiaint. Should the coat of wax put over 
the paintinp when finished, appear in any part fft/cven, it 
may be remedied by drawing a moderattdy hot iron over it 
again, as before-mentioned, or even by scraping the w’ax wuth 
a knife; and should the wax, by too great or too long an a{)- 
plication of heat, form into bubbles at particular places, by 
applying a poker heated, or even a tobacco-pipe made hot, 
the bubbles would subside; or such defects may be ri moved 
by drawing any thing hard over the u(ax, which would close 
any smali cavities. ' • 

Wien the picture is cold, rub it with a fine linen cloth. 
Paintings may be executed in this manner upon wood (hav¬ 
ing first pieces«of wood let in behind, across the grain of the 
w^, to prevent its warpinf), canvas, Card, or plaster of 
Paris. The plaster of Paris would require no otlier<prcpara- 
tion thanwniKlBg some fint plaster of rdris, in powder, with 
edd water, the thickness of a cream ; then put it on a look- 
Ihg-^lass, having first ma(b a frame of bees'-wax'on the 
looking-gilass, thefform«and thickness you would wish the 
plaster^of Paris to be of, and when diy take it off, and there 
will be'^ a vexf i^nooth surface to paint uhon. 'NVood and 
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canvaf. are best covcrci^with some gray tint, |»ixc(I'wi{h thf 
same composition of ^ra-arabic, ^m-mastic, and \^ax, an^ 
of tlie same sort of rolours as before-mentioned, before the 
disign is begun, in order to coVbr the grain of tht wood or 
the fbreada^ of the canvas. Paintings may also be tdone in * 
tho sa*ine manner, with only gum-water and giAn-mastic,* 
prepared 4he same way as the mastic and«wSxbut iifsteMl 
^f putting seven ounces of mastic, and, when Iwilin^, addij^ 
five ounct'S of wax, mix twelve oun^'S of gum-mastic wftb 
the gmn-tvater, prepart'd as Mentioned ii^ the first part of 
this receipt; before it is put on the fire, and when sufficiently 
boile<l and beaten, and is a little cold, stir in, by degrees^ 
twelve ounces, or thrcciqftarterg of ^ pint (wine nq^asure) 6r 
cold spring water, and afterwards gtrajn it. It would be 
equally “iwacticable painting witlf waXjJilonc, dissolved in 
gum-water in the following snanner: Take twelve ounces, 
or thrce-<jiiarters of a pint (whic iaeasur«) of coltbspring 
«^'atcT, and four ounces and ^half of gum-arabic, 4 >ut them 
into‘a gla/:< d earthen vessel, and when the gum is dissolved, 
add eight ounces of white wax. Pit tl'fc earthen vessel, 
with the guiB-watcr and wax, upon a slow fire, and sljr 
tliem till tiie wax is dissoliM, and has boiled a fewmin)^tes; 
tlicn take them off the fire, and throw them into a basin, as 
by reny^ung in the hot earthen vessel athc wax would be¬ 
come rather hard; beat the gum-water and w^x till quite 
cold. As tbire^s but a small proportion of*water in com¬ 
parison to the quantity of gu|b and wax, it w*ould be 
necessary, in mixing this conipositio 9 with the eoloursyto 
put also some fair water. Should the composition he so 
made as to occasion the ingredients to separate in the bottle, 
it will be(^onie equally serviceable, if shaken Jjefore used, to 
mix with the colourc. • * • 

• • • • * 

91*2. To ckan Oil Paintings. * 

If smoked, or ^serytlirty, take s^lale urine, in which a little 
common salt is dissolvA.'d: rub tiicm over *with a woollen 
cloth dipped in that, till you think them quite clean, then* 
^ith a sponge wa^i tlism over with fair water: then dry 
them, and rub them over wifti clean clntlf. 

943. *Ty tahe off] instiinll^, from a Print or Picture. 

Make a water of s*oap aiid^lum* witli which wet a clotti 
or x>apcr ; lay ilyeithcr on a print t)r pictiure, and pais it once 
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VndeiP the rolling press, then going roun/^l tlie other side to 
.^e it up, you uml have a ve?y fine copy of whatever you 

snail ha^^ laid it upon. * 

« 

^*^944. • 7h clean and whiten Prints or Engravifft^st ^ ^ 

fill a gla^s bottle with a mixture compoi^d of one 
• pl^t of the red oxyd of lead, or minium, and tliree parts of 
the muriatic acid; anclfliaving closed the mouth of the bottl< 
with a glass stopper, put if in a cool place not cx})«sed to the 
light. A certain heat will then be produced, which is an 
indicatioif that new combinations are formed. The oxyd of 
the lead abandons a cox^ider^blepdrtton of its oxygen, which 
remains combined vtith^thc liquor: the latter then acquires 
a beaiftifhl gold cqjpur, ahd assumes the odour ofllie oxy¬ 
genated muriatic acid. It hokls in solution a small portion 
of the lead, which doestnot. In the least, injure it*; effect. It 
is necessary that the bottle shopld be of strong glass, and thw 
stopper be well secured, in order to prevent the elastic vapour 
which rises froril /orting it out. irhcn you employ the 
Ij^uor thus prepared, take a large pane of g]%ss, and raise a 
kiiuVof border of whiterwax aroudU its edge, about.two inches 
in height, and every way equal. By these means you form 
a sort of trough, into wiiich put the prints, and ugur over 
them a little fresh urine, or water mixed with a portion of 
GKgal!. At tkc end of three or four days, jfcmr off wliich of 
these liquids you have employed, and supply its place with > 
warm water, which ought to be changed every three or four 
hours, until it comes off perfectly cloar. IVhen the matter, 
with which the mints are dirtied, is of a resinous colour, 
which sonietintes nappens, dip them in a little alcohol; after¬ 
wards suffer all the moisture* fo drahi off^ and cover tlu.' 
pnrints withtthv liquor of the oxygenated muriatic acid made * 
by minium. Place on thq edges of the wax anotlier pane of 
glass, of the same size as that below, ih ovler that you ina) 
not be too much incommoded by the smell.of the acid; and 
•you will plainly see the yellowest prints resume tlieir ori¬ 
ginal whitiness. One or two hours ^'ill Ue sufficient to prcT- 
duce the <!esire<t effect. Htiviiig then poured off the acid, 
wash the prints several times in jmre water, and dry tlicm 
iy thc^sury •- 
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945. J'o make Mezwtintos. • 

• • . 
Mezzotintos are made in the following manner*^ Take a 
well-polished copper-plate, and/ beginning at the corner, 
rak(teor /urrow the surface all over with a knife oi; instru-* 
inc^t fnadc*fordtlie purpose, first one way and thendthe other,* ' 
till the wj^olc is of a regular roughness, wfthout the*lefet 
smooth part to be seen; in wliich state, if*a paper W|i to he , 
worked from it at the copper-plate it womd b& all o^is 
black. this is done, Ihe plate is rubbed over w^lth 

diarcoal, or black lead, and then the desi^ is drawn with 
white chalk; after which, the outlines are tracef1«out, and 
tlie i)late finished, by sciapin^ off the roughness^ so as 
leave the figure on the plate. The outlines and deepest 
shades are not scraped at all, the next sl^es arc sevaped but 
little, the next more, and so«on, till the shades gradifUlly 
falling off’ leave the paper white, in^which places thg platf' 
neatly burnished. , 

. * * . * 

S)4fi. Tojud^^ <,f Transspartnf Cohu%sJhr»Painfinff. 

Transparent colours should be so clear, when mixed witli 
abundanci?*t>f water, as to communicate a strong tint inffthout 
in the smallest degree plastering or concealing the paper, 
&c.: htuce their designation. The best of every kind art 
made from either vegetable or animal substanocs, minerals 
-beine: cxtninely* difficult to prepare, equally so to work 
* witli water, and many of them very subject to change. 


917. To jtnpan- Iron] lA'aves for Miniature Painters. 


Take tl^c ivory leaf, or 1^ble-on which the painting is 
,to be made, and, having clctnsed it, rub it over with thj 
juice of garlic. This takes off thit greasiness which is so 
much coinplained of, as preventi^ the colours from taking 
on the ground, aiwl which is not ouierwise to be remedied by 
thw use of soap or’even gall. It is, howeve/, efTectually re- 
mjavTcl 1^' the above simple preparation. 

# ® ^ ^ 

9t8. Tlow to stencil, or multtph/ Patterns, for working 

• Muslins, ii)T. 

^ITien a print or dtawhig is to be copied in tht^u^y, it 
nigst be placed ^pon a sheet of white paper, and th^ outline 
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prick(^(l througj^ bolh with a pin or ncedh.: ttie pierced sheet 

jfnay then be laid on a second clean one, and a mublin bag of 

^wderc'd charcoal shook or rubbed o\-‘r it, when, upon ro- 

movlng the former, the latter will be found a perfect copy. 

< ** 

949. • To mail e nn exccUeni Smelling BoHle. 

^ahe an ‘equal quantity of sal-ammoniac and uiislaked 
* li^c, Ifc^nd them separate, then mix and put them in u 
^ttle to smell to. Bc^dre you put in the abo\ e, dro]> two 
or ♦three drops nf the essence of bergamot in die buttle, 
then cork it close. A drop or two of ether, added to tin 
T same, wil$ greatly improve it. 

9J0. To makv F(-'s&a?ninc Buffer, or Pomatum. 

Hog s lard nielteu^ and wel\ washed in fair water, laid an 
iiioh thick in a dish^ and strewed over witli jessamine 
flowers* ^ill iral^ibe the scent, and make a very fragiant 
pomatum, ^ 

9ol. To make Milk of Boxes. ' 

‘ Tp anc pint of rose vjater, add wnc ounce of oil of alrnoiuh, 
and ten drops of the oil of tartar. 

N. B.—Let the oil of tartar be poured in last. 

952. * , Wash for the Skin. 

Four ounces of pot-ash,-four ounces of rose-water, luo 
oufices of pure brandj, and two ounces of lemon juice ; put 
all these into two quarts of water, ami when you wash, put 
a table-l|>oonful or tivo of the mixture into the basin of 
water you intend washing in. , 

9*53. Meihod tf eTfractiuii' Essences from Flowers. 

Procure a quantity of the petals of apy flowers w’hich hat i* 
an ag;reeable fi^grance; card thin layers, of cotton, which 
dip into the finest Florence ‘or Lut^ta oilsprinkh* a small 
quantity of fine salt on the flowers, and lay tliem, a Vyih* (d 
cotton, and a layer of flow^s, until an varthen vessel' or a 
wide-mouthed ^ass bottle is'full. Tie the top close with a 
bladder, then lay the vessel in a south as])ect to the heai, of the 
wn, Aid ill fifteen days, when-uncoverotl, a fragrant oil may 
be squeezed away from the whole mass, little inferior (if 
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that flower is xnada of) to 
Otto or Odour of Rosefc * 


the dear auii valued^ 


df/yiestence (f Lavef^ter^ o? other A,ro* 


954. To make the _ 

tic Hems. 

» H *a 

Take off ue blossoms from the stalks^ whioh V^ust be. cut 
fresh at swn-rising in warm weather; spread the blosimg 
9a a white linen cloth> and lay them in the shade for tirent}s< 
four hours; after which; stan^ or Imtise them; then put* 
them, immersed in warm water; into the still; near a m, 
and let them infuse for the space of five or six hourS; so 
closely covered thatnothi^ may exhale from it; afllr which • 
time, take off the covering, and quiokly put on the helm, 
and lute it carefully. You must^^ia the beginnii^, ^aw 
over half*the quantity of the water you put in. If take 
away the receiver, you w^ll sed the quintessence on the sur¬ 
face of the water, which* you iday easily separate frdm it. 
'IShen put the distilled water hack a^in, and distil it over 
again, till there appear no more of me quintessence on the 
water. You may distil this water foflr arrive times over, 
according as you perceive the quintessence upon it. • 

. The best* distilling utensfls ror this hrork are those fdl4he 
balneum marup, or sand bath; meanwhile you may, after 
* the comjjton method, distil the ingredients on an open Are. 
But if you intend to make quinte^nce for waters, you may 
make use of comiflon salt, in order to extract thd morequint- 
lessence of any blossom. • 

Take four pounds of blossoms of any aromatic plant, anfl 
infuse in it six quarts of water. If you use salt to bring 
your infublon to a ferment, add half a pound of cdtnmon 
salt to it , , 

4)55. To obtain Aromatic Oils from the PcUifJe yfiich cn- * 
velopes the Seeds of the Lauras Sassafras, and Ijiarus 
B€n%oin. ^ * •* 

The method ofpbtaining these oils is, to the pellicle 
which surrounds the seeds of the sassafras and benjamin- 
trie, in ^ater, when«theyffloat^upjn its surface, fngn which 
th^ may be skimmed with a spoolu * 

That^of the sassafras differs materiaUy from the oil ob¬ 
tained mnn the bark of the tfdt thii^ tree. Itn aroma 
is difibrent, it is mucA lighter,*ai)d it congeals in a tii^er 
degree of heat. ^ • 
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T&e oil of (he benzoio-tree is a delightful aroma^c, is 
' very ludammable, and might lA used as a spice in food^ and 
in all those diseases in which the u%atic oils are useful. 
It has been tried with siuihess^ as ai|||lgrnal application, in 
, a case *of severe chronic rheumatismPChie half noued of 
^he pelUfte, of, the seeds will yield several ounce measures 

• 9S6. *’ Eau de Luce. 

•Take of spirit of wine one dunce, spirit of sal-agimoniacum 
four ounces, oil of amber one scruple, white Castile soap ten 
grains. 'Digest the soap and oil m the spirits of wmc, add 
the amironiacum, and shakp ther^ well together. 

957. Te make Hungary Water. 

Take a quantity of the dowers of rosemary, put them into 
a glaas retort, tiiid pour in as imtch spirit of wine as the 
flowers can imbibe; dilute the retort well, and let the 
flowers macerate for six days, then distil ii in **. sand heat. 

^958. To make Otio (or Odour) of lto,sts. 

I'&k the leaves of ruses from fill seeds and stalks, put them 
in a clean earthen vessel, glazed within, or a clean wooden 
vessel. Pour spring water on them, so as to coyer them; 
set the vessel m the sun in the morning at rising, and leave 
it in the sunshine till sunset; then take them into the 
house; repeat this for six or seven days, ampin three oi* 
ibur days there will be a tine yellow oily matter on the sur¬ 
face of the water; and, in two or three days more, tliere 
will appear a scum upon the surface, which is die otto of 
roses. This may be ti^en up with cotton, and squeezed into 
a phial with the Anger and riumb. 

Remardi.-^lt is susfiected that there is some mistake in 
this receipt, and it haa parsed to the public through very 
many hands. It was publidicd in the 7'raiisaction8 of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, on t the authority of Dr. D. 
Monro, of London, who received it ifrom* Major Macl^nzie, 
who again got it from an officer of hls^borps, who^e name is 
not mentioned. 

The account given hj Polier in the Transactions of the 
I Benga^Society ia very ffifih::^ent. It is needless to detail it, 
for ills exactly tne process of an Eiflopean distiller: coho* 
badoK on fresh leaves, and exposure to slight cold, to con- 
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• • • 

geal the eBsential oM, ^hich is drimmed off or takeii up by* 
cotton, and squeezed into phfals. » * •’ 

It is conjectured, ftat in the manufacture or production 
of otto, which is tliou||||it to be potable in the East, and 
the fcveisc jn EuropeTthe difference cannot he in the price, 
of khour, or similar circumstances, which ^uxapem sIdU 
would moiarthan coraptnsate; but in the feet, ^t there k 
^market for rose-waU'r in the JE^st, from the quantity usd 
in washing hands, sprinkling rqonis hid garments, and simi-' 
lar purpossa, to which the demand of the European apoth^ 
cary and confectioner is comparatively insignificant. It is 
but a thin film of congealed essential oil which a grIkt quan«« 
tity of rose-water will affdid; and aftir it is takers on, the 
water is still very good In India may«be sold; in Europe 
it is wasfi*; fqr to employ it in feesh distillations is cfeajrly 
to waste a manufactured article. 

* • 

To make Lip Salve* • 

Take an otfncc of white wax and ox marrow, tl^ee ounces 
of white poinamm, and melt all in h bttfi heat; add a 
drachm of alkaiet, and stir it till it acquire a reddish 

960 . jfh mailt the celehraUd Pomade Divint. 


According to Dr. Ikddocs, this composition is as follows, 
viz. beef marrow twelve ounces, steeped in water* ten days^ 
and afterwards itf rose'-water tw<.*nty-four houik; flowers of 
licnjainin, pounded storax. and Florentine orris, of each half 
an ounce; cinnamon, a quarter of an ounce; and clove anh 
nutmeg, a quarter of an ounce. The whole to be put in an 
earthen visscl, closely covered down, to keep in the Tames, 
and being suspended in water paile to boil three hours; after 
which, the whole is to be straifiefl and put into hotijes. 

9CI. To make Sop Pomatum, 

Take what quantity*of hog*s laid you choose to make; 
cut it down in singll pieses, and* cover it with dear spring 
water, changing it every twenty-four hours for eight uays ; 
whbn it if quite whitpj pul it into a pan, and melt jt over a 
clear fire; when it is all melted, strain it, andfput to it some 
essence ijf lemon to perfume it: so keep it for use. 

962. To fmle JffardPtm/Mtum'! *• * 

For hard pomt^um, blanch ihe*hog*B lard in thcsBame 

• • x2 
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manner^ as allb some mutton ^uet, boil them together 
'with*a'‘little white wax; scent it wit^i essence of lemon or 
lavender^ then make rounil paper cases^ and When cold turn 
down ^e other end^ and keep it for we. 

^63. ^ Genuine Windsor Soap, * 

To make this lainous soap for washing thehaftUSj shaving, 
&c. noithing more is necessary than to slice the best whiie 
soap as thin as pomtle, melt it in a stew-pan over a slow 
fil’e, scent it well with oil of caraway, and then pSUr it into a 
frame or mould made for that purpose, or a small drawer, 
adapted"in size and form to the quantity. When it has 
stoofl three or four ddys in a dry situation, cut into square 
pieces, and it is ready fo|r use. By this simple mode, substi¬ 
tuting any more itvourite scent for that of caraway, all per¬ 
sons may suit themselves with a good perfumed soap at the 
most'trifling ex^nse.' Shaving boxes may be at once filled 
with th^melteii soap, instead of a mould. •' 

964. Fo prepare Aromatic Vinegai, 

^ T^e of common vinegar any quantity; mix a sufficient 
quStatity of jx)wdercd^ chalk, or common whitening, with U, 
to destroy the acidity. Then let the white matter subside, 
and pour off* the ihsipid, supernatant liquor; aftwwards let 
the white powder be dri^, cither in the open air, or by a Are. 
When it is dry, pour upon it sulphuric aad (oil of vitriol),^ 
as long as white acid ftmes continue to ascend. Stone vessels 
are the properest to ‘be used on this occasion, as the acid will 
not act upon them. This product4s the acetic acid, known 
in the" shops by the name of aromatic vinegar. The sim¬ 
plicity and cheapness of this process points it out as a very use¬ 
ful and fommodious one for |iarifying prisons, hospital-ships, 
and housi^s, where coniagion is presumed or suspected, the 
white acid fumes diffusing themselves quickly around. 

If any one Js desirous of obtaining the acid in a liquid 
state, the appvatus of NoOth presents a'convenience for the 
purpose. It must of course be collected in water. But the 
muriatic add is cheaper, and mudh more expansible. 

965, To increase the Growth of Hair. 

Hartshorn beat smaU, an^ mixed with oil, being rubbed 
upon the head of person^ who have lost their hair, wiU cause 
it to grow again as at fipit. 
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966. To ffomMe thekGrowth of Hai^, 

Mix equal parts of*olive oil and spirits of rosemi^^ and’ 
add a few drops of oil of nutm^. If the hair be rubbed 
evert ^ith a little of this Uniment; and the proppr- ' 
tioibbeVery gradually augmented^ it will answer efery pur^ * 
pose of inoseasing the growth of hair, much more* eifeotilally 
than can be attained by any of the boasting empiriqil pr^ 
paradons which are imposed on the eifdulous purchaser. * • 

967. To %now whether Hair Ppwder is ddulierated with 

Lime* ^ 

Put a little crude sat-Anmopiac, in powder, to#the sus-* 
pected hair powder, and add a little water to the mix« 

ture, ancf btir it about; if the pow&er baen adftlidirajed 
with lime, a strong smell of volatile alkali will arise from 
this mixture. * • • 

9?8. ■ , To perfume Hair Powder, 

Take one drachm of musk, four ou 1 kce% df lavender blos¬ 
soms, one and # half drachm of dvet, and half a drachm o{ 
apibergris ;«pound the whofb togetherpand pass it thrdbgh a 
sieve, l^reservc this mixture in well-stopped bottles, and 
* add mo]|;f,or less thereof, as agreeable, in your hair powder. 


969. Prejjarntuwi of the Greek Water (or the*Solution oj 
I Siloerf for the converting red orjiight~coloured Hair into a 
deep JBrown J, • 


Take silver filings and dissolve them in spirit of nitre* 
The spirit of nitre, and the silver, being put in a nfattrass, 
must be placed, first, in a gepde isand heat, and afterwards 
removed wnere the fifuid ma)sbe made to boil'for a short 
*time. Being taken out of the sand-heat, whik yat*hot, add 
as much water as may have evaporated during me boiling; 
and, when the solutiofi is ^wn 2 »ld, decant ofiT the clear 
fluid from tlie sediment, af there'be any, and ftie undissolved 
part.of the silver filings; which may ^ dissolved after- 
w&rds, oy adding ipore «piri^ of nitre, and repeating the 
same treatment. * • * 


(Luipir caustic dissolved in water ia precisely the same. It 
is sold by the chemists for a^dht half-a-crown ai^ oqpce 
the salt 18 more purS and chHper* than* it can be made in 
small quantities.^ * • 
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. Note. —Thf solution of silrer, tlms obtained^ with coiu- 
«mon v^ter, is the Greek water ^sed for turning red or light- 
ookmr^ hair to brown. Its efficacy may be greatly im¬ 
proved by washing the hair before the application of the 
water,* with common water in which some soda has been 
^SBolved'. ^ The proportion may be an ounce and a half of 
pui^ soda to a pint of the water; but it require a frequent 
rppeti^pn to change the colour of the hair; and care mubt 
' be taken that a sufficient qi^antity of water be added to di¬ 
lute the solutiofi, to prevent its destroying the Isair, or, per¬ 
haps, excoriating the skin by its causticity. At least double 
,the quantity of water should be therefore added. 

The hair must Arstbe cleaned from powder and pomatum, 
with a small tooth-comb, and then washed with the soda 
an[l Water till all crease, pomatum, &c. be got out; then 
use the Gredc water in the following manner, first shaking 
the bottle: Take as much hair as can conveniently be wetted, 
and with>a bit of sponge, tiedj>n a little stick dipfied in tLe 
Greek water, wet the hair well, and so procted till aU is 
wetted; let it dry by sun, air, or fire, befoie you repeat it, 
which must be done four times, and must afterwards be 
wa^^ with the soda and water, all which may easily be 
done in eight hours. A cloth should be put on the shoulders, 
and do not let the-Greek water touch t& skin, or a 9 «little as 
possible. To make yourself expert, first try, according to 
the above directions, to dye a lock of hair tiiat is not growing 
on the head; and make the Greek water stronger or weaker, 
according as you find it necessary. 

970. < A more convenient Dye for the Hair. 

The defect of the preceding .composition is, that it stains 
the skin oA well as the this inconvenience does not 

attend tlia following preparation. 

Into a glass phial or uporcelain or clean-glazed earthen¬ 
ware vessel, fillM with strong clear lime«wator, put a little 
litharge in fin^ powder. The lime-water Will dissolve a por¬ 
tion of the litharge in the cold, and a neater quantity by 
the applij^ation of a bailing heat. liVheik the solution is com¬ 
plete, pour it iikto a bottle, and keep it stopped. More lime- 
water may be put to the refmaining litharn. By evarH>ration 
in a«retprt, the splution concentn^ted, and yields very 
small transparent crystals, abbut as soluble in water as lime. 

It bhu^ens the hair and the nails; bvt as it does not 
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affect the colour of*tb| skin, nor of aminalaoils, it mav 
applied every time thi face is washed, or the^ naia* 
combed. It is decomposed by the sulphats of alkUies ana 
sulphurated hydrogen gas, * 

* * * * ■ • 

971. JPbr taking away mperjlumis Hair, • * • 

Quicksi^r, two ounces; yellow orpimeM, one odhee; 
^rch, one ounce; litharge, one ounce; sift them |hrot^ 
silk, and dilute them with soim and fcater till they become* 
a paste, j^hoint the part, and let it dry ^ five minutM; 
then scratch off the hair with the nail. Wash immediatdy 
in Wiurm water.— From La Forest * L*Art de s9igner 
Pieds* * * • • * 

972. • Pearl White.* 

Bismuth dissolved in aqudfortis is pearl white. lliis, 
though at first it whitens, afterwards blackens the skin, as 
dn preparations f^m lead do^ and therefore non* of them 
are safely to1l)e used.—-Dr. Mayes’s Lectures. 

973. • For preserving ffte Nails. ^ 

’ One ounte of oil of bitter almondc^ one drachm of oil of 
tartar per deliquium; one ounce of prepared crabs-eyes. 
lilix up with essence of lemon to scent if. 

La Forest recommends rubbing the nails with lemon as a 
detergent. ‘ • 


974. Rules for Fly Fish i^. 

A fishing fly is a bait used in angling for various*kind8 of 
fish. Thq % is either natural or artificial. The chief of 
the natural flies are the stone fly,” found under hollow 
stones at the sides of rivers, between April and July; it is 
brown, with yellow streaks, and has large wings. The 
** green-drake, fimnd among stodes by river sides; it has a 
yellow body ribbed with gr^n ; it js long add slender, with 
idngs lyce a butterfly,*and is common in the spring. The 

oak fly,” found 4on the bqdy of an oak or a^, is of a 
brown colour, and common during the Airom^ months. 
The 'kpalmer fly or worm,” found on the leaves of plants, 
when it assumes the^fly state ^orn that of the cl^terg^lsry* 
it is much used in trout flshii%. The *^ant fly,” Ibund on 
ant hSls from to Septemb^. The " May fl|” is to 
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be found playing at the rivet Bide^^eBpeciBlly before rain. 
And Ae *‘Wck fly/’ which is to be round upon every haw¬ 
thorn after the buas are off. There are two ways to fisn with 
natural flies^ either on th^ surface of the water^ or a little 
underneath it. In angling for roach^ dace^ &c t thd* fly 
sfiould hd^allowed to glide down the stream^ the fish, but 
in e^ery still water we bait may he drawn \tp the fish, 
vi/l^ch npU make him eagerly pursue it. ^ 

* There are many sorte^’of artificial flies to he had at the 
shops; they are,made in imiiation of natural flies, and the 
rules for using them are as follow: Keep as far from the 
prater’s e^ge as may be, and fish down the stream with the 
sun at your back; the^line must hot touch the water. In 
clear rivers the anglei;.mu8t use small flies with slender 
wings, but in mudd^ waters a larger fly may be used. After 
rain, when the waters are nraddy, an orange-coloured £y 
may be used with advantage; in a clear day, the fly must 
be light osloured, and in dark-water the fly must be darkd 
Tlie Une should, in genersl, be twice aa tong'^as the rod*, 
but, after all, mticb Will depend upon a quick eye and active 
i^nd. Flies made for catching salmon m^^st have their 
wing!9^8tanding one behind the other. This fish is said to 
be attracted by the gaudiest colours that can be obtained ; 
the wings and tail should be long and spreading. «. 

975. To'prevent taking cold while Angling 

Avoid sitting upon the gf'ound, though it may appear dry, 
for the heat of the budy will cause a moisture which soon 
cools, and may be sensibly felt. If the angler, through age 
or infirmity, is incapable of standing long, a piece of coarse 
woollen clo^, doubled two or three times, will be very use¬ 
ful to sit upon, especially in fishing for barbel, roacn, and 
dace, where tUb angler is confined to one place. 

I 

976. 7b improve the Sport of Anglings tiy Attention to the 

J^rees. 

• 

Some attention should be paid to4he colour of an angler s 
dress; it is natural to conblude, that green would be most 
eli^ble, as it would vary little from those objects withjvhidi 
^sh a^ familiarised, such as trees growing near the sides eff 
rivers, and herban on the hanks; yet, as this particular 
colour qjdght be aisagreeidile to many, thp angler should 
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avoid all stroi^i; contrasts to those olgects, fisrticulasrly scav 
kt^ and very light colours. * . * •* 

977 . To intoxicate and take Fish, 

Make a j)aBte in the following manner: Take oooculus in- 
dkus* cummin seeds^ fenugreek seeds^ and^cojaafider see^s^ 
equal pants; reduce them to powder, and make them Into a 
^[laste, with rice, flour, and water; reduce this pfiste iyto 
small balls of the size of peas, and t||irow it into such pondfi 
or rivers where there are flsh, which, after egting thereof, will 
rise to the surface of the water almost motion!^, and will 

allow themselves to be taken out by the hand. 

* • • 

976. Method of making the heit Bird hiim, and 

Manner ^ using it, * 

Take, at midsummer, the hirk of hoilly, and pe€il from 
she tree so much of it as wij} fill a moderately lafj^e vessel; 
then put hr it i^mning water, and set it over ^the fire, and 
boil it till the grey and white bark ris^from*the green, which 
will take up sixteen hours: then separate the barks after the 
.water is visll drained away; then take all the green*bark, 
and lay it on the ground in a close place and moist floor, 
and cqyfr it over with green weeds, alk hemlocks, docks, 
thistles, and the like; thus let it lie ten or twelve days, in 
which time it iifUl rot, and turn to a filthy^liiny matter; 

* then put it into a mortar, and beat it till it TOoomes univer¬ 
sally thick and tough, without the discerning of any part^of 
the bark or substance ;«then take it out of die mortar, and 
carry it to a running stream, and there wash it ^fell, not 
leaving at^ foulness about ; then put it up in a very dose 
earthen pot, and let it'stand and purge for aiversdays toge- 

* ther, scumming it as often as any ^mness arkrs ior four or 

five days; when you perceive no more scum, then take it out 
of that pot, and<purit into anolber dean earthen vessel, 
cover it dose, an^ keepat for use. . * 

Whra you want to lue yourUme, take what quantity you 
think fit, and put 'it into* a mpkin, adding a mi{d part of 
goose or capon's grease, finely cUHfied, an^set them over a 
gentle ^re; let them melt together, and stir them conti¬ 
nually till ^ey are well incorppftsted ; then take it/ron the^ 
fire, and stir it till it*be cold. * * 

When your IjpM is edd, take four sods and warm them 

• * X 5 
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aflittleoirer the ; then take your lime*and wind it about 
the to^cif your rods^ then draw*your r^s asunder one from 
the other, and dose them again^ continually plying and 
4 working them together, till) by smearing one upon another, 
,irou har^e equally bestowed upon each rod a su^dei^ ]^ro- 
pertiqnof*tn^ Ume. * 

you lime anj^ strings, do it when the lime % very hot 
and at the thinnest, besmearing the strings on all sides, hy 
folding them together Slid unhiding them again. 

If you lime straws, it must be done lilmwiffi>when the 
lime is very hot, doing a great q^ntity together, as many as 
» you can l^ell grasp in your hand, tossing mem and working 
them befsre the fire till they«are all besmeared, every straw 
having its due moportion of lime. Having so done, put 
them in bscs of leather till you have occasion to use them. 

To prevent the freezing of your lime, either on twigs, 
busheiS, or straws, ytm must add a quarter as much of 
the oil d/ petroleum as of cppon's grease, mixing them 
well together, and then work it on your rods, ; and so it 
will ever keep mppld) tough, and gentle, and not be 
prejudiced should the weatW fr^ze ever so hard. 

979. Experienced Method of catchiTig Larkt. 

The cominon way of taking larks, of which so ifiany are 
used at our tables, is in the night, with thoie nets which are 
called trammels. These aye usually made of thirty-six yards > 
in length, and about six yards over, with six ribs of pack¬ 
thread, which, at the ends, are put 7 ;ii)on two poles of about 
sixteen deet long, and made lesser at each end. These are to 
be drawn over the ^ound by two men, and every five or six 
steps the net is made to toucl) the ground, other'i^rise it will 
pass oveiT the^birds without touching them, and they will 
escape. When they are felt to fly up against the net, it is 
clapped down, and then all are safe tLat are under it. The 
darkest nights^are properest for thi^ sport; and the net will 
' not only ti^e larks, but all other bhds that roost on the 
ground, among which are woodcocks,^ snipes, partridges, 
quails, fieldfares, and several bthers* 

980. Anoih^ Method. •’ 

In the depth of winter, people sometimes take great num¬ 
bers ofi^larks by nooses o^ horse-hair. Tbf method is this: 
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avoid all strong contrasts to those objects, particularly scaa- 
kt, and very light colours. * ^ 

977. To intoxicate and take Fish. 

Make a^aste in the following manner: Take coorulus in- 
dieus* cununia seeds, fenugreek seeds, and ^conabdt'r see^s, 
equal pasts; reduce them to powder, and make them Into a 
ipaste, with rice, flour, and water; reduce this pa^te iqto 
smaU balls of the size of peas, and t%row it into such ponds 
or rivers where there are flsh, which, after egting thereof, will 
rise to the surface of the water almost motionless, and will 
allow themselves to be taken out by the hand. • 

• •_*_ • 

978 . Method of making the heift Slon^ of Bird Bimf, and 

Manner af using it. * 

Take, at midsummer, the b^k of holly, and petfl from 
she tree so much of it as wi|j fill a moderately lal^e vessel; 
then put Uf it funning water, and set it over 'the fire, and 
boil it till the grey and white bark ris^from'thc green, which 
will take up sivteen hours : then separate the harks after the 
water is well drained away; then take all the green* bark, 
and lay it on the ground in a close place and moist floor, 
and co^^r it over with green weeds, hemlocks, docks, 
thistles, and the like; thus let it lie ten or twelve days, in 
which tiineit vflll rot, and turn to a filthyblimy matter; 

* then put it into a mortar, and beat it till it becomes univer¬ 
sally thick and tough, without the discerning of any part*of 
the bark or substance ;*thcn take it out of the mortar, and 
carry it to a lunning stream, and there wash it v^ell, not 
leaving aiy^ foulness about i|; then put it up in a very close 
earthen pot, and let it*stand and purge for uivers (].ays t(^e- 

* thcr, scumming it as often as any ibulness arises for four or 

five days; when you perceive no more scum, then take it out 
of that pot, and q)ur it into another dean earthen vessel, 
cover it dose, and^ keep it for use. , * 

When you want to pse your lime, take what quantity you 
think fit, and put ‘jt info*a pipkin, adding a nii{d part of 
goose or capon’s grease, finely daHficd, and*Bet them over a 
gentle ^re; let them melt together, and stir them conti¬ 
nually till they are well incorpafated ; tl^en take it/row the^ 
fire, and stir it till it*be cold. * * 

When your luno is cold, take ^our lods and warn them 

• ' X 5 
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af*littlcover the ; then take your Ijme^and wind it about 
the tods^ your rods^ then draw^your rods asunder one from 
the otner, and dose them again, continually plying and 
working them together, till', by smearing one upon another, 
vou havjK equally bestowed upon each rod a miflcicqt |iro- 
pertion of 1;he lime. « 

If you lime any strings, do it when the lime very hot 
and at the thinnest, besmearing the strings on all sides, by 
folding them together «ifd unfolding them again. 

If you lime s^aws, it must be done likcwise^^when the 
lime is very hot, doing a great quantity together, as many as 
> 3 'ou can it'ell m'asp in your hand, tossing them and working 
them befere the fire tiH they»are all besmeared, every straw 
having its due proportion of lime. Having so done, put 
them in cases of leather till you have occasion to use them. 

To prevent the freezing of your lime, either on twigs, 
bushed, or straws, yUu must add a quarter as much of 
the oil Of petroleum as of capon’s grease, mixing thea^^ 
well together, and then work it on your rods, Sea .; and so it 
will ever keep suppld, tough, and gentle, and vi^ not be 
prejudiced should the weather freeze ever so hard. 

979. Experienced Method of catching Larks, 

« , 

The common way of taking larks, of which so ifiany are 
used at our tables, is in the night, with tho?c nets which are 
called trammels. These aj^ usually made of thirty-six yards * 
in length, and about six yards over, with six ribs of pack¬ 
thread, which, at the*ends, are put v|)on two poles of about 
sixteen ieet long, and made lesser at each end. These ore to 
be drawn over the ground by two men, and every five or six 
steps the net is made to toucl| the ground, otherv^ise it will 
pass ovef* the, birds without touching them, and they will 
escape. When they are felt to fly up against the net, it is 
clapped down, and then all are safe that are under it. The 
darkest nights are properest for this sport; and the net will 
not only take larks, but all other birds that roost on the 
ground, among which are woodoocks,/snipes, poitridgcs, 
quails, fieldfares, and sevet*al others. 

n 980. Another Method. 

In the depth of winter, people sometimes take great num¬ 
bers 0 ^ larks by nooses ofr horse-hair. Th^ method is this: 
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take 100 or 300 |^ar^ of packthread i fa^n^ at evfcry 
inches, a noose made of double horse-hair; at eve^iwenjy 
yards the line is to %e pegged down to the ^ourid, and so 
left ready to take them. The tkne to use this is when the 
gr#an(]»is covered with snow, and the larks are to be allured 
ta^it*by ranie white oats scattered all the way amoy^ 
the noosoai They must be taken away qs 'sooVi as tbtee or 
dour are hung, otherwise the rest will be frightened; but 
thoi^h the others are scared awa^ where the sportsidan 
comes, they will be feeding af the otner en^ of the line, and 
the sport may be thus continued for a long time. 

a 

981. Breeding and Jh^na^ment Canary BirAs. 

• * 

CandVy birds, that are kept taide, wiy breed thruc Or four 
times in the year; they U3ud.ly begin in April and breed in 
May and June, though somctiihes in Julyaand August. 

• Towards the middle of March, begin to match ^our birds, 
putting one codk and one hen in a small cage: and when 
they have bewi so long together, thdt tljcy arc perfectly re¬ 
conciled and ivell pleased with each other, towards the end 
,of Marcher the beginning of April, put them into th<rbrew¬ 
ing cage for that use; let it be full large, so tliat the birds 
may liaye the more room to fly and cxencise themselves; let 
there oe two l>oxes in the cage for the hen to Jbuild in, be¬ 
cause she will Sometimes hatch a second bvood before the 
first arc fit to fly, leaving the caiq^ of them to the cock to feed 
and bring them up, whilst she bre^s in the other bux; 
therefore if she has not a spare box to build in, she will be 
apt to make her nest upon the birds, (as it sometimes hap¬ 
pens) and smother thcmi, or build so near that they will 
spoil on* another. * Whifsl your birds are pairing, feed 
them with soft meat, egg, bread!*, maw s(^‘d, «{Cnd a little 
scalded rape seed, hardly a third part of egg; Uiis last, and 
the bread, grated flife, and so mix it together. 

When they have young ones, give the sihne soft victuals 
fresh every day, and l^t them have Iresh greens likewise, such* 
ks cab&age-lettuce‘,now«nd then; but give them more con¬ 
stantly cnick-wced with seeds U|H)nit; towards June, shep- 
herd'g purse; in July and August, plantain; and before they 
have young ones, give them Mbuntlsel, with seed upon it. 

1 would recommdhd to suen pe^ns ^ho breed hnly a few 
•birds’for their gwn diveroon, to tue very large cage^ it being 
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much the best ; but those who mt^nd«to breed a number 
should prepare a room £<»: that purpose. 

Let ti& situation of it be such tnat the birds may enjoy 
the benefit of the morning sun, which is both delightful and 
'nourishing, and let wire^ instead of glass, be at the wmdos/s, 
tl^at they have the advantage of the air, \.'hi^ will add 
to their nealm, and make them thrive the better^' keep the 
fle^r of the room clean, sometimes sifting fine gravel or sand,' 
and often removing the^ting and the other foul stuff. You 
must take care to^x nest boxes and back cages iwnirfery con- 
venient corner and place in the room, at least twice the 
number that you have of birds, that they may have the more 
" variety to ^hoose a lodging to |heir «mmds; for some love to 
build nigh, and some v^ry low, some in a light place, and 
others will choose a fjlark' piaee to build in. 

Ihere ought to be two windows in the room, one at each 
end, and several perches, at proper distances, for the birds to 
settle upoi? as they fiy backwards and forwards. « 

You may set likewise a tree in some convenient part of 
the room; it will ^vei t the birds, and som& of them will 
like to build in it. You must observe, that theif^nestis secure 
from fiJling througli, and if in dagger, to tie the tree closer, 
to prevent it, and they will hatch there as well as in any 
other place. ,, 

Remember not to put too many binls together; eight or 
ten pair are enough for a middling room. A^ien your birds 
are first paired, as directed b^ore, turn them into the room, 
where they will live,^a8 it were, a conjupl Ufe; and not¬ 
withstanding there are several male snd female birds in the 
same room, one cock and one hen, as they first couple t(^fe- 
ther, will keep constant to each other, and both concur and 
assist in sitting and feeding th^fir young, for the cock bird 
takes his burn^n building the nest, sitting upon the eggs, 
and feeding the ycung, as well as the hen. 

I V 

Of fheirMCsts, and how to order their yovng. 

• You must furnish the birds with stuff for makir^g their 
nests, such as fine hay, wool,^cottdh, ard hair; let tliesd 
materials be thdrongbly ; then mix and tie them up 
together in a net, or some such thing, so that the birdr may 
' busily ^null it out as they waK it, and^let it be hung in a 
proper p^ce in the room fer that purpOM. 

Theyjbuild a pretty nest; about which they will sometimes 
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be so industrious, dis t<kbegin and finish it in Aie day, though 
they are generally ti|p or tdree days in making th^iir*nest^* 
the hen lays commonly four or fiye eggs, and sits four^n 
dayg. • 

Wl^n t 1 )e young are hatched, leave them to the*,/care oC 
the old ones to^hurse and bring up till tliey <|an .fly and,feod 
lhemselvdl(! The hen, as I said before, by reason of th^ 


first can shift for themselves, the care of which she transfers 
to the cock-bird, who^will feed and nurse theirP himself^ 
supplying the part of bot!h parents, vfhile shu brings on and 
attends her new progeny: but it;is« 0 |f»so with timscj, birds 
that live at large in the fields; they observe their season for 
breeding, and, after they havP hatciicd, company with their 
brood till their young are grown up, hnd able to proVlde for 
diemselvcs. ^ » • • 

When thd young canary birds can feed themselves, take 
them from thef old ones, and cage the'Sn ;«it they are flying 
about the room, to catch them bring a spare cage witl^ some 
soft victuals in it, taking me other nteat that in the room 
away, and placing the o:^];e there in its stead, with the door 
open, ftfvl a string fastened thereto, then^tand at a distance, 
and the old ones will presently, for the sake of the meat, en¬ 
tice the young dhes into the cage; dien pull tlic string, and 
shut in as many as you can, and catch them. 

Let their meat be the yolk of an eg{f hard boiled, with*a 8 
much of the best bread,* and a little scalded rapesced; when 
it is boiled soft, bruise the seed fine, and put a li£%le maw 
seed amoggst it, and mix 14 all together, and give them a 
sufiicient quantity fresh every dayj never let it bp stale or 
* sour: besides this, give them a little scaldetb rapeseinl, and 
a little rape and canary by itself. * You ifiay keep them to 
this diet till they*have done moulting, and ^afterwards feed 
them as you do.the old ones, unless at any time they are 
sick, then continue it.* 

982. Paste or Food for Sin^inf^Birds, superior to ike Qer~ 
man Paste in common Use, 

Well mix, or kne|id together, t^ree pounds of iplibpeas} 
ground or beat to flour, one ^und ana a half eacn of fine 
erum^ of bread^nd coarse sugar/^e fresh yqjks ofssix raw 
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cgg8, and six oiLnces of unsalted butter. Put about a third 

'l^rt of the mixture^ at a time, in a frnng pan, over a gentle 

fire, and continuaHy stir it till it be a little browned, but by 

no means burnt. When the other two parts are thus done, 

^nd all Are become cold, add to the entire quantity sixpufices 

of maw seed, with six pounds of good bruiijed hemp seeds 

separated from the husks. Mix the whole well td^^bther, and 

ittWill found an excellent food for thrushes, red robins, 

Wks, linnets, canary b^fds, fipches of the different sorts, and 

mdbt other singing birds, admirably preserving tHbln in song 

and feather, 
a 

s _ 


983. Avoidy as much possible, livinff near Ckurch^Yards, 

Ihe putrid emanations arising from church-yards arc very 
dangc^us; and parish churches, in which many corpses are 
in||frred, ^j^ecome impregnati'd with an air so corrupted, 
especially in spring, when the 'ground begins tc^grow warm, 
that it is prudent to avoid this evil as much possible, as it 
may be, and, in some cases, has been, one of the chief sources 
6 f pu^d fevers whicl:\,are so pre^ alent at that season. 

984*. Valuable concise Rules fur prvseroing Health in 

Winler, 

Keep the feet from wet, and the head weV defended when 
in bed; avoid too plentiful meals; drink moderately warm ' 
anil generous, but not inflaming liquors; go not abroad 
without breakfast, bhun the night air as you would the 
plague -p and let your houses be kept from damps by warm 
fires. By observing these few and simple rules, better 
health may be expected than f/om the use of the most pow> 
erful medipinqs. ^ 

985. Preventive of Autumnal Rheumatisms. 

For the saken)f' bright and polished stoves, do not, when 
> the weather is cold, refrain from making fires. There is not 
a more useful document for healtjjidio'me inhabitanfs of'this 
climate, than Follow your feelings."* 

' To proryite Sleep. ' 

No five, caudle, rush-light, sjr lamp, khould be kept burn¬ 
ing, du^g the night, in aeb^-room, for it not only vitiate': 
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the air in a very c^s^erable degree, but alto disturte and 

prevents the rest of those whbse ^eep is uneasy, par^cftilarljy 
the aged. In a dark apartment, sleep generally fiomes on 
without much invitation ; where&s, any light in the ap&rt-, 
meflt ^limplates the brain, and consequently the whole 
nesvous systenf, and dispels any tendency tojrepo^.* 

•• • ‘ • 

4fS7. The Use of Tar Waier in expanding the ]^ungs*of . 

Public Speakerff^r, * • 

It has fl@bn found by the experience of many, that driftk- 
ing tar water very much deterges and opens the lungs, and 
thereby gives a very sgnsibly greater ease in spelking. A 
quart of tar is to be stirrS sixmiiilutl'biii a gallon^of water; 
but if there be somewhat less tar it mayido as well, especially 
at first, to try how it sits on the stomach. Take about ane- 
tourth of a pint, at four several ^mes, at a due distance from 
meals. Begin taking it in the snrftig fof about fourteen 
ilkys, and continue it for a gseater length of time, %s occasion 
may require* ^ , 

98B. German Meihod^of preventing Hysterics. • 

* Caraw^ seeds, finely pounded, with a small proportion 
of ginger and salt, spicad upon bread aqd butter, and eaten 
every especially early in the morning, and at night, 
before going to^cd, are successfully used iujLT^rmany, as a 
domestic remedy against hysterics. 

989. Hints for ventilafinff Sfaj^e Coaches. * 

The plan is to have a hole perforated through the centre 
of the roof of the carriage, of three inches diameter, with a 
tube or diitnney, one or tw^ inches long, above the top of 
the same; into which tube a fine grating m^ht be fixed, if 
necessary, to prevent the outside passepgers putting any 
thing through. A slide might also be placed in a groove 
within the carriage, tojenable (he inside ^isengers to close 
the tube at pleasure. ^ • * * 

990. Best Mode^of a^didioff pie fatal ^cidenis of Open 

Carriages. 

Jumping out is particularly ^dangerous (the motio^of tW 
gig communicating ft differensone & the bne you gifs purs^f 
•by jumping), i^hich tends very fiuch to throw yoi^on your 
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aide or head; Biany suprose it very e^sy lO jump a Htde for- 
'mrd, i(;Ud alight safe ; ^tis supposition; they will not find 
it so on trial. The method of getting out behind the car* 
« riage is the most safe of any, having often tried it, when 
^the ho^e has been going very fast.—Perhaps it is bcs]t to fix 
yourself hrQi, and remain in the carriage. • 
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To one table-spoonfil of common salt and a little pow¬ 
dered manganese in a glass cup, add, four or ff^e different 
times, a quarter of a wine glass of strong vitriolic acid. At 
'jvcry addition of the acid the varwur will come in contact 
with the malignant miasffiata, ana destroy them. 

999. To make a l^'uh/ voJlmbJe Fumigation Poivder. 

Nitre, fourpoi'nds; eulphhr, two pounds; southern wood 
and junip'r-berries, of each three pounds; tar and myrrh 
a pound and a half. This was tried at 'JMossow in 1779, 
and ten malefactors,‘'under sentence of dcith, were fu¬ 
migated well with this in the Lazaretto, and were confined 
for three weeks in this abode, **8aturatcd with infection, 
made to sleep with persons infected with the plague, and 
even dead of it, and not one was infected, or m^jde ill of 
the disease. The vapour arising from the decomposition of 
nitre hy the vitriolic acid is perfectly harmlcs.i to be breathed, 
and may be employed in ev^ry situation. This was used by 
Ms. Af‘Gregor, afte^ the plan of Dr. Carmicliacl Smith, 
who relates, lie lost, in ten weeks at Jersey, in putrid fever, 
fifty men* from the 88lh regiment; but beginning the fumi¬ 
gation, not only the fever was banished the hospital, but 
that it changed the nature of the existing fever; all the 
malignant' syntxitoms disappeared, and of sixty soldiers ill 
of the fever not one died. „ 

It is now ascertained th£t common muriatic gas, or, still 
better,,oxymurifitic gas, is the best fo** destroying contagion, 
chiefly from superior expansibility. Both are easily ob¬ 
tained. Place a glass, ^rcelain^ or salt-glazed earthen¬ 
ware vessel, in an* iron pot filled With hot sand; For muriatic 
gas pour UTOU two parts of common salt (muriat of soda) 
in the glas6 vessel, onfe^and a half parts of vitriolic, 
add (lhai is oil of vitriol) ;-^for the dxigenated muriatic 
on a mixture of two parts if common salt, with one part o£ 
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the black oxide of tnagganeee in nowder^ pour two parts oC 
vitriolic add^ diluted j^ith its* weight of water. The milriatiii * 
gas occasions no inconvenience, except rusting nre-iron 
utensils, which may be previouay removed. The oxyiAu^ ^ 
riatfc iihDul^ not be used where there is any dai^ft of its^ 
being inhaled, ^s it is poison when breathep in %ny coiv^* 
siderable ^bantity* Guyton Morveau hasinvented an bx^- 
Auriatic fumigating bottle, which will retain its ppwer,^ 
properly managed, for years.. It ik^quite certain that tine* 
common afbhiatic fumigating substances, sulphuric acid and 
the firing of gunpowder, are ineffectual. That the action of 
the sulphurous and acetous acid is slow and inlompletc^ 
and that acetic acid, wSiAi acts install^ and effectually on 
the feti^ air, cannot be obtained, jp sufficient quantity, and 
suffideiiUy concentrated, except at an ^ormous eXpeflsq. 


993. General Rules for the Choice •of Spiciacles, and for 
♦ the Preservation of the Sight. m 

t-* * I * 

]^Fr 4 mi Mr. Adams Essay^on Vmon^ 


The most general, and perhaps the best rule tliat can bg 
given, to those who are in want of {iSsistance from gUssses, 
in order so to choose their spectacles that they may suit the 
state of •their eyes, is to prefer those Which show objects 
nearest their natursd state, neither enlarged nor diminished, 

, the glasses beinj near the eye, and that give a blackness 
* and distinctness to the letters oft a book, neither straining 
the eye, nor causing any unnatural q^certion of the pupU. 
For no spectacles can bft said to be properly accommodated 
to the eyes, which do not procure them ease and ^est; if 
they fatigye the eyes, we iqay aafely conclude, either that 
^ we nave no occasion fdr tlicinp or ^at they are ill made, or 
' not proportioned to our sight. • • * 

Though in the choice of spectacles, every one must finally 
determine for himseirwhich arc tlffe glasses through which he 
obtains the mostjdistinot vision; ye|some confidence should 
beplacq^ ii) the judgment of the artist of whom they are pur- ' 
leased, and some attcntiSiv paid to his directions. By trying 
many snectacles, the eye is fatiglhed, as thd pupif varies in 
size witn every different glass, and the eye endeavours to ac¬ 
commodate itself to every change t^at is nroduced.^ iUencCp* 
the purchaser often %xus uptffi a pair ot spectacles not the 
best adapted to |ps sight, Ttut thoife which seem to relive him 
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moBtj while hineyefi are in a forced an^. uflnatural state, and, 
taense^uently, when he gets home, and they are returned to 
Uieir natural state, he finds what he has chosen faUgmog 
and injurious to his sight. 

« . * 

Of • Preservers, and Rules for the Preservation of 
‘ * Sig'ht. • 

'Thoufjh it may be ii|n|)ossible to preyont the absolute 
decay of sight, whether arising from age, partial disease, or 
illdess, yet by prudence and ^d man*^ 5 ement,^ts natural 
failure may certainly he retarded, and the general habits of 
(he eyes ^engthen^, which good purposes will be promoted 
by a proper attention to the following maxims:— 

1 . Never to sit for a.iy length of time in absolut<=^ gloom, 

or exposed to a blaae of light. The reasons on which this 
rule IS founded, prove, the impropriety of going hastily 
from ohc extrerde to the othtT, whether of darkness or of 
light, and!* show us that a southern aspect is improper f6r 
those whose sight is weak and Umder. * 

2. To avoid reading small print. 

^ 3. Not to read in the dark; nor, if the cyesfbe disordered, 
by cbhdle-light. Hajpy those who learn this lesson be¬ 
times, and begin to preserve their sight before tliey are re- . 
minded by pain of the necessity of sparing th^n. The 
frivolous attention to a quarter of an hour in the evening, 
has cost numbers the perfect and comfortable use of their 
eyes for many years; the mischief is efiected imperceptibly, ' 
the consequences are xnevitable. 

4. The eye should.not be permitted to dwell on glaring 
objects, more particularly on first waking in a rooming; the 
sun should not, of course, be srifered to shine intc the room 
at that time, and a moderate ^^uantity of light only be ad¬ 
mitted. 12 is Cksy to see that, for the same reasons, the fur¬ 
niture of a bed should bt^ neither altogether of a white or 
red colour: indfed, those whose eyes are'weak would find 
considerable advantage in having green foi>the furniture of 

'‘their bed-chamber. Nature confirms the propriety of "the 
advice given in Ws mle; for the li^ht of the day comes on 
by slow degree8,'and green is the universal colour she pre¬ 
sents to our eyes. 

5. The long-sighted should accustoip themselves to read 
with ratlicr less light, and somewhat nearer to the eye than 
what thny natprafly like, ^;hilc those that are short-sighteh 
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should rather use Aieig^Lselves to read with th« book as far of 

88 possible; by this n^ans bdlth would improve and streAgthqp 
their sight; while a contrary course will increase ifs natural 
imT]|erfections. • * * , 

Tligre i^ nothing which preserves the sight longer than 
always usingt *both in reading and writing^ thaf modera|S 
degree tight which is best suited to the ey*e; too'little 
Itrains them, too great a quantity dazzles and cqnfou^ds 
them. The eyes are less huy; by ^ want of light than oy 
the excess 9f it; too httle light never does |ny*harm, unless 
they are strained by efibrts to see objects to which the degree 
of light is inadequate * but too great a quantity has, by iy 
own jwwer, destroyed ttft siglu. Thus many hav brought 
on theinselves a cataract, by frequently looking at the sun, 
or a fire; others have lost their sight being too 

suddenly from an extreme of^arkness into the blaze of day. 
How dangerous the looking on bright lumuious objects is to 
the sight, is evident from itf^fiects in those countries which 
arc ’covered The greater part of the year with snow, where 
blindness is eifceeding frequent, and*whgih the traveller is 
obhged to covfT his eyes whh crape, to prevent the dangcroi|y 
3nd often«udden effects ot too much«lighi; even the^ntu- 
tored savdge tries to avoid the danger, by framing a little 
woodei^Jase for his eyes, with only two narrow blits. A 
momentary gaze at the sun will, for a time, unfit the eyes 
for vision, and lender them insensible to inrpressions of a 
milder nature. • 

The following eases, from a small^itract on the FaiHc 
of the Fi/ef are so ai^lieahlc to the^ present article, as to 
want no apology for their insertion here, though, ifTtny were 
necessary, the use they wi}! probably be of to those whose 
complaints arise fron& the same or similar causes would, 1 
presume, be more than sufficient: ^ * 

A lady from the country, coming to rAidc in St. James's 
Square, was affiisted*with a paiu*in her qye, and a decay in 
her sight. She.'could mot look u]ion the stones, when the 
sun w{|y upon them, without great pain. 'I'his, which she* 
{bought was one o^ the ^ym^^toras of her disorder, was the 
real cause of it. Her eyes, whfch had bebn acedstomed to 
the verdure of the country and the green of the pasture 
grounds before her house, coi]dA not bear the silent qnd nip 
natural glare of li^t refleclcd from {lie stoncs%sTie was 
advised to place^a number of smiU orange trees in |hc win- 
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filows, so that ibair tops might hide th(? ptaTement^ and be in 
%line with the ^ass. She recoVered/by this ample chan^ 
in the lights wimout the assistance of any medicine ; thou^ 
her eyes were before on the verge of little less than 
•Uindness.” 

A gedtleman of the law had his lodgings *in Pall Medl^ 
on the north side, his front windows were exposedHj the full 
noon smjj while the back room, having no opening but intc 
a smaU close yard^ suiyounded with high walls^ was very 
dark; he wrote jn the back room, and used to«t-ome from 
that into the front room to breakfast, &c. His sight grew 
weak, ani^ he had a constant pain in the balls of his eyes; 
fie tried yisual glasses, and spoke with oci^sts, equally in 
vain. Being soon cpuvvnced, that the coming suddenly out 
of a, dlisky study, injo the lull blaze of sunshine, and that 
very often in the day, had been the real cause of his dis¬ 
order, be took n?w lodgings, by which, and forbearing to 
write by c. ndle-light, he was v^jry soon cured. ^ 

Blindness, or, at least, miserable weakness of sight, is 
often brought on by these unsuspected causes. Those who 
bave weak eyes should therefore be particularly attentive to 
such Ck’rcuinstances, since prcvenfion is easy, but, the cure, 
may be difficult and sometimes impracticable. ^ 

when the eye sensibly flalttms, all delay is dac^gerous; 
and the longer those, who i’eel the want of assistance, defer 
the use of speciAclcs, the more they will inciease the failure 
of the eye; there are too m*ny who procrastinate the use of 
therm, till at last thciy are obliged to use glasses of ten or 
twelve inches focus, instead of those- of thirty-six or forty, 
which Would otherwise have suited them; thus preferring a 
real evil to avoid one that is ^ imaginary. Mr. Thomin 
mentions several deplorable caies of this kind, particularly 
one of a laHy, v'ho througb false shame had abstained from 
wearing spectacles so long a time, that at last it was imTV>s- 
sible to suit her, hut with ^hose adapted to eyes that nave 
been couched. ''Whereas the instances are numCTOUs of 
those who, by using glasses of a long focus at the first ap¬ 
proaches of long-sightedness, have ‘brou^t back their eyw 
to their ilaturaF sight, aiid Been able to lay aside their 
spectacles for years. 

9d5, ‘ OnnfoHfornearly'Riind, 

Inscriptions on dark blua^glazeil paper, wr^ten with tvhitc 
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ink, have been fotnd very legible by persons afllicte^ with 
bad eyes, who have Itad many thin^ written in a strond. 
plain hand for that purpose. The ink is made with gum 
water and flake white, finely^ ^wdered; it must be often 
shAen^even whilst you are writing, as the flake white very • 
soon subsifles^ A common pen will do very wolhfor tl^ 
writing. aA bright yellow, or dark green^pftj^r, is likewise 
irery easily read. • 

996. To cure a Bruise in He Bye, 

Take conserve of red roses, and also a rotten apple, put 
thorn in a fold of thin cambrii;, apply it to die c|re, and it 
will draw the bruise otlta . • . ^ 

997. To prevent the Effects of Poi9on»WI^cul on^Pa 4 nterSf 

Ghv&i^rSi S^c, • • 

The i)hysieians and surgeon^ of*tlie I$^fh Hospital have 
ordered the following cauijpns to be made public, to be 
ohs6rved patticularly by printers or compo^tors, plumbers, 
glaziers, painters, and other artifleersi ^ * 

To inaintnifi the strictest temperftnee respecting distilled 
.spirits, which had better ^>e altogether forborne. Tjp pay 
the btrict#st attention to cleanliness ; and never, when it can 
be avo^dld, to daub their hands with paint; and, particularly, 
never to cat their meals, or go to rest, without lyashing their 
hands and face.* Not to eat or drink in the •room or place 
wherein they work, and much le^s to suffer any food or drink 
to remain exposed to the fumes or dugt of the metal in ihe 
rooms or warehouses. »As the clothel of persons in this line 
(painters particularly) are generally "observed to Jbe much 
soiled wi|h the colours they use, it is recommended to them 
to perforin their work in l^cks of ticking, which may be 
f{equeiitly washed, and convenichily laid ^sid^,*when the 
woncmen go to their meals, and again ^lut on when they 
resume their work.* Every buiflncss which can, in these 
branches, should be performetl with gldves on the hands ; 
and woollen or worsted gloves are Recommended, as they ma> 
*be often washed, 4 s tho^ should always be after being soiled 
with paint, or even by m^b*rubbin^ against *the metal. 
Cautjon is necessary in mixing, or even in unpacking the dry 
colours, that the fine powdertflbes not get into their moutba, 
or be drawn in by ftieir breach. •A erSpe coveriifg liver tHe 
vface might be ^'f service ; but ^re should be taken to turn 
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always the same side towards the facc^ a|id to clean or wash 
.it freqpicntly. *All artiiicerB should a\^id touching lead when 
Hot; and this caution is especially nci'cssary for printers or 
compositors^ who have oftan lost the use of their limbs by 
' handling the types when drying by the fire, after b«mg 
«7abhed5 tGlaziers’ putty should never be mjide*or nfbul^cd 
by the hand. An iron pi stle and mortar would \sgrk the in- 
givdicnts together, at least equally well, and without hazar^. 

• 1 . 

y98. To prevent the bcineful of burning Charcoal, 

Set an uncovered vessel, filled \n1th boiling uatcr, over the 
pan containing the charcoal^ the vanour of which will coun¬ 
teract the deleterious fjimi s, and iblivlc it keeps boiling will 
make cliarcoal as safe as any other fuel. 

99 £H To prevent flte Much arising from the Bite of a 

uMad Bog, 

e ' ^ 

Where /Jie excision of the part bitten can be immediately 
performed, it is the best preveiitivc of dan^tr,*yr where the 
part can be buriit out by the applieation of«a red hot iion, 
little danger is likely to happen. Nutliing e% is at all to lie 
depeqdeil on. * ^ 


1000. To pnvent Btathftum the Bite if venomous Animab. 

From obh«;;rvations made by T)r. Itancroft, it is found, that 
in South Aim nica, where the most vi noinous serpt nts abound, 
a very tight ligature, instantly made after the bite" be- 
twiH n the part bitten ;^nd the trunk of the body, will prevent 
immi diate danger, anU allow time k?r proper means of re- 
meily, cither by cxcii^on of the whole joint, just above the 
ligature, or by topical applications upon the part bitten. 

For instance, if the bite sliqjufid be uiKin the eiid of the 
fingir, a tight ligature oF small coid should immediately be 
made beyond the next joipt of the finger. 

If tlie bite is on any part of the hand, th/i' ligature sliould 
be made above iJie Vrist by means of ^ garter or cord, lapped 
^several times round the afm and rindcr^td as tight as possible 
by a small stick thrust betwixt ibcifelds o( the cord or garter^ 
and twisWd rouxd very liafd.io prtvint the circulation of 
the blood betwixt the part bitun and the other part pf tlie 
hrdy. Ligatures of the samt«Vind, applied by any one pre- 
Knt, die the man hif(iBelf,*willdrcquti1tiy save a person’s life, 
where, by aoddent, an arte^ in any of the li^bs is wousided> 
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and the person woi^d otherwise bleed to death befor^rqgular 
surgical assistance coidd be given. ’ ^ • 

1001. To destri^Vermin in Childrens Heads. ** 

'I'ake an ounce of vinegar, one ounce of stavesacrc, well 
powdcvdU, hali^an ounce of honey, half an ounce ^ sulphu^ 
and two (^^nces of sweet oil i mix the wliolc vsefl togftliCT 
into a liniment, and rub the head repeatedly with a liulc 
hereof. • • • 

1002. Mtffiod of causinff Children to cat il^dr»Teeih easii^. 

Feed them with an ivory spoon and boat, to be in|.de thick, 
round, and bmooth at*tl^ edges; ivory being of ihe saniK 
hardness and t<‘xture as the jafrs ami tender teeth,*the gums 
arc not hurt or injured, but whei> tlfej&'are thus pressed fa¬ 
cilitate the teeth in their progr**^^; whefcas the silver imple¬ 
ments, being of a har<l textunx and the edges inadj* thin, 
bruise and wound the gums, and make a hard se»a; so that 
the teeth camiot 4nake their*way direct, and if tney do cut, 
come irregularly; so that the opera^on ol’ lanciug is fre¬ 
quently abholiitely necessary, w'hich ol' coifrsi’ must jirejudice 
the fe^'tli, as s*oine are exposv’d befor^ the tiin^ they^re ift 
to cut. I • 

By tlip method, fevers, convulsions^ ^kc. owin'^ to the 
teeth bbing not able to find their way through the hard seam, 
may be preventf|d. It must be often observe^, that children 
cry much when feeding, as if ill, or disgustid with their 
food, whereas it is frequently ovring to uuite the contrajiy ; 
for, being hungry, anc^ over eager to*take their food, they 
press hard, th'^ough eagerness, on the boat and spooy, which, 
being sharji, bruises and cuts the gums, and consc’quently 
causes gitat pain, which by th<> ivory implements will be 
prevented. Those who canftot ai&rd ivory maydiave horn 
or wood, or even pewter is greatly prefcr|,b/e to •silver, pro¬ 
vided the edges are made thick,rfound, and smootli. The 
wooden sort, unU’ss they are kept very swe*t and clean, on 
that very accouirt, are the IcastVliaible, and should he raade,^ 
bowevir, of box, or shc^ hard and close textured wood as is 
the least liable to be tain&d«by <4he milky food. • 

1003« Mules for ihe Prtserra^on of the Teeth and Gums. 

The teeth are bones, thijfly eoverod over witlipa 

and this enamel is moT| or less substantial in dif- 
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fereift persons. Whenever this enamelps ^orn through by 
*too coarse a poVder, or too frequentl5> cleaning the teeth^ or 
baten through by a scorbutic humour in the gums^ the tooth* 
oannot remain long sound, any more than a filbert kernel 
can, wl^en it has been penetrated by a worm. < 

The "t^th, therefore, are to be cleaned, Jbuti with great 
precaution,’foi*if you wear the enamel off faster ,1^y cleaning 
the outside than' nature supplies it within, your teeth wi|i 
..suffer ifiorc by this method than perhaps by a tottd neglect. 
A,butcher’s skewer, o^the wiod widi whicn th^ are made, 
must be bruised and bit at the end, till with a Uttle use it 
will becepne the softest and best brush for this purpose, and 
general you must clean your tef,tk with this brush alone, 
wimout kny powder whatever; and once in a fortnight, or 
oftener, dip your sliei^er-brush into a few grains of gun¬ 
powder, breaking them first yith the brush, and this will 
remove every spot and "blcMish, and give your teeth an in- 
conceivabje whiteness. It is almost needless to say that 
mouth must be well washed afler this operatioi^ for, besides 
the necessity of ro domg, the saltpetre, &c. uged in the com¬ 
position of gunpowder, would, if it remains, Jbe injurious to 
the puns, &c. but ha^ not, nor ean have, any bad effect in 
so short a time. ! 

It is necessary ,to observe, that very near tnL gums of • 
people, whose teeth are otherwise good, there is apt Vo grow 
a false kind pf enamel, both within and ^pthout, and this 
false enamel or tartar, if n^^glected, pushes the gums higher ; 
and higher, till it leaves the fangs of the teeth quite bare, 
above the true enamel, so that soq;nd teeth are destroyed, 
because/he gum has forsaken that part which is not sheathed 
and protected in consequence of such neglect. This false 
enamel must therefore be carefully scaled off, fol the gum 
will no more grow over the least particle of this enamel, than •» 
the flesh will nea],over the point of a thorn. 

• I 

1004. To prevent ike Tooilt-AclCe, 

Clean the teeth well aeiid regularly. 

M 4 

1005. EfLsy, safe, an^ pleqsan* JPI^thod of removing Tartar 

from the Teeth. 

«uBaspberries or strawberries (particularly the latteV) fre- 
'quently^ten^ hav« beeM fo^na, by* e:h.perience, to dissolve 
me tartareous concretions of the teeth ; and Linnsus aa^ 
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iserted that in hi& o^n case they completely cured tlie |{out; 

viz. the strawberry catil^ii plentifully. • 

» , ** 

1006. Tincture for the Teeth aud Gums. 


Mix six ounces of tincture of Peruvian bark witiulialf an 
ounpe df *sah-auvnoniac. Shake them well a fewsnAinuief;/ 
every tim^ before the tincture is used. ^ The * method of 
u|ing it is, to take a tea-spoonful and hold it near the teeth; 
then, with a finger dipped in, rubbrng the gums anti teeth,* 
which are aitj^rwards to be washed with warm yatcr. This 
tincture not only cures the tooth-aclic, buf preserves both 
the teeth and gums, and makes them adhere to caoih other. 


* * • • 

1007. Tooth Powder. 

* s'*' » 

To one ounce of fine powder ot bark* and onc*ouncnof 

gum myrrh, add three-fourths of announce of bole anponic, 

mix these ingredients well togetlier, tind tlwy will produce 

anvexcellent tooth powder, ^luablc in itself, aiA highly 

approved of by many gentlemen of the faculty. 

* / •* 

1008. • Another. ^ 

. Pound cljarcoal, as fine as possible, fn a mortar, or grind 
it in a nii^ then well sift it, and apply a little of it to the 
teeth ab^w twice a week, and it will not* only render them 
beautifully white, but will also make the breath >sweet, and 
Jlic gums firm and comfortable. 

* If the charcoal is ground in a ibortar, it is convenient to 
grind it in water, to prevent the du^t from flying about. 
Indeed the powder is mifle convenient fi)r use when kept in 
water. 


1009. Easy and almoiit inslautanepus Cure for the A^ue. 

When the fit is on, take a new-laid egg, in a glass of 
brandy, and go to ^ed immediately*.* 

This very simple-rccipejias cuix'd a great Vnuny, after more 
celebrated preparations have proved tinsuccessful. 

1010 . M. Homassdl a Account of his» C«rr* for Burns or 

Scalds. 


Take*half a pound of aluinih powde^ dissolve it^in f* 
quart of water; batbS flic bura or’scaldTwith a li&en rag 
wat in tliis mixtiye ; then bind tlm wet rag thereon^with a 
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£»lip oT linen, a/id moisten the bandage i^ith the alum water 
i^equ^ntly, without remoTing vt, in* the course of two or 
X three d^s. He relates that one of his workmen, who fell 
, into a copper of boiling Kquor, where he remained three 
minuter bmore taken out, was immediately put into a«tub 
V^mtainhig a saturated solution of alum in water, where he 
was kept two Hours; his sores were then dresscd»2Fith cloths 
a^baqdages, wet in the above mixture, and kept constantly 
'moistened for twcnty-fojfir hours, and that in a few days he 
was able to V'^ti^rn to Hiisines^f. 

1011 . ^ Remedy for Burns. 

A littlq spirit of turpentine, apfiitd to recent bums, will 
mitigate the pain, if nqt wholly remove it. 


1012. 


Another, 


A little sweet, oil anrVlimb water, shaken together, makes 
a liniment, which, when kept applied to the part, will ye- 
movc the pain. *' * o 

1013. EJflcacy*of ^iiegar in Curing Burns and Scalds. 

• » 

Thb application of* vinegar to “bums and scalds is to be 
strongly recommended. It possesses active poweis, and is a 
great antiseptic and corrector of putrescence ai\i mortifi¬ 
cation. The progressive tendency of burns of the Unfavor¬ 
able kind, of ill-treated, is to putresccnot; and mortidca- 
cation. Where the outward skin is not broken, it may bc^ 
finely used every horir or two; where the skin is broken, 
and if it gives pain, ^t must be gently used. Hut equal parts 
of vinegar and water, in a tepid state, used freely every mree 
or four hours, are generally the best application, and the 
best rale to be directed by. f " • * 

HouseAceky cithe- ap^ied by itself, or mixed with cream, 
gives present reKef in burns, and other external inflam- 

A • ' I 


maUons. 
1014. 


Porter^Plaster for Bruise 


This ^mple', singular, and jra/k reipedy for braises is 
nothing more than a gallon* of porter simmered in an earthen 
vessel, till, when cool, it will be of the consisten,<^ of a 
^piaster. 0 This preparat^n Wps spread on an old glove, and 
applied^round toe ancle of a 'toacomaiT, who was thrown off 
his bor> and ^miserably Ipiised. In thre^ days it so efler- 
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tually performed a( cure, that coarhce was ^nablctl to re-^ 
'mount his box, perfefftly relieved from all swelliiij* an4* 
pain. • • •* 

• • 

101^. £!a.sy Method of aitractniff Earwifrs jioni Ear. 

\ petwn lately having an earwig crept in^o tar, an«^ 
knowing tl|« peculiar fondness that insect luis to apples, "iip- 
njpdiately applied a piece of apple to the car, whichrfjnticed 
tjie creature out, and thereby prevenftd the alarming conse-' 
quences whiih might have otheS-wise ensued« • • 

lOKi. 7b kill Earu'is^Sj or other /wserAs, ivhich r%aif acci¬ 
dentally ItMiit crept into Htc Ear. , * * 

Let the person under this distresj^iilg arcumstance la^ his 
head upoft a table, the side upwards thateis afflicteci; at the 
same time let some friend careftiljy i^op into the car a little 
•sweet oil, or oil of almonds. A drop or*two will be sufffeient, 
wiych will instantly destroy th? insect, and reinov(*the pain, 
however violent. 

• • 

1017. ^ For a Pam m (he ilar. , 

^ Oil of sweet almonds two drachms, ind oil of amberVoui 
drops ; apmy four ilrops of this mixture, when in pain, to 
• the part ^imeted. • 

1018. »Remcdy for Deafness. * 

• Put a tablc'Spoonful of bay>saA into^ near half a pint ®f 
cold spring water, and a^er it has steeped therein twt nty- 
four hours, (now and then shaking the phial), cause a small 
tea-spoonful of th<* same to be poured into the car most 
aftected, ewry night when in*bed, for seven or eight nights 
^successively, observing to lay y^ur hbad on the^opptsile sidt, 
by which the cure is generally corapletetl. * 

1019. • For Chilblains. * • 

4 * • 

Soak them in Wkrm bran and waftr, then rub them well 
wdtli tnuJtard-seed flour; •b^t it will he better if they are 
done before they break. • * • » • 

1030. %To jyrcvcnl Corns from j^rowinff on the Feet. ^ 

Easy shoes; frequeatly bathi|[ig fhe f5et in lukVwarm 
w'ater, lyith a little salt or pot-ashes dissolved in it. 

• \ *Y 2 * 
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' 1021. • Cure for Warts. » 

‘ Tbc muky jicicc of the stalks of spurge, of of the common 
iig.leaf,hy persevering application, will, to a cet^&inty, soon 
rsmove^hem. ^ 

1022. ^ t ^Court l*laster. 

Take isinglass, half an ounce; Turlington’s (or Friar’s) 
halsam, a drachm; mftlt the isinglass in an ounce of water, 
and boil the solution till a ^eat part of the water is con¬ 
sumed ; vhen add j[p;ad\ially to it the balsam, stirriag them 
well together. After the mixture has continued a short time 
on th»hre, take,.the v(v$sel off, and spread the extended silk. 
with it, VL'hile it is yet fluid with heat, using a brush foi 
spreading it. * • , * 

• • . 

1023. CfrtaimCun fut the Cramp. 

4 . I T , lb ^ 

All eflectual preventive for the cramp in the calves of tlie 
legs, which is a most grievous pain, is to str^h out the 
heel of the leg as far as possible, at the same tii\)e drawing 
up the tocsi towards the body. This will frequeiitfy stops 
fit of the cratnp after it has commenced; &nd a person will, 
after a few times, be aide, in general, to prevent the fii 
c&ming on, thoughlats approach be between sleeping and 
waking. Persons sjibject to this Complaint should have a 
board nxed at the bottom of the bed, against which the foot 
should be pressed when the p^in commences. ^ 

A. •' • 

1024. Simplv Remedy for the Cure of Lameness by Con- 

traciion. Fr6m the Gentlemans Magazine, July, 1809. 

* • 

" Many ye&rs*ago, while I lived at Yeovil, in Somerset¬ 
shire, my advice as a sflrgeon was (^esired for a poor man’s 
. child, a hoy about nine years old,«one of whose Icg^ was c€*n- 
tracted fnore tiian When "a p'erson is sitting in a chair; he 
could neither stretch it out, nor move it. 1 prescribed a re- 
t’*taxidg liniment, of which tifcrrier’s oil was one chieV ingre¬ 
dient ;«4nd ordcreU the*parte affected*to be gently rubbed; 
hut it,was of no great sejpdce. I then considered what 
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ther might be ddneffor his relief: and it camg into iny \ninf^ 
that the glovers of the^town •brought their kid-skins^ whic^* 
were dry^ stifij and hlrd^ to be soh and supple as gV^ves^ by 
rubbing them with a liquor made of the yolks of eggs and 
water; l^ereupon 1 ordered the contracted parts of his leg to * 
be n^ntly rubbed two or three times a day with the liquoi^f 

and by th)^ means he soon recovered the jjcl'fedt use of his 
Iqg. The liquor 1 advise to be thus made: take thqyoll^of 
a new laid egg, let it be beaten withP a spoon to the ^eate^t* 
thinness^ tlitui^ by a spoonful a tini^^ add^tljice ounces«of 
pure water^ agitating the mixture that the egg and water 
may be well incorporated, and let it be applied by gently 
friction. • • ^ ^ 

“ This remedy 1 have since advised iq like cases with the 
like hapify success; and others toVnofl^ 1 have cbmihvyii- 
eated it have found tlie same advantage m similar cases. I 
therefore, for the good of those *afiiroted wUh lameness by 
contraction, transmit the abo>^.” • 

Jiemarf :.—Friction is well known to be useful in such 


cases ; and whether the cure is perforAcd bj' l^he egg, or the 
Iriction, is of 119 moment. * , 

1025. To%}nLr Clii'c/\ or Goosc~i(rass Ointment ; remark- 
. nbtr for salhtorif lifjccts in Cases of yivetcratc Hcurvi/. 

To a pound of hog’s-lard melted, without siacc or salt, 
yut as much clivdl's as the lard will moisten, abd boil them 
together over a .slow fire ; after iPtirring it till it becomes a 
little brown, strain it through a cloth ^•and when cold tale 
tile ointment from the wfter that will rqmain at the hottoni, 
•iiid it will he fit for use. * 


Itrit). Method ofeuPifitr the Sea Scurvjf. 

* '1 he root of the garden carrot abounds in aliutntious sac¬ 
charine juic(', and is slightly aron\^tic. 'iTiese are desirable 
l»roperties against •the’ scurvy. To exporicgice the good 
effects of these pfopertit's, the'roi^s must be eaten raw. 
'riiere is^ioUiing uqploasant in this; on the contrary, it is 
wh’at the common people \tftep dj by^bhoiccl Tl\pae roots 
would keep well during the longest voyage, packed up in 
casks, having the interstices fil|gd with sand. Each sailw 
might he allowed to gat; ont r^fot e^fcry day, or eveiy^thm 
day, according to tiiC state of ttteir health, and the ^antity 
of^oots'on board.« 1 • • 
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HfKViT. Method Jut the speedi/ Recover}) oj the Use nj'fin 
Foot or Hand /hat has been violentfi) sprained. 

it ir.ay lead to a right management of the part strained^ 
'’if we Coksider the effects of a strain when L* is very great. 

First. Suc'n an extension of the tendons atid vessels of 
the muscles strained, that they cannot contract thtinseh^es 

• to their natural lengths. 

Second. I’hat tnc great elongation of the "cssels, which 
<leprive& tliem of their contractile power, lessens the diameter 
^of theii&i cavities, obstructs the free course of the fluids 
through^ them, makeo them swel5 find bteome painful, and 
incapable of their actual service, or of being moved by the 
acts of the will, asLbefore the accident happened. 

'i'hcse effects of violent spsains may lead us to conclude, 
that the best remcdiea are tiiose applications which may best 
attenuate I their obstructed fluids, recover an easy circulation 
of them, and sufficiently contract the elongated vessels. 

For these purpose., I advise vinegar, the rectifled spirits 
.of wine, such as arebVirnt in lamps, friction and motion, in 
the ^.ollowing maiinci, viz. 

Suppose the ancle sprained. ' i 

First. Let it be fomented with vinegar, a uttle warm,* 
for four or flve minutes at a time, once every four hours; 
this will render the circulation of the fltiids in the parts 
affected more easy, and citliir prevent its swelling or pro' 
iiiOte its .subsiding. . 

iSeeond. Let the ])crson stand oliree or four minutes at a 
time on both his feel in their natural ])osture, and sometimes 
move the sprained foot, and sometimes when sitting with his 
foot on a low stool let him rmvc it this way anil that, as he 
can bear ii;: this will contribute mucli to contract the over¬ 
stretched vessels, and to recover a due circulation of their 
fluids through them. 

Tliird. Let a gentle dry friction with a w'arm hand he 
sometimes used to the parts affected, which will conduce 
much to the same otids. <« ‘ ' ' 

Two hours after every application of vinegar, let the parts 
affected be just wetted witn rectified spirits of wine, and 

* gently rubbed. •• 

. »y tliesc means, personifto whonrl have advised them 
have re-covered from the ^*ffects of very violent sprains i»- a 
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itw days, tv hen otiiers have been weeks in recovering,»where 
difilrent ways of management, such as coiitmu<d resting M , 
the strained foot, aiftl (hsuse of its motions, &c ^d l%n 
recommended • 

1028 ^TotaU^vmU the Pain occanomd by ike Sitn^jof Gnu^s 

The disagreeable itching occasioned by flic &tmg of these 
insects may be lemovcd by volatile alkali, or immediately, 
rubbing and washing the part attested with cold water * , 
At niglil^ to rub with fuller s earth and ^terlesscn^^the 
inflammation * 

102^ Simjh and ijffmtual Cure fi>7 fh(^e wh^may afti- 
dtnlalhj bait sualloucd a Wasp * 

Instantly^ on the alarming accident taking place* put a 
tea-spoonlul of common salt ^n your mouth, which will 
instmtancously not only kill the wisp, hut at the sHne time * 
deal the stiiig , • • 

lOSO Tt tux tht (J a Wa’tp^dt Bi( 

lo the part affected, (wpply oil of tartar, or so^tion«ot 
]>otash, Jiid 1 ^ will giic instant cai^, as also wdl 4)ru]sed 
mallow«r 


1031 


Atwth / 


Sweet oil, applied immediately, cures the sting of wasp«^ 
or bees, and if the sting is left in the wound, it should if 
]ius*'ibic, be traeted ivith hair pinotrs 

1032 Anothef * 

1 he immediate applicat!(pi of Eau du Luce to many per¬ 
sons whohase been stung by wa*spb,Jias caused*tlie pain to 
subside in a few seconds, and .after a /ew minutes all in- 
fl 4 mmataon cta'i.d * * 


1033 


. Afothm'. 


\ V % 

It has been found, If^ei^pcntnce^that a good remedy foi 
the sting of wasps and bees, if to apply to the ^art affected 
romnaon culinary salt, moistened witn a little water Even 
m a case where jhe patieM h||d inqputiously b^loWt;^ a 
wasp in a draught of beer, a!ld been stung by it ui the wind- 
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* 

pipCj the Rlanning symptoms that ensued were almost in- 
% sAiitly•relieved by swallowing repeated doses of watcr^ sa- 
lufated wjjth salt.—The rubbing of th^ part stung, with a 
slice of onion, will give immediate case. 

' « ■ . 

1(»34. « ^ ’ To prevent Sea Sickness. , «. 

Dro*];) a few drops of vitriolic tether upon loaf sugar, and 
•Itt il dissolve in yourmoutb; or drink a few drops of tether; 
added to a solution of sygar, iij^ water, to prevent its imme- 
fliaU evaporatir’i., *■' 


1035. 


Rcmedij for a Sore Thronf. 


Take rosemary tops, about*a handful, put them into a 
basin, and pour a pinbof boiling hot verjuice upon if; then 
cover'it over with a tid funnel, tUe broad side downwards, and 
’ the steawi will come through *1110 nozzle of the funnel; then 
hold your mouth over the steam till it is gone down your 
throat. 

N. B. Be vcry'-carefnl that you do not pul your mouth 
loo close to the funnel, afti it may scald it, hut let the steam 
go' down your throat a« much as possible, and repeat it ai 
often as necessary. 1 


1036 , A common Drinlcfor a Sotc Throal. 

Take two onliecs of Turkey figs, and the tiikc quantity of 
raisins of the sun, and cut thiin small; two ounces of French 
or ptarl barley, hoiledfin three jdtils of sprhig water till it 
.(■ouKs (0 a quart, and^ihen strain th?oiigh a sieve. 'J’o he 
taken warin. Boil it slowly over a gentle fire. 

1037. Gargle for a S<»re Throat. 

C h 

Take half'a poHiqd df Turkey figs, put them into a quart 
of spring water, and let th'»rin simmer t'vcr a slow^iire till 
< better than one-half is wasted; in the mean time, take a laifgc 
lemon, cut it in slices, and Ijetwi'cn* every slice put some 
brown sugar-candy, an^ let it stand befbredlie fire to loast p 
then strain, the ^s,*lind squeeze* uiein ‘through a coarse 
cloth, and put the juice of the lemon into it. 

N. B. tiargle the throat w^th it warm, and the ofleiier 
the bettcp*,« • • ■ • 
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lUiiR. A J^cetphjot a Cough. • ^ 

Take a glass of spring water and put into it a tpoonful of 
the syrup of horehound, and idix with it nine or ten drof^ 
<»T the cpi^it of sulphur. • • I * 

lo;i9. •• An excclli^nt Stifptic.^ * * • 


lo;i9. •• An excellent atj/ptic.^ * • 

• The outside woof of silk-wormsjias been tried with gyeat* 

success by several pcotde, igorc d^ccially by a lady, wlto, 
ill mendii% a pen, cut licr thumb to the bane, and thrftugh 
]»art of the nail; it bled profusely; but by trying this 
i typtic, and binding up the wound, the hcmorrhi^c stopped, 
and the wound healed iTi three days. • 

into. A new and usifvl Stymie. * * . 

Take brandy, or common spirit^|wo ounces; Castile !>oap»j 
two drachms, pot>ash one drachm; scrapelLhe s^p tine, a^d • 
iftssolve it ii^the»braiidy; then add the pot-ash, and mix it 
well together* an I keep it close stopped from the air in a 
vial. WJien YOU apply it, wann itin a vbssel, or dip pledges 
of lint into i^ and the Wood will immediately congt.‘al It 

• operates by coagulating the blootl, tiotli a eonsideralWe way 
vvitliin life vessels, as well as the extravasated blood with¬ 
out, and restraining, at the same time, the mouths of the 

easels. * , * 

• It forms a valuable embrocation, in cases of tumors or 
'■wellings from bruises, by being frequently rubbed ozi^tln* 

jiart. It is also used in^ similar mainfer for rheumatic pains. 


104 . 1 . Jtnalhble licmeihj fot stopfnng Bleedutfr <tf‘ the 

m NosCi 

• 

()nc ounce of sugar of leaTi, afid half ai^ ounte of green 
vitriol, to be triturated in a glass nio^ai^ add {0 these half 
a pint of spirits qjT wkie. (If thi# composition, young people, 
from ten to twelve yetyrs of age, are to*take ten or twelve " 
drops; patient^ under twenty years, fourteen or fifteetk 
drops ^and grown perstqs, twenty four times each, 
in a spoonful of* wine or brandy. • Soma very interesting 
trials, in the most obstinate cases, have been made with this 
mixture, with the greatest su 4 *esB. 

flmflr/.'.—No salt'of leaj 8hbuld*bc taken 
without medical advice. It is a powerful drug; that is, if 
• i • Y 3* 
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the proj)cr precautions or proportions are* ncj!;lcctt’(l or ex- 
“ciWed, H is a strdnj; poison. Tin* greefi vitriol can have no 
oth?T effect than to decompose part of ffhe sugar or acetite 
of lead ; that is, to convert the acetite, in part, into sulphat 
a? lead, which is insoluble ; and nearly all the given vilrio). 
or \ulphat iron, into acetite of iron. 

B'or citri/.ii' Wormst in the Unman BvtftjJ*** 

'l^ke senna leaves, welrbnii.sed, half a pound ; olive oil, 
tweb e ounces ^digested together in a sand lieat four or live 
days; tlu‘n, by a strong expression, force the oil from the 
fa‘ces, whi' li reserve by itself. 

N. B.—In the most ebstinate wenn case, which .dudis 
tlie force of mercurials, and baffles the efforts of the ino.st 
fainoiis spccitics, this^'successfully kills worms, grul% and 
ascarides (which last kind caure extreme itching), and b} 
’ ^lools expels them.. *■ 

^ose:—o*'e spoonful, fasting, and persevere in it. 

101 .'?. Tit ynalaan L-^iproird Tincture of Bark. 

•Bed bark gros.sly powdered, oniyiiince: of ..nalc root, in 
])owder} six drachms; saffron, one drachm and a half; 
*'ochiiieal, ten grains; orange jieel, one ounce and a lialf- 
»Stee]> the above articles in one pint of the best braiidv, and 
you will have p tincture eijually good as the famous 1 )r. 
Huxhain’s. ' ” 


loTi. ()h,scrratio^>.\ on Leeches, and their Use. 

'fhe gvntral deinaud for these useful repLihs, and the 
high price at which they ar»' now sold, induets us to givt 
some particulars on taking, preserving, and applyijg tliem. 
from a perfon who has atU'iidcd to this business. 

The large brown leech is the only kind in use ; they are in 
general from two inches td six, though they are capable of 
much greater extcusion and_ contraction : 'sometimes they 
s{re seen darting through the water with giaut suiftness, at 
which time tlieype very long; at othef times they wiil con¬ 
tract them* elves ipto'a'<brin alnms^ round! 'I’hey are much 
rounder in body than the horse leech (which, contrary to 
cQgjmon report, will not fasten to the human body), vinth a 
•legrcc *apcr towards eacli end. The colour is black and 
browh stripes on their backs; the belly is covered ivith dark 
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brown interspersed with light brown spgts. The* method 
of catdiing them i^ally employed in En^nd, isiagit^n* 
flic waters where they are contained, which occtf^ions them 
to float upon the surface thereof, when, with a net made for 
fhe purpose, they are secured. Other methods are eA-* 
ployed Vhioh would be tedious and uniMicessafy to relkte. 
They aM% viviparous, bringing forth tljefr ybung with all 
. their power, capable of acting in every respect in jivhiA this 
animal is distinguislu-d. The tjme of fecundity is iiT ihe 
months v£ April and Ma/, the Atter ejt^of Aujmsi and 
September;—the number of young on5s a single leech 
brings forth in one year can hardly be ascertjmicd, th^gh 
it is very numerous ;'f#r wl^fu thcleech catcher;! rob a i>ond 
of all lige enough for use, if nej^ipg happens to obstruct 
fecunaation, ill two years afteri^ards'thcy will And h largely 
“•'tored with abundance of fine leeches, aud a much increased 
number of small ones; this is pArticularJy found to be 
tfase, from tlie method i^hicli some country.people have 
adopt('d to ftbiain leeches as an exclusive property. In oriU-r 
to tliis tluwlnake a pond, near their hoyft.*, about three ieet 
deep/tweiitp wide, and thirty lorijr; if they caimot coivt- 
nienlly form one with i? sandy botUmi, they make ^ivyorui 
.1 little deeper, in which they deposit a few loads of sandy 
tartlu In this pond, wlaii filled with water, tln^y ijiit 
ilieir\eehes about April, and without any fyrther trouhh 
or (xpense, thPy obtain, at the proper season, a large supi.Iy 

Leeches may, \viih care, be i)res(y\td healthy and f;ood 
—for years in i)ans ; dufing the sunnder season not more tlian 
two hundred should he kept togctller; m wintrr, double 
that number may with equal propriety^ 1 he vessel wi^y art’ 
kq)tin“houl.l bean cardjn pan, tliat wJl c^lmn ateut 
(hicc gallons of water, wbicb bWi not be than hall 
tUleil with water; for I have Iqund, hf cxperuncc, tltat it 
is eongenial to tlieit nature to Ifiivc a place out ol the watir, ^ 
which titty inavrttreat to at pleasure; fluSis proved by their 
V. V _ r.. KtvB* rmind 1;he tow of the pan . I rom 


w-itilr to keen them m is spnng waier, 
pjd to putrcsa'iicy. 1 »ftve f late put •'*^‘1® 
L..nso^t 1. oehos Witch priaticc 1 w%uld rccoAraend, for 
,“eyrre urj7;“.. Jotmd Wth it, perhaps f«,m itsre- 
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sembling, in some measureji their native -vvccds; tliey creep 
'Ji:^2^gh4t, and oy that means clear ^leinselves of slime, 
n’hich in the warm weather accuniulatcs^’around them, and, 
unless’removed by timely clwngcs of water, will be produc¬ 
tive of disease. During hot weather they should be kept ir 
as iool a plicc as possible, and in the winter, season plaqe 
tlicm where the Water may preserve that degree o^,‘„warmUi 
it po^esses in summer. \t'hen you put fresh water to them, 
diurihg the cold weather, it should be deprived of that iii- 
tenscncoldiiess i^iich it ][teksessei> at that season of, the year, 
by wanning it iii the smallest degree. The leech, as has 
been beforot said, feeds u])on insects in its native waters, 
l>ut*may be^j. as above hi?ited, kept water only for years, 
though they dwindle hy l(|ccping; they remain lualthy, and 
will take wiih as much avidity as those recently taken from 
the waters, provided they are AveU attended to, with rcsix-'ct 
' '.0 changing their \^atcr aj^reeably to the rules laid down. 

The mode which 1 have found, by copious experience, to 
be infinitely the best (being attended with quiekness, cer¬ 
tainty, and cflBcaey), isr as follows: Let the part he first 
earpfully washed clean with warm milk and w^jitcr; if ver) 
dirty aiyl requiring it, a .httle soap tfiay also he ust'd; when 
ihc part is thus washed and wiped dry, rub over tlie part a 
little milk, tlien see «that jour leech is wiped dry' with a 
smooth clothjj, which being done, take it with your fftigcrs 
hy the middle, 'and apply its mouth to the very spot you 
wish; you will, perhaps, find«H, at first, twist and extend it¬ 
self ki your fingers, and fhen wish to attach itself to some con¬ 
trary part; but as repeatedly as it cxti?iids itself around, or 
attempts to fix upon & wrong situation, you must as re¬ 
peatedly draw it hack and re-apply it to the proper part; by 
so doing you will fiiul it will ]>reR^ntIy seize the prec^isc spot 
wished for ;^whev you find'this you must not hastily let the 
leech go, for tliey wtU sometjimes seem to seize the part with 
great avidity, and in a few Seconds let go |;heir hold; but 
when you are convinced the leech has., good hold, you may 
tken let go, and leave it to ‘the cmploynjent if enjoys, 

I here find it npccci^'^ to remark; that the small elid of * 
the leech ii^' the head, wherC'as 1 have repeatedly observed 
that the greater part of the people, from the tail of the leech 
much broader than the head, mistake the one fof the 
otlier, and.thereby oc£asioi! thcTnselvcs'a great deal of fruit¬ 
less labor. When the animal has fastened himseli‘, he ge- 
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ncrally expaiuls ^ic tail, and somctimcB ^ttacUes it vc^y 
iirinly to another of the skin, but ^vithout the Idkat 
td the part; this hold, 1 have observed, the lecih does not 
quit till it is charged with blood, and then drops ofi' dll at 
dhee. , * * I* ' 

• 1 wouhrheie observe, that the quantity qf blo^d tlie leech 
imbibes,%is in general insufficient to answer*the piirpose: 
therefore, when the leech comes off, it is necessary to have a« 
basin of warm water, and a sponge or rag, to keep batliuig 
the orificc^tin order to cncoufage tW bleettog for an hojir or 
two; if the orifice seem disposed to blpcoany longer than 
wished for, apply a piece of lint, three or four times dou|(le, 
and bandage it up. ’ • . • * , 

lot.). * Singularly useful Prd^uA'tifs of Garlics • 

'i'he smell of garlic, whfrh^is formidable to many ladies, 
is, perhaps, the most infallible remedy irt the worm against*' 
idle vapours, and all the ng-vous disorders to w^iich women * 
are subject.* Of this (says St. l*ierre) I have had rejieated 
t'xptTienco. * * 

J(>iO. ^ The Usefulness of two conynun PlanKs. 

Kvery plant in the corn-field possmscs virtues particu¬ 
larly adapted to the maladies incident to the condition of 
ihc labouring man. The poppy cures the pleurisy, procures 
- sleep, stops hemorrhages, and spitting of* blood. Poppy 
seeds form an emulsion similar to that from almond.^ in 
tvery resj)cct when prepared in thq* same inauncr. '/hey 
'"also yield, by expression, fine salad gil, like tliat from Flo¬ 
rence. Thu blue bottle is diuretic, vulnerary, cordial, and 
r*ooling p an antidote to tl]^ stings of vcnoipous insects, and 
a remedy for inflammation •f tin; eyes. ^ 

• .* . • 

H)4?. Tojnrevmt Wounds ftom moPiifyin^. 

Sprinkle sugdjr on them. The Turks wjish fresh wounds • 
with wine, and sprinkle jsugar cm them. Obstinate ulceyi 
•inity be cured with Su^r dissolved in a strong decoction of 
walnut leaves,. • * • , » 

J 04Sk Chapped or Sore Lips 

May be healed tby the /requant ^plication .af hondy. 
watcy, and protecting them Aom'the influence of*cold air. 

9 
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^Famihf Hcvcipt Hook. 
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^ ^ 49 . * Small mx. 

In J)r. Lort^s copy of “ Alcad dc Vaeinhs,** was writUii, 
vhat was tinned “ A curious and infallible preventive 
jip^ainst tK^ catcliiiig the Small Pox,” as foll(>wst—‘ ^ 

Two spoonfuKi of red ochre, such as is used fu]:„,marking 
^sheep, infused in half a pint of ale, and taken seven niorii-^ 
ingft successively, fasting.* 


JOiSd. ^ '* Vorm and IVarh. 


I 

■^PP^y brown ])aper moistened with spittle. A ft w 
drt'ssings wjUl remove tlH'in. • 


IOjJ. * *’ , A (u) n Plastc?'. 

^ One ounce of naval j)iteh,-half an ounce of galhanuui, 
\ dissolved’ in ^inef'ar, one scruple of ammonia, and one 
drachm aneJ'a half of diachylor., mixed togctjitr.— Fraa^ 
I4U Fonsf ' L'Arl^dc so^frm r In Fudi. , 

f ^ 

10^2. Against Burns orSvalds. 

/ * 

1 ’]ung(‘ the part s^lded into cold w^ater as soon as pos¬ 
sible. Wet it with Bincn steeped in rectified spirit or^t'orn- 
mon braiid\.. Poultices and oily applications an to b( 
AVouUd. 

4 

105:^ i lit ('({}jt for the Colic in a Hom. 


One table-spoonful 0/ ginger beat and sifted, two or three 
idble-sptwnfula of flower of mustard, a gill of gin, and a 
<luartof warm ale,mix them togetbfr, and give tliemiva horn. 
In an hour or two walk the hflrse out, and icpcat it tin 
toUoivjjifr da'y*; ca/e shculd be taken that the hor^e drinki* 
nothing but warmed water ipr two or tl^ee days afh r. 


U)jV. Disicr\w'r tn Dof^s. 

ti “ I 

Dr. Blaine has d^'ribed the dii3case,| called llie*Dis- 
teniper in b'ogs, wtli aecuratey, 'and liis medicines, in ge¬ 
neral, are successful: hut a gentleman had administered 
1 )r. 2ilaine*s medicines to a favourite pointer, in the disease 
called n Jpistenqicr*, buf.wiA no atafl; the unvarying 
symptoms had come on, when the poor animal crawled into 

iff • 
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• • 

• • I • • 

tlic field, and fell* among sonic grass, attempting, iliut in 

vain, to eat it. The^entlgman followed tills suggestion tof^ 
nature, and orderc(l»a handful of grass to be cut in shrtds 
of about half an inch long, and.when mixed with* butUr, to 
I14' put down the aniraal's throat; tlie dose was repeated threa* , 
times fti ever^ twenty-four hours, and a visjjile ameiW- 
ni'ent almost immediately took place, which tcrmiiir\tLd in 

recovery.** • • 

* 

lOAA. To hnoio whether 41 mnd tie not. 

Dogs suspected of being mad are freqnei?fly killed, leaving 
\»Lrsons bitten in a dreadful uncertainty, whetl^r the dogs 
were or were not rcaliyanad; the lillo^ing experiment lias 
been supjiosed conclusive on this^he^d:—rub the mouth, 
leetli, ami gums of tlic dead dog, if fK*e from blbod; with a 
little roast or boiled meat, and offer fins meat, so rubbed, to 
.mother ilog, who will eat it with^t relitptance if *1110 dead*' 
tlog was not mad, but will j-efuse it, and run a*^ay liowling * 
frov.i it, if the dead dog was really mad. It may he further 
satisfaction to the parties concemedPto kg^p the dog tied up 
lor some day», if he eats the meat siv prepared. ^ 

• ... * i 

iOjli. Mtfhotl of I enil( > Assi.>i1anee to P<‘rAonx in iJan- 
, if Drowning,^ 

'fliis desiralije oliject appears attainable by die proper use 
of a man’s bat and pocket handkerchief, which (being all 
the apparatus necessary) is td be used thus: Spread^ the 
Ji.indkereliief on thegjpund, and jdyft’e a hat, with the brim 
Tlownwards, on.the middle of the handkerchief: and then 
tie the handl'crehief round the hat as you would tie up a 
bundle,'^ceeping the.kuotHias near the centre ot the crown 
as may be. Now, by seizing th^ knots in on^ hand, and 
kivping the opening of the hat npw^rih^ U ptfson, without 
knowing how to jfiv/iw, mny/fcarlcsNiy plunge into the 
water with wlfet may be necessary t» siive the life of at 
lellow-erealnre. * . * • ^ 

t ’If fc person should out of a boat, or the boat upset b> 

going foul of a cable, &?. or s|j| ou](]fllC f^ off tl^c quays, or 
indeed fall into'any water from which be could not extricate 
hinftclf, but mast wait son^s little time for assistanctv had 
he presence of iniivl enough to wiiij) oft’ his hat,^Tj^ holik it 
by the brim, placing bis finj^rs witliin-side the frown, and 
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hold ii so, (top down Wards) he would bt; aWe, by this me¬ 
thod, to keep ftis mouth well t-ibovaf water till assistance 
should r«}ch him. It often happens thWt danger is descried 
long*before we are involved Jn the peril, and time enough to 
prejiarc Uie ajxive method ; and a courageous person would, 
Ilf seven iwitaiiCvSoutof ten, apply to them witj) swress ; apd 
travellers, in fcfrding rivers at unknown fords,^^r where 
.shallow's are deecftful. might maki use of tluse method‘s 
wjth advSntage. 
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\ "ir 11 n j 1 , Di Ia\lor'& easy 
riH it 0(1 ul asccitaiiiiiif, the qua- 
inaili* Imic stonos, 9t 
(|ui(l liin , foji tiiL puiposes of, 

f 

j,U(, ciiK toi ftii, j‘}8, 48^ 

\i , jiiH (ijotis, to purf>t in i 
rnoii , P‘). 

to (kin, lOJ. 

\'(i I a(l\ lilt i^( (i pi iniin^ u xste 
or I ^ V 1 iiiilo tiiilli, I 
,11 col jioim(l-i\vin,6^c 228. 
Mill j uis, milk of, i/ b. 
yh c^ Ik mil iilpuipc (St^whiih 
Ui( juu i of 111 i\ hi a) pluil, 1 *>7 
, dm a \ oi ilic juiiv. of, on 
tups' l'«ll(iitis, lb. • 

\mnior)n, Kctitcd, or Miifflcri * 
ni's spun, 1/8 ' 

^nnl() 1 u iiiiin, iinlk of, 176 
^l^^llng, to yicvcr* tifiiij, colds 
mIuI , Jb-f ^ • 

,—to iiiipiosc Ihe.sporfof, 
* bs auintion to dre^U, ib. •• 
\iils, to ilpstro>, 2?, 198 * 

- , inotlicr method, 22. 

-,liquor for destro} ing, -191:* i 

Apopkx}, 299 • 

^ppi till, lo*s of l'^!. 


\^prfcs,tnaiinpi of prfc«er\h g-fron 
tin eflfcts of fiost, 11G. 

*—•»-f t( pifstrAc 1141. • 

Aims ind piilishcd^iietal, to kee]i 
flora rust, 141 

Aioni^tic her^is, to make the qiiini- 
es^nte uf, 4'17. * 

- -*• oils, to utilain ih • 

Arsenit, to d t(f i the i imlurt oi 
426. 

Asparagus, new method of mu’ r- 
ing more prodii<;^i\t, 196. 

Astlin 1 , 299 • 


Baik, t II t nr of, to make an ini 
piOMll, 1 >0. 

B nl(\, f( rtili/ing sty ps fur, 11 
—- -nsalti,* 175 • 

B^n -floois^ (urious imtlod of 
inakpig ynthcii, 2 

• -, to make durable, 4 

}Lasts, Sir Ashton Ik \ er s me* 

thod^'fjiresirsmg* 140 
Bi ef, 00 prestn c in A sound state 
in a VO} age to tlie est Indies, 

• 90. 

Bed(-tea,to make, 39^# * 

*Beif, to d]s(user vitnol in, 92 



]^er, ginger, to nuke, 228. 

spruce, to make good, 92. 

— ■ , tabT& excellent substitution 
for, ib. • 

0 

to make excellcnl and 
'wholesottii^ 22K. 

—, ‘to pre\^ent *froni growing 
, ildl, 41^,. 

' a , to rdcDt'er sour, il». • 

-, to restore pricked on f.tale, 

ib.* 

J^ees, iinjirovcnienl in t*.ieniaiiage> 

I lent of, fl. , 

-, appr(».cd nietliod of re- • 

moving, .S9.‘) ■ , , 

-. useful nietliod of preserving, 

ib. 

-wax', to bleaeli, 175. * 

Beetles, to da >tioy, 23. 

-, anotlier mctliod, ib. 

Beets, to preserve all the r 'inter, 
17 . . ' ‘ 

Bed, to detect dampness in a, 39H. 

-, bints on warming, .399. 

rsed-clotlies, useful bints relative 
10,423. ' 

Bergamot water, 284. 

Birds, Sir .'\sliton Lever’s method 
of j)n*si'i\ing, 440. * 

—shot in the kingdom! to pro- 
.‘crve, ib. ' 

—, singing, paste or lood for, 
469. 

canary, breeding and ma¬ 
nagement* jf, 4()7. 

Bird-lime, for inakii\'>- and using, 

4Gb. t 

Biscuit, topreservofran pntrcfac- 
, tion, 95. 

Blacking, receipts for, 418,419. 
Blacking-balls for s1ioci9M'^2. 

-- ca(:es, a celebrated, ib.' 

Blight, white or American, to de- 
, Ntroy, 24. ^ ^ ' 

Blind, eoi»lort for those nearly,^ 
476‘. 


Blossonn^ le prevent from being 
^damaged by early spring frost, 
66 . 

Blue-bottle plant, the usefulness of 
the, 493. n 

Blue colour, to yre|)8re from v^cr- 
digris, 449 . 

Boils, 302. ** 

Bone, to make a licjiiid for staining 
of, diflereiit euluis 
-, to sofleii, 

Books, to remove spots of grease 
fronij 141. 

prescrvati\e from moths 
in, 424. 

--, to take grease out of tlit 

' leaves of, 434. 

-, motliod of cleaning, ib 

-, to marble, ib ^ 

Ifoots and slides, vdgar error ic- 
spccting the putting of spirit'- 
into, to picxent the ejects nt 
cUtd, 420. * 

_ - -to prevent snow 

water, or ruin, fiom penetrating 
the seb'S of, ib. , 

-, t,isy iiietliod ol 

Lleaiiing, 41f^. 

Boot-tops, 01 tunned leutlur, 
clean, I 7 I. 

-^—, genuine prci>aration 

the famous cliemical liquid foi. 
420. 

Bottles, to make air-ti|,nt, 400. 
'Bowels, inflammation of, 306. 
Brandy, Fieiieh cherry, called 
cherry/alafia,' 28.9. 

- — , wood-strawk>erry, ib. 

—^— 1 , goosefierry, 290. 

—!-,'Frqncli black-cujrant, ib. 

T—*— , raspberry, ib. 

Brass-vessels, to prevent from con¬ 
tracting verdigris, 177. ^ 

Brass, composition for gilding,430. 
Bread, to*discover if adultirated 
with alum, 95. 
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Jireadf sea, to ])rc^n^ from the 

ueevil, or>. * * ^ _ 

-, poiatop, to make, 9G. Calves, excellent m^fliod of rear- 

-, made from the water ol • ing, 40. * 

succesijful oKperiment^ofr 
•.1 


rearing without jgnilk, 394. 

-, tofhakehay-Utfor, 395 

——, "lo prevent sickettf^ in 


glaijjole, 97. 

« —, fci^nci]^ for, ib. 
llrcwiii£^jncthod of extracting the 
^ virtue of hups in, 227. 

-, cheap and easy method • about Michaelmasfib. « 

of, 228.^ • Cftfiphor mixture, 377. * 

-, usefulness of the com- Cancers, • 

mon hazel-nut in, 931. Candles^economy in, 41G, 

IlTiinstoiic, tlic fumes o[, useful in Canine gladness, 3fU. « 
removing stains or apod in, &tc. Capillairc, 27(). « 

131. —•>— syrup, Italian, ib. 

JJuiisos, 307. Capsf^ms to raist^, 50! 

-, porter plaster for, 481. ^ Caniaiioiis, proper inethou of la}- 

Ihickles, gilt, to clean, 4>1. oO^ » •• 

• Hugs, fui (lestroyiiu', in \Yuod^23. Carriages, open• best imidc <4 
— *-,10 ikftroy* 197. avoiding the fatal actidenls of. 


-, aiiothir, 129. 

-, bites to cure, 304. 

Jbirtis and scalds, 303, 4l^. 

--, M. Iloniassel’s 

iccount of his cure lor, 4HI. 

- -•-, ieinedyfor,482. 

-- — another, ib. 

- --, eilicacy of viue- 

g.ir ill cuiing, 4 riJ. • 

Jiuttur, improved inilliud of salt- 
• ing,97. ' 

--, Improved method of 

inakjpg, 40. 

-, Di. Aijdcison’s nfbtliod 


^71. 

C'arrots,'preparation for, 1.').* 

-, to preserse, ^all tliifwiii- 


* 

ter, 17. 


', utility of,- as food foi 
hors*bs and other staU beasts, 4 I. 
Cartels, useful*bints relative to, 
3.91. 

Cashew nuts, to make a uhole- 
s<jmc food of, I .i2. • 

Cas*ts, composition to take ofl, 

l3R. » 

Cataplasm ofeummoii salt, 3SI. 
of alum, 379-1 


of keeping, ih. , * "Caterpillars, meiJiod of- dcstroy- 

- method of making excel- iflg lavii^es of the, from 
lent, from the milk of cows fed/ shrub.s, plants, and vegetables, 
upon turnips, ..j 5. HO.# , , 

-, to ruinovc tfie ^sle'of ,-, for destroying, on 


tttrnipsfrom, 99. • goosebeny buslies, 24. * 

- , tub, iiKlbod Sf ciiring - ^ -* —, to preserve flowers, 

lad, 98. * V’a\ es,* and frun from, 2,5. 

Irish sail, method of-, liquor for destroy- 


taking the rankness and (M?a- ing, 398. ^ 


grceuble taste iiflm,' ib. ^ 
•-, saU. to make fresh, ib. 


•jCattlS, Scolcli kii^^exoellcnl food 
for. 38. 
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CaUle, to preserve i^rom disease 

* ui|ring Ihc winter, 43. 
Cauliflower*r!conomical mode of 

cutting, 134. • 

* Cly^nue pepper^ make, S6‘. * 
CeUdine, u^ul properties of, 

• 417. . ‘ ^ 

^^en^fwiL, common, prep*aration of, 
>■' ior« juiniil^ alabaster, marble, 

pt)rphvry, and other stq fts, 
1.97! “ 

-, blood, for repait’ing cop- 

pi‘C» boilers,^Ic. 199. f 
-, cuin])osition for a, to re¬ 
sist the action of fire and waV'r,, 
200., * * .* 

-, a, to resist moistiu'e, ib. 

«•-, Japanese, or, rice gKie, 

• to rtiako, ib. 

-, Turkey, for joining me¬ 
tals, glass, &c. 201. < « 

- - —, excellent, for broken 

(Ifina, 2^2. ^ 

-to\ncn(l broken china or 

glass, ib. - 

-, to prcirare, for *juiiung 

brokin glass, china, earthen- 
, waie, &c, ib. 

— . - for pri’aciving vooil and 

biitk, 204. • 

■■ ■ lor wood or paper, ib.* 

-, anotWer, ib. * 

--, or mortar, admirable, as 

made on the Cotswuld Hills, 
43o\ • ^ , 

-, fircparatlons of<;on}moti, 

for joining alabaster, marble, &c.*« 
.437. • * * 

-, strong, ib. i 

- - — for iron flues, 438. 

Cerate of cantharides, SB I ^ \ 

-, chalk, %82. * 

-, soap, ib. 

-j- f calamine, ib. ^ ^ 

— -, comj^nd calamine, 383r 

— '■ for chilblains, 370. 


Charcoal,^+ 0 'prevent the baneful 
^ects o^urning, 476. 

Chalk mixture, 376*. 

Chaps on the skin, 310. 

Cheese, Stilton, method of viakingt 
405. • • 

colouring for, 

Cherry-tree gnni, valuable pro- ^ 
]>eitics of, 131. 

Oliickeiis, method of qjppcditious1\ 
fattening, 104. 

Chickwticd, 99. 

Chllblai^na 370. 

-•-'/'eerutc for, ib. 

-, lemedy for, 48.t. 

—- —, white ointment for, 

. S86. 

Children, hints for the manage- 
ipent of, ilunng the first year* 
after birth, 3^2. • 

-, to prcvefli from eaiing 

their food loo quirkly, 401. 

-the danger eating 

gilt gingerbread, Sec. 404. 
Chimneys, smoky, to cure, 82. 

■ - ■ ■ , method of swee^iiiig, 

nithuiilemphnipg children,! .So. 
—. method of extinguish- 
* ing lire in, 1 67. 

China, Chinese method of meiid- 
ing, 9‘2. , • 

Chocolate, to make tVom cocoa- 
nuts, 99. 

Cholera, 317. 

Churches, to (preserve from dila- 
pidatioii, 8(>. ^ 

Cburcbyardsf avpid living near, 

Cider,, to cork and preserve in 
bottle^. 411. • ^ * 

Clivers^or goose-grass, usefulness 
of, 130. 

Clothes, to make portable balls Cor 
femoving s^ta from, 137. 

-r -—. to keep moths, beetles, 
Sfc from, 422, ^ 
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401 


Clothes, preserviHu^ from moths Com, tb preserve in sacifs, 16 
in, 424 % • Corns, SIS * * * • 


to prevent frdb catching 
fire, 427 

hints respecting omen's 


and Aili^en’s catching fire ib 
Cloths, to tafte spots out of, 

J42. »• 

»Cloth, Chinese method of render¬ 
ing water proof, 4 16 
Clothing fc« chihhen, 3 )3« * 

Clover, manure for 6 
Cock-Toachcs, to destroy 398 
Coffee, 402 * • 

-, Ti rkish or Arftian modfe 

of pfepariiig 100 
———, and valuable syjj- 

stitutc for lb < 

-, exctlleiit substitute for, 

• 101. >. • 

——, anotfiLr ib 

-, acorn ib 

-, for ii^proMOg, IC^ 

-d)e\Lri^L, an improved 

method c t mal ing the I Od 
the virtues of, 402 


--^ viit.1 

Cold cream, oSO 
Cobc, 311 • 

•, a recipe for, in a horse, , Cramp, 


to prevent, gramng o!l the 
, feet, 48S * . i 

—warts, 494 

S — plaster, ilf ^ 
stiveness,407 * 

Cotton, te tile spots of 

—I-, method of rendering aesv 

CcXnbustilde, .168 • 

—•— new method of cleaning, 
173 * 

- - —,*o dy“ 1 fine buife^our, 

190 ^ * 

Cotiglu’ 31 ^ t • 

-4 soothing betcragb for a, 

^ •• 

- ^ redpe foi % 489 , 

Comt plaster 48-f 

Cnvs milch, most proper food for, 

{•f » * • 

— —^ -, ulditional quantity 

ofwnilk to be trained 0;^ keeping 
in th'' he ist, ib ^ 

- rvle ti r u ilking, 45 

-, to prevt nl tre m coutraeting 

bad hab ts while milking, J94 
308 


494 

jColours, to wiitc differer>, on the 
^ame piper, vith the juice of 
violets, I )2 
Compos# du ighills G 
' , another, 7. I 


cure for, 4P4. , 

Crcifn to preserve in long 
vovnges, 126 ^ 

Crickets to de&trov 23 * 

Cioup the 367 

Cue umbel s, ne v method of raising, 
» 6 ^ • » 


Copper vessels neceSsary hints to 

those who use, for culinary pur- Curagoi 4hck '2P3 

poses, 134 • * - -j— ^ white ib 

Coral brinclies rdd tonaake 43'x Curiosities, fuks for collecting on 
Qorks, unpro\e*d for,preserving * sea voyages 441 • 

wftes, and chemical dfguors, Curaier s oil substitute for, 182 
94 * * * Cushions ^scful hints relative to, 

Corn, to keep crows from, 13 4 ’S 

—importantdi8cov'»ryrolati|« Cutlerv, to prevent fronrfaking 
to the pibservatiofi of, 15 • rust •102 


»# 
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D. 


f ' e 

propjer temperature for a, 


4-). 


<1 ^ 
D ^fness, remedies for, 

to jAreveftt, from the bi^ 
or YienomolA ^inni^ls, 47B. 
^ecanteis,to loosen the^glass stop* 


rvl'of, 9: 


, 365- 


- I^eqtfuon,_ 

Desigp, method of copving ai 
Designs made on^soTne, to Ake 
impression^rom, on paper, 439- 
Diirfncea, ^1*. • , 

Distilling, a dlieap refrigerator or 
condenser fpr, 232. ' • « 

Dogs, distemper in, a94 f 

- - to know whether they are 

' mad or not, 495 / * 

*-, mad, t<^ prevent mischief 

fioni the bite of, 478. 

Di, ms, to prevent the difwgreCable 
spicll arising from, 85. r 
Drawings^ or prints, to /race 
against the light, 445. 

■ , fo copy with ^ed ma¬ 
terials, lb. 

pencil end chalk, to 


Diy-rol, caufe tfod prevention of 
ie, 76^ 

- , c6re for the, in timbcs, 

lb. ^ 

Ducks, method of fattening, 106^ 
Dye, nankeen, to makp, MO. 
Dyeing yellow or |:reen, easy me¬ 
thod of, 101. • / 

-, substitute for galls in, ib # 

D>senterj, 117. 


preserve, 446. 

pencil, method of set¬ 


ting, 447. 


w 

—, wash for pre¬ 
serving, ibr 

or prints, easy method 


of taking off, lb. 
Drawing-deskj'ijr frar'e, to /nake 
a, lb. • 

Dnnk, for the summer, to make a* 
pleasant, 411 * * ' 

Drowning, method of rendering 
assistance to persons m danger 
of, 495, , ^ , 

Drowned, a few concise rules for 
the T»covery of persons appa¬ 
rently, 37^^^ , , 


£. 

• * 

Sar, metifud of attracting earwigs 
from the, 4B J * * 

—j—, to kill earwigs, or other in- 
' sects, which ma> have crept into 
the, lb. 

—f-, for a pan? in the, ib. • 

-ache, 117 . * 

Earth-worms, and o!her insects, lu 
destj^y or drive Sway, 27. 
Earwigs, to destroy, 20.« 

Eau de Cologne, 231 

-luce, 234, 47P. 

-des Carmes, 2 io. * 

Edgings to planOand m ike 43 

^- , to tut box, 50, 

Eggs, to preserve, for a length oi 
time, d 03. ^ 

-, to preserve sound for t]so 

years, 125. 

—r, manner of preserv»g fresh 
/or twehe months, ib 

-, anothel, 126. 

Elder, the good efkets of, in pre¬ 
serving phntafrom insects and 
flies, 19 . 

Elm <wood, GerAian method 1 ^' 
qiagirg resemble mahoAi^, ' 

, m. ‘ S 

Embrocation, a stimulating 380 
Essences, method of exj^cting 
from flowers, 456. ; 

' 1 



Index, 
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# 'jUll.# 


Eyes, inflaminati^iNi^ 916. 

—.- t to cure a bruise in fbe, 47*2 

Eyb-water, 387. • 

'■■■, another, ib. 




' » .a * 

when Rie female dms iappens 

accidentally §> take fire, 427 . • 
Flax, substitute for, 161„ 395.« ‘ * 
another, 175. * 

Flea^ temedies against, 26 
to destroy oi* doA, ib. 


Flies, to destrqjr, iq|iAntlj 3^ * 

-, to keep off, 426. * ‘ 

Fainting, or syncope, 374. Floors, stone, ar tificial, for bous^ 

Fallon-grounds, method of em- 

plo}ing to advantage, 387* * Flour,*wheat, to ]udge of the quV 

Feathers, new method of cleaning lity of, 94.** * 

-, to discover whether it be 

adulterated with iraitening*or 
chalk, 400. • 

anotter, ib. , ^ 

-, ni|v method of making, 

* na^hout gram, 401.. 

Flowers, when to plant annual and* • 
perenni il, 51. 


from their alum'll oil, 160. 

Fire, hints for gu&rding lagainst 
accidents from, 173. * 

-, to extinguish speedily, 169 

- f to stop the progress of, og 

board ships, ib. 

-j--, to reiive a dull, 442 
—method ^ escape from, 426 

-bottle, the^ 4 f8. 

-places, to improve, 82 

arms, shoeing the neofssity 
of certain precautions in load¬ 
ing. 170 

-lyrks, improvement in, 444. 

Fir-trees, or pines, application of < 
, the toots of, 41P7. 

>«iFish, 'io preserve in the Portu¬ 
guese manner, 89. 

to sweeten, that is iointed, 
92 . 


54. 

# 


to remove m the summer, 

« • 

, method of growing durgig 
winter, ib. . « 

, to preseri e delicate young 


shoots pf, from slu^ and ear¬ 
wigs, lb 

dried,, tS preserve th 


natural colour in petalj; of, I GO 
improved method of pie- 


serv/ig, 177 . 

Fly-ua^er, 132. ^ 

-, to intoxicate and take^ 465. Food, animal, easy method of pre* 

-, SiFAshion Lever's methpd serving sweet :|p the height of 

of preserviug, 440. I .summer, 80. 

Fishing, to make quill floats for, —^ citildren,^4. 

165. * Fpot, met' %d for the recovery of 

, improved diethod of * the. that has been sprained, 

making cork flodta for,*167, • 48o. * * * 

rods, to present, 165. FAmkles and sun-bum, 320. , 

lines, easy method #(ldye- Fruit«, method of growing during 
ing, 167 *9 wi«terr54. , , 

■■ ■ -, to prevent fmm ———, method of recovering 

rotting, lb frost-bitten, 117. ^ 

rules fo% 463. . method preserving 

^Fhuqps, to stop the rapidity of^ fresh all the year,418. 



Index 


* f. 'r 

Fruit*/ripe, to manage fbr a des' 
T /sert 410 • 

Fil&l, economy in, 414 
- V —another, 41 

. fumigation powder, t(^mald.«47 J 
FAis, e'lsy.mefhod of preventing 
^ iMsths in, ^^2. t 
— to preserve, ib« 

be^iefit of, as a «inter^ood 
/dr horses, 41 


Gafhe, to preserve, iif liuS wea- 
tlier, 39H * 

Gargle /letcfgcnt, 31% 

- -4., common, ih 4 

V-• V > »b r** ' 

Cxarlic, the use of t^amsl moles, 
gtubs, and IniiL, 27 
—■ ■■. singularly useful proper- 
•ties of, 4 > i. * • 

Gac-light, to produee, on a small 
seale, 4^? « * 

Geese, me||^od of fattening, 106. 

-rules for plucking 407 

-, to improve the down of, ib 

-down, to improve the pro¬ 
perties of, 40B , 

Genj^an, compound infusion of, 
>77 *, 

Gilding, dry^ method of, 410 
Glass to cut, 43'1 

- bottles gnd decanters, to 

clean, 402 

- vessels ,*'*0 step craaks in, 

204. • 

Glasses, to lestore the^lus^e ol, 
402 

Gloves, leather, art of dying, to 
resemble York tan, {.itnRnck, 
IBS * , • ♦ 

Glue, useful properties of com¬ 
mon' 195. 

—a mortiexcellent, 106 * 

-, parchdient, ib * 

f 


Glue, lip, '*make, for joining 
* papecsilk. or leather, 197 
Gnats, t(f alleviate the pain odea 
stoned by the sting ol, 487 
Gold, shell, to make, 430 « 

-, to clean, 431 • * 

Gold lace, to cleln, 402 ' 

to rcstoretfle lustre of 
when tarnished, 411. * 

^Gold ring, to take off a, sticking 
tight on a finger,4142 
Gooselyrry-bushes, to destroy *a- 
terpiUvrs on, 24 
,6outf 

Granaries, the virtues of poflar 
wood for the flooring of, 4 

y -, easy method of de 

stroj ing mites or weevils in 17 

- ,to destroy vt rmin in, i I 

Grapes, mctliol of yreserving, 114 

-, to pres^ve, till wintci, 

119 

Graved, 123 * 

Gravel-walks, a sure fnethod of 
curing, 50 

Grease to take the stains </ it )m 
woollen or silk, 130 

-spots Asy and safe n i 

thociofdi&cliargingfroninudi i ^ 
cloths, ib 

• - ■ to discharge from Icatl 
143. ; 

-. a substitute for, for coach- 

?rheels,*&c 179 • 

t^reen-housc, proper situation fui 
a, 47 

Grubs, to destroy 308 
Gum, cherry-tree, valuable propei 
ties of 41') 

Gunliowdev mettiod of increafipg 
the itffects 6/, 170 ^ * 

— - - ■■ ■ , to recover damaged 

443 

•)|-, to increase the forSe o^, 

lb. r 

Ottn barrels, to brown ib^ 

* •<* r 
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" IIooping-coujh,37l. , 

H. * Horn, to stain, to imitate tor^ise«> 

shell, 191 . •* 

Hair, preparation for converting ^loryets, method of destioyiVig,3'i. 
red or light-coloured into brown, HA-scs, utility otji carrots, as {odd* 
,461. • , for, 41. >. • 

to ^ncrease the growth of, ——benlhl cH furre »r^orza 

460, as a winter food for, ib. , 

i-, to promote the growth of, to extxicatel froit^ 

461. « irf^., ' 


,461. • , 

- ■ , to Jncrease the growth of, 

460. 

•-, to promote the growth of, 

461. « 
-, dye fJr the, 462. 

-, for taking away superfluous, 

463. 

llair-powder, to know ipAher k 
l)c adulterated with lime, 461. 
-, to perfume, ib. 


llorse-chesifuts, cfliracy ^> 1 , in 
bleaching linen and cleaning 
woollen stuflb, ani! as a ley for 
preparing hemp, 474. 

— - ---, inetlu d of 

tractmg starch from, i 8 j|. 


Hand, that has been sprmned, nfb- ^ Ilungaty-water, 235,45R. 

thod for the recovery of the,486. —li*-, Frc'rfVfli, and muc ? 

J^ands, to prevent inconvenience improved methed of making, ib. 

from perspifatioiT of the, 40i^ Hysteric affections, S'iG. 

Hardware, polished, W prevent •Hysterics, German method of pre- 
from taking^ust, 162. venting,* 471. 

Hats, straw or chip, black Ornish * 

for old* 421. * 

-, to prevent from being spot- 1. • 

tcdaifter rain,ib. • 

Hay, striped grass recommended Impressions, to tiansfct any, uith 
for, 10. * Vermillion, 446*. 

►-, when to cut rye-grass for, Incense, curious small cakes of, 

10. * for perfuming apartments, 132 

l>!)ffr.stacks, to prevent froUK taking Injection, 3B1. 

ifrp, 390. Ink, tef make cxcslknt, 143, 42f}. 

Hay-tea, the virtues of, for cattle, —, black, writing, to nnkc one 
392. • ’ gallon of, 14'). 

Health, rules for p^serving, ^ -A>, red, ib. ^ • 

wintci,470. —, fo piipsent, Irom btconiing 

Heartburn, 32.^ • f mouldy, 146. 

Hedges, to train*evergrecD and —, 1irritMig,»permancnt, 147. ■ 

other, 49. , * ^ * red, permanent, lor maiking 

^lomji, substitute fqjr, 1^1. linen, 148. * 

Herbs, to remove in sumn^, fi4. —, Sympathetic oi invisible, to 
——, to propagate, by slips and * m^c, ib.a * ^ 

cigtings, 55 . -, stuchum, or perpetual, of the 

-, jio preserve, 119* ** ancients, to make,for wimngoa 

• Hiccough, 326 . • ' ^tone? 149. * 

^Inl'an^ fine English, 291. —, permaue^it, ib. 



Index. 


I^|c, permanentj fottnarkinc linen, 

« • 1 ^ 0 . • 

—to molfB, ib. 

—t substitute for galls in making, 
• J91. • • • • 

—•^rintiri^ German black for, 

to make,*14C. 

-S_, substitute for, iW 

—% China, to make, ib. , •* 

—-, femedy againstChe effects of, 
when just spilled, 145. 

—tspots, siAistitutefor# alt sor¬ 

rel, for reif.oving, 138. 

-, to take out, lft9. • « 

Inscriptions^ method of ^btaining 
exact co|2ies of, 1 hC , * 

' ^jinsects, ul^efulness the u'rdn in 
* destroying, C4. 

■ - ■, liquor for destro\ing, 

-m. •. • 

Iri^, to clean, from rust, 1(13. 

- —, composition tiiat wili.eirec- 
tually prevent from rusting, 1 U'J. 

-, art 6f gilding, 430. 

-,to braze or solder "pieces of. 


Jelly, a uoiiliSbing, for a sick per- 
*Bon, 

Julep, musk, 378. 

-, anti hysteric, 379. 

——, cordial, 380. 


K. 

^Ketchup, walnut, to%iake, 411. 
Knife board, useful, 178. 
Koumiss, a valuable wine of the 
, Tai^.^«tq make, 42,y. 


' L 

l^ce, white, to wash, 1M7. « 

Lacker, to male a,foi brass, 'JJ.j 
Lameness by corft.raction, simpli 
remedy for tlierure of, 484. 
Lam^, to prevent, ^bm being 
pernicious to asthmatic persons, 
or others liable to complaints n 
the (best, 135. * 


4.32. • , 

■, to prevent from rust, ib. 


-, to clear from rust, ib. 

—^ work, exposed to air, Swedish 
method for preserving from rust, 

• 161 . * 

-moulds, substitute for salt qf 

sorrel, for removing, 138. , 

--,*to takfi, out linen, 

139. ' • 

Ivory, to soften, 163. t 

' Ivory-leaves, toprepardforVninia- , 
^ ture painters, 455. t 


« * 


J. 


.Jaundice, 

-, in&ntilq 361. 


£ 


-, to make economical w itk * 

for, ib. 

Lamplighters, useful hints to, 4 i 
Land,^perimenfin manuring, 7 
Larks, method of catching, 

-,-, another, ib. ^ 

Lavendev water, 234. .. 

--, excellent, ib. 

Lead, to prevent the effects of the 
poison of, on npinters, &c. 477. 
Leaf, to obtaii^he true shajH' and 
fibres of a, 164. 

■ -T, another \«ay, ib. 

Leavu ot trees, the mostapropcs 
•time when; ought to be col¬ 
lected for pharmaceutical pur¬ 
poses, 72. f 

* -improved method of 

‘ taking off impressions of, 163. • 
Leather, tanne^ process^ *<w prev 
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panng nitrous aeld^r extract- Lips, chappdd or sore, ^93. 
mg stains, &c. froa, 140. Lip-salve, to m^e, ^59. * 
Leeches, observations on, and Liqueur, delicate F’«nch, called « 
their use, 490. * ressolis amfare, or amber sun- 


*Lemoi^, to keep, 116. 

«-^ atiother, lb. 

-4iyce, to purify, 107« 

-, to preserve, during 

* a long voyage, 114. 

Lemonade^93 • 

— ■ , Itahan, ib. 

Lethargy 128. 

Letters, simple method of copying, 
uitliuut the use dlUk copyifig 
inaohiiic, 153 

-, to preserve from ^ing 

optned, lb. * • 

-, to gild on vellum or pa- 

• per, lo6 ^ • 

-, to %ritc both blue and 

red at oned*, with the same inL 
lud pen. Had upon t|}je same 
papef,^l5l. 

-of gold, method of forming 

on paper, and for ornaments of 


ressolis amfare, or amber suii- 
^dew, 580. • • • * 

—- . . , Fr|pch/Aloli8,pip{amed 

with flgwers, 281. • * 

——oil of Venus, a*r>''noh', 
•ib. 

oil or cream of Cjpiesea, 
a French cordial, 282. 

-,*genuine Rench no>eau, 

mide at Panl, ib. * 

-, red ratafki, as made at 

• ePacts, lb . . 

-gy Pans metliod of^making 

•white ratafia, 284.^ ^ 

—2-, hgf. Italian, called p** 

fetto amore, iW 

— - fine cordial, d'oranges, 
«4. .• e 

—*■»—, hypoeras, as matl^ at 
Pens, ^87^ I 

-, vespetro, as made at 

Fari^ 288. * 

Liquids, to detect copper in 420 


niiAing, 152. Liquids, to detect copper in 420 

-of sec^ec}, an artificial Locked jaw, 

water for writing, 150. Lumbago, ib. • 

• — another, 151 ^ Lute, hre, 108. 

Limestones, l)i Taylor's easy -^*cold, ib 

'*'*ssiethod of .sccrtaining the qua- -^inothcr, ib. , 

Ilties of, for the purposes of ma- 
iiuie^^. • 

Lime, quick, lb. M 

-water, 377. • • • 

Linen, to take ^Idew out of, 107; l^lahogany, substitute for, 180 
40) , • • s , .... - ■ , to polish, 187. 

-, to take spots out of, 142., .* —^fflrmture, to cUan, 40 i! 

-, to perfume, 423. • - ■ German furniture, gless 

• -—g method of rendenng^ sorts Hb|, 404. ^ 

of, less eombusflble, 168 * ^MalA, fo? br^ing, io siPtract the 

-, to picvent from catching essence Sf, 232. 

hee, ib * -spirits, to improve«ahe fla- 

-y^corched, cogiposition ^r •vounsof, 233 ,, • 

• restoniig, 424 % Malting, niceties iff, the obserr- 

• I. nitnmt, soap ^83. luice of w%ich will increase the 


■ - W JIClAUlUKi % 

• -—g method of rendenng^ soi 
of, less eombusflble, 166 * 



c 


5U<* 


Indu . 


^ pnfits the malftter near 10 
per^Cent, ^25. 

Manure for cfoVer, 6, 

—;-, utility of pigeons* (ki|^g 

as lb 

Maplei^ood, 6ennaif method of 
making resemble nahogan), 

• 

Marble, to clean, 103, 103« ^ 

-. another, ib. <** 

Marie, Dr. laylur’s c&y method 
of ascertaining the qualities of, 
forMie put poses of agrtlulbarc, 

y. 

Mattresses useful hmfs> rela¬ 
tive to, 423. f 

"Vr*»ad, 274.^- 

- , rich, lb / 

- , red andVhite, with lasp 

berries and cun ants, 27 b. 
JVfeSftUs, HO. ^ 

Meal? to preserve, in the Portu¬ 
guese inl^nner, i 

—— ■, to pieserve by treacle^ PO. 

-, to sw^ten, that is ,tainted, 

lb. 


, to putify fly-blown, 39K. 

, iinptovcd method of salting, 



gained ^ loping < ows in the 
house, 39s> 

Milk, excellent method to preserve 

" a great part of the, during the 

rearing of calves, 40 ^ 

-, Dr. Andcrsiii's method o‘ 

keeping, 46. oi 

-• to remove the taste of tur- 

• ^ 
nips from, 99 

—^—, or cream, substitute for, 413 

-, asses’, to make artificial 

J26. 

■■■ ' " , fansian, substitute for, 413 
- ■, ouVefan^, to make, 414 

-of roses, Warren’s, 3fc.O 

—j-, to make, 4 jO 

Molasses, to free from tlicir shai] 
taste, and rendet tit to be used 
vstead of su^ ii, 126 « 

Moth, prcventiAt igliinst tiic ri 
vages of the, 172. 

——q^uothcr, 173f 
Mourning buckles to blyd, 129 
Mum, to make, 412 
Mumps, 3 33. 

Musbiuoms, easy mctliud o) pro¬ 
ducing, 58. f 

^ Mutton, to prcsdic in a •'ouiid 
state in 1 vo\ to the 
Indies 90 


IVfedicine, proper for infants, 350. 
Melons, to present the irregular 
growth of, 57. 

Metals to prescfyefrowi rustcl04 
Mezaotintos, to make, s55. 

Mice, to destioy, 35. * 

-, trap for, by wHlch' forty or 

sfty miy be de'troyed in \i 
night, lb »•' 

Milk, great inc^easa of, ^ 

truni fieding milch*cows with 
sanif* n, 39. 

—*•, parsn;r)g product!v& of, in 
cow s, lb. 

, additional quaalitv of, to be 


, for prffsen ing the, 46 3. 
Naples yellow, to greparc a beauti¬ 
ful coloui*calkd, 4 d) 

, anuthu, ib 

Nccljr, 27^ 

Nigh^qhairs, to pi event disJ|,rcc- • 
able smells idem, 414 
Nose, infallible remed^f foi stop- 
» ping bleeding of the, 489. < 
Noxious vagpurs, cas^«and ex- 
/ peditious method of dissipating * 
the, formed in 4 ' tils * • 
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.Nutmegs, economic^ use of, 176. Peint, Vanhertnan*%incoifjiarB^le 
-I to ascertain the quality^ and durabje ^te, fer inside* 


of, 177. 

——^, how to judge the pro- 
■ peities of, 405. 

Nuts Iwfel, to preserve in great 
periection many months, 119. 


O. 

Odts, to preserve^ftqpi being 
musty, 10'. • * 

Oil, Itbseed, to whiten, 164. 

, sweet,-every family to^q^ke 
their own, 408. * 

—, essential, sophistication of, 
> 161 ). • • 

—; drying, to prepare, 448. 

— of iavcnilhr, sophistication of, 
I6‘5. • • 

Ointm^t, spermaceti, 380 


^ 4fork^only,Srhicl^ will dry^igd 
cease to smdil m^six houir^ 1781 • 

-, oil, ssetboS of preftrin^a 

chcapdsubstitute for, \j^ur^ie ^ 
^ as that prepared, with ml, afid • 
‘free from any bad smelf^l79. 
Ainfing, Mrs. Hooker*% moibod 
of prej^ing and applying u 
composition fo^in imitation of 
ihe Ancient wedan masters, 
451. • 

m • . ■ on glass, » cheap and 

sing)le process for, sufficient foi 
•^the purpose of<v^«king a ni|gg' * 
lantern,tl 94. • 

Paintings, oil, t^ clean, 453. 

. ^ to judge of the trans- 

^arenkcolours for, 455. * . 


l^Mg, cheap and excellenlKom- 
position ^ preserving, 84. 

-, compound spermaceti, Palpitation of ilie Imart, 337. 

ib. . Palsyi«335. 

Otuftis, to obtain a good crop of, Paper, to remove spots of grease 
58. k from, 138r * 


Otanges, to keep, 116. , 

-, ano^ter, ib. 

Orangeade, 293. # 

Tfigeat paste, 278. 
oTto of roses, to make, 458. 
0 xen, 4 (reat advantage of plqpgh- 
ing with, instead of horses, ^1. 
—useful hints lelative to, m. 


P. 


- , to extract grease spoft 

from, 141. • 

—method of rendering all 
softs of, less combustible, 1G8. 

- , to stpin, yellow, 186.* 

-, to stain, crimson, ib. 

ir ■ to stain, green, ib. 

tQ<ischarge grease from, 

. 187. • 

, to marble, 434. ^ 

, to prevent from sinking, 

• • • 442. • 

PaiAs in the bowds, 362f« , to jnake transparent, for 

Paint, to prepai^ 448. * ^ Rawing, 444. * 

-, lead-colotircd, forpreserving , tracing, method of using, 

♦ron, 449. 445. ^ 

-%clieap black, Jb.. •—-',«tran 8 pareqt 9446 . * 

, brown, to mA:e, 450. % Parchment, to staffi, yellow, 186. 

-,%o stun, crimson, ib. * 

———, to stdln,*green, ib. 

z3 


to take ^he sm4ll of, from 
rooms, 104. * * 
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Parslej^reompmended to be sown 
will) rQpe-sedd’as a preservative 
^iV'ainst the reap in sheep, 43s ^ 
Parsnfos, to’prcserVe, ail uie win¬ 
dier, » 

-y,j[)roductive of ,>rnilk in 

'^.‘ows, 39 . ^ 

Paste,^tent, to make, 195 . * 

-, bookbinder’s, 196. ' 

Patterns, how to stencil'or multi- 
ply them, tor working on'Snuslin, 
455.® * *' r 

Pea, the everldsting, a valuable 
crop fdV cattlf‘ 4 ^ 392 . 

-, to' prevent mice froi^ de- 

^roying ea;dj|' sown, U2, ^ 

-, another, ib. # 

■ — -, the advant&ge of sowing in 
circles instead of straight rows, 
oSe '. ♦ 


r 

Plants, the ildC of sulpbut* in de¬ 
stroying insects uu, 19. 

*-, watered by being placed in 

dishes, improper, 1)3. g 

-' succulent, preservation oi,' 

64. of 

——, improved method of taking 
off impressions of, 1G3. 
Fldotations, to prcxenVhaies and 
rabbits from barking when young, 
68 . 

Plaster ^^res, to bronze, 157. 
Plaster of(HParilH*asls, to hardet. 

■ 442. ♦ 

Pla^.nowder, 130. 

Pleurisy, 33r*. 

Pocket handkerLliiei, to wiitc se 
erntly on a, 4)t I. 

Poison, to countcract*11ic baneful 
efiects of, 383. 


- ^*0 raise in autumn, 59.’'i'' 

-, to prevent mice from # le- 

stroying when sown, ib. 

Peail white, 4o3. 

Pcrsicot, 277. 

Phantasmagoria, to amake trans- 
* parent screens for the exhibition 
of tlip, 439 

Phosphorus, to make, 442. * 
Phosphoric pcp^il, the, 438. 

- match-bottle, to make 

the, 439. 

-, or illuminated bottle, 

tomake, 194.'’ o • 
Pigeons' dung, utility of,^as a ma¬ 
nure, 6. 

Pigs, new mode of fattenirijg, 41. 
—u, a profitable way of feeding,* 
394. 

Piles, fo it«>r}or:lioids, 334. 
Pimples, or tetters, 340.^ 
I’lsmiresfnto prevent the increase 
of,' in graSf't lands, newly laldi 
down, 20. ' *■ 

Plants, the good efiecliiof elder in 
preserving,^ frbm insects and 
flies, 19. 


,eure for, d/ the detnllj 
nightshade, ib. « 

Poker, to prevent accidents from 
.leaving a, in the fire, 417. 
Pomade dixiiie, 387, 459. ’ 

Pomatum, or Jcssii,'Minc butter, ti 
make, 456. 

———, soft, to make, 459. 

.. . . haid, to make, ib. 

Ponds, method of draining, 
level grounds, 429. 

-and artificial pieces cd^watet, 

\i) keej) free from weeds, 4. 
Poplar wood, tine virtues of, for the 
flooring of granaries, ib. 

Poppy, usefuhiess«of the, 493. 
Posset, pippin, 376. 

Potatoos, inslructicjis for raioing 
to a4inntage,*]4 ** 

,-—, new hieihod of pre¬ 

serving, 116 . 

—vj-, to preserve, from t.ie 

frost, 117 ,, « <’ 

—--, to make size from, 195. 

Poultry, taifatteti„l64. ^ 
r -— ■, assure method of reaiing 
to adivitage, 406. ' 
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PoinicC, liquid, t(^ prepare the Rats, Dr. Taylor’s jnethari of fie- 
linen, 149. stroying, 36'. , 

to make, 156. • —, to prevent the burrowing of, 

* in hdbses, 315.. • - - 


^ , another method, ib. 

•Powder-i^agwsmes, to prevent hu. Ra2Sor.str!g)s,mall*gemeg^,4l6. 
inidi|^roin being prejudicial to, Red spider, to destroy the. 30.* t 
443. Red spurge, useful pru|>ertics ei. 

Prints, to remove spots of grease • 137. * - 

from, 1^1. * Rfd^um, 361. ^ 

-, method of cleaning, 434. Reptiles,kill, 29. 

-, or pictures, to take off in- Restorftive, 384. 

blantly a copy fron^53. —^—•-, ant^ier, ib.* 


Priv 


, or en to etpan lirieumatisni, 34*. 

and whiten, 454. , •— 1 »--, mixture for, 344 

® i» ^ A . 


ivies, to prevent disagreeable 
smells from, 410. ^ • 

Punch, genuine British, ‘2,91. 

———, nulk, to^ake twelv^gal- 
•lons yf, ‘J92. 

to fhakc excellent, 411. 


Piinv, to mike,,449. 


Q. 


- - -, infusion far, 346. 

,-1“*“) il>* • 

-|E-, autumnal preveift 

470. • • 

R^liubarb, to cultivate the common 

•gardigi; 62. ^ 

—, Turkey, method o^ ciflli- 
gating, a^curinggfrom seed, ib. 
'*urkcy, cultivation of. 


by off sets, 63. • 

• --- method of curing, ib. 

(^^.iiiLkset hedg^, or fence, to make Rickets, 30S. * • 

a, 390. Ringworm, 341. • 

(^.uicksilvcr, 442. * Roads, to repair, near coal-mines, 

Quills, to clarify, 181. ^ ^3. * 

'<%—, to harden, 182. Rooms, to \‘cntilal|||^ wherein plants 

-, goose, Dutch method of are kept, 396. • ^ 

prcgjiring for writing, ib.^ . ■■ , directions for painting. 


Quince seed, mucilage of, 3oI. , 446 

(iuinsy, 340. • ^ -, feul, tod'umigatc, 472. 

Rose-wfttcr, 234. 

* _ ^ 

• * « Rye-grass, when to cut for hay, 10. 

R. . * • • 


'llAlishcs, method of <^]^irating S. 

for all seasons, 59. • * • * . 

Rails, direction's for painting, 44^. SBge,*tb* virtues.of, 124. 

Itets, to destroy, 35. . Sainfoin, the great i«prcase of 

— V toother, ib. , • mj^ from feeding mileb cows 

-, another, ib. ’ • with, 38. * 0 

■ ■*¥ new cflectual method S&lad, to vise a, quickly, 397. • 

of d<5>lroying, 36. % • Saline draught, %in^lc, 376. 
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Scidd h(Ad}.i58« 

Scalds, -145. 

Scarlet fever, ib 
Sdka^ioa, ib * • * 

-» catapld^for,^r9 

SdUch I ale, excellent food for 
'•attlcfdlj 

Scrofular36P ‘ * 

Scurry**to mjikc diver or gaov 
grass ntment retna i able for 
*its salutary effects in else of 
inveteiatc 

-, cas\ me ^lod oi curing the 

sea, lb ^ 

Sea embankments to prevent mis 
chief to, or those Sf rivers, J 
SAi^ickness, to ptcvcn* 4BB 
Seeds, to presen , when sown 
irom vermin, 10 ' 

——, easy method of disro\enr^ 
iStie^hcr cr not they are .^^1 
ficiently riyc, 47 

-of plant , on preserving in 

a statchti f^\egetation IH 
to ijiihtate the growth oi 
foreign d 

—*—, lloatr to preb**r\e, 5 i 
Senna inlusion oi >77. 

Shaving* composition for, without 
he use oi raz^r, soap, or water, 
^ Ido 

Sheep, to mail wittiout injury to 
the wool, 42 

-, easy methM of p eventing 

the rot in, 41 

parsley rt commended to be 
%owii with rape seed, as a pre- 
vertive against the resp in, ib 
—, cure ior the rot in 44 ^ 

— -, Bilpwills Iiqdid fir 

tlie cure of the f lot rof inr ib 

-, Mr Cull y's red salve to 

euro the rot in, ib 
Sherbet, Turkish^dd Persian, 285. 
Shoes, to render \yater-| ooi, 171 
Shrub, ^86 ^ ** 


Shrub, curran , 286 
Shrubs nece.isily of taking oil su- 
* periluous suckers from, 69 
Sul ness and vomiting 359 
Sek tooms, cautiuiv. in visitin', 
874 

Si^ht general rules for ^ pre 
strvution of, 473, 474 ^ 

Silk, to t )1 e out spots og 140 
, to tdl e spots out of, H2 

-, new method oi cie iiiing, 171 

Siher, cqi position for gilding, 
^ J 

Silver lacc to clean, 402 

-t to restuii. tl ^us re of 

wne 1 tarnished 41 
Skin, wash for the, 4 
Sk} ^nel ets to ipal «44. 

Sleep, to promote 4/u 
Small pox, 494 

Smelling pottles, to liake excel 
lent, 456 


—-to loosen the glass 

stopples of, 9 i 
Snails, to destroy, >0 
Snails and slugs, t(^,d sUoy, lOP 
Soap, genuine W itids i .,6 ) 

——, substitute for 119 

-, iiH hod of pieparing l le 

ley lor, 1 iO 00^ 

-, to piakt Taraaiea vegetable 



A 

to make Lady Derbv s 


, essence of, ftp* sins mg < i 
washing hai ds, } hs 

easy^ method oi making t 
sapop'^ceous liquid, which mav 
be us^ for washing instead ot 
^ 18'’,—()bser\ ahons on the fore 
' going receipt, ib 
—^ pans, to restore, that miv Iw 
cracked, ip9 / 

S(^ throat, 34^, 466. 

' " , a common drirfk^iir 

^a,488 . 
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Sore throat, gargle«fo|La, 488 

•;-ej^s, 357. •* 

-ears, ib. 

- head, 258. • 
Spasm^308. 


Styptic, an vcellent, 489. , 

-, a new and us^ul,^. ■ • 

Sulphur, the use destroying 
• i^ects on plants, 19. 
Sffn>flo«%r, or tieliatHhus anQuStt^, 


l^iiei tacics,* rul^ for tlie choice of, valuable proper!^ of tU 5 31. 

473 . Suppressioirof urTne, 348. 

Spirits, improvement of the smell Swords, A blue, 429. *** . 

^ \nd taste of common ardent, Sjrup, lemon, jpr a Cougl^ 385." 
233. ^ turnip, for a cold «r al- 

-to try the purity of, 424. fection ^ the lung^ ib# 

Spitting of blood, 347. -, Snglish orgeat, 2i^7. • 

Spots, elleetually to tulie out of-, genuine orgeat, ib, • 

silk, liiu'u, or \««»1^%*138. • —^ of cowslips^279. 

SquilUniytuic, 370. —/ of nutmegs, ib. . 

Stage-coa( Vs, hints for venti--of cloves|*cinfia|pon, 01 


Tabtes, to pfflm7l88.‘ 


SquilUniytuic, 370. —/ of nutmegs, ib. . 

Stage-coa( Vs, hints for venti--of cloves|*cinfia|pon, 01 

luting, • , • inadi, 280. ^ _ 

•Stains, c? ',> 4^1005 method of — of guigerT^.* • • 

• taking 0 . ..from scarlet^ or-, to extiwrl from Indiarf 

‘ \ cl\ et (>f ^y other c(^ur, 138. dorn, 412. 

Steel, compiftition that will ef- m ^0 

feetually piftvent from rusting, T.'* 

r 

-, to prevent, from rust, ib. Tables, to pSInt, 188.* 

-, method of cleaning rusty, Tar-water, use of, Aj expanding 

-IM. the Tungs of public speakers, 

-, art of gilj|ing, 430. 471 . ^ ^ 

Steeps, fertilizing, fur turnips. Tea, to make Hiitisli heib, 123. ^ 
^ wlieat, and barley, 1 ]. ’ British substitute for foreign, 

-, another, £or other jprain, ib. ib* 

l!lt 4 |kings, silk, to clean, 424. anotlier, ib. 

SiSmacb, exccl’''nt bitter for, 412. — , Snolbcr, ib. * » 

StoHes .^0 polish, 187.* ^-, linseed, very good for 

^tone-stairs, &c. mixture for cfcan-’ cough, 380. ^ 

ing, 403. ^ I Vca-keitle|^ to prevent tll^ forma- 

Stuves, steel, (b clean, 405. tiSn u£ciust bn the inside ui, 

Stiaiiis, .149. • . I 401. 

Straw, method oUbleaching, 434^. Tetf^urrA, polished preferable t« 
Strawberries, Erections* fqr ma- « varnished, 4IG. 

• * ntging in .summer,to remove tartar from, 4W). 
Strawberry-plaifts, to prcacrve, —method of c^usimr '•hUdreri 
from the heal of the sun, &c.^ to cut tiiem easily, 479. * 

• 0 . ^Teeth and gums, rulos^ for the 

Stripsi^ ^rass recommended lor ^ pre|ervation of the, ib. , 

hay, JO.^ • * * ' -m -—-T-*^fccture for the, 

\ Stuff'-itto lakh ^}ols out of, 112 .^ 48!• 





Indax, 


Thatching, useful hgit, wliereby Trees, frui^M^revent, from being 
^ay make a saving in damaged^y early spriag frost;, 
the article*^! 2 . 66, 

* Thirst, ‘to prevent excessive| at • ■ 

^ •<te§, 124 . • , • • 

Thriisli, the. 


Chinese mode of pro- 


'IkbunS^ powde(?4r>9f 
'j^iles, increase tbe diiikbility of, 
for covering bui^iings, HO. • 
y^rconuniical method o^ gv- 
ployii^, fbr the loo^f houses, 

• • 0 

• — " ,^0 increve the durability of, 

177. ^ 

Timber, pure for tbe dry-rot if • 7^«, 

-iflethSd of trying the 

^ goodness of, ship-biAdin^^ 

• V. " ^ 

-. green, ^to ^ason, and 

render immediately fit for u!^c, 

TimS of noon^ simple ^y c£ (h*- 
teilhininff C*i<i.fvact, 432. 
Tinder, ec^my inl^lS. * 
Toast and watpr, proper method of 
making, 410. * 

Toba(^o, various yscful properties 
of, to gardeners, <>4. 
'f'outh-ache, 340, 4H0. 

. . - powder, 4HI. • 

■■■■■■' —, another, ib. * 

^ Tojjjp, gilt, to ftean, 431. • 

^Trees, apple, to destroy the insect 
t/'uch attacks the, 24. 


pagating, ib. 

-, to improfe, * y aU 


tendon to tbe colour of the soib 
67. 

—, —, bad effects of ir^n ^ 
mails on, 6B. 

—, ——, method ofeuring, in¬ 
fected with an easterly blight, 
(i9. , 

to prune, 71. 

*—t to increase the gruwih in, 
67. 

f, to destroy moss on, 69. 

—, to cure the canker in, ib. • 
—, experienced method of heal-* 
ing wounds in, 70* 

—, coMposiUon • for healing 
wounds in, ib. • 

—, fofest, to promote thegrow tb 
of, 72. • 

—, whitewashing tlie trunks of, 
recommended, ib. • 

—, to cure wounds in, 73. 

—, fruit and fJI-est, Mr. For¬ 
syth's method of curing defects 
in, ib^ • , 

—, economical use of rootsypff 

inf- • 

Jl %JO» 


—, fir or^iine, application of the 
roSts of, P36. , 

t(v destroy insects” T\f key-carpe^, to clean, 4G3. 
prejudicial to, SH. * * Turkeys, Swedish^ method of 

—, to cure the disease*^ raising, IC^. 

• in, 69. • • •-, to fatten, as they do in 

— ■ ■ ■■, fruit, method of destroyings ’Nor^lkJ ib. 
iffsccts on, 28. TurnipS|^feitilizing\teeps for,«l 1; 

another, ib. • , -proper soil for the culture 

another, 21J. • of, 13. 

-, —y, to prevent slugs from -, to prelerve from frost, bB. 

gejfing into, ib. ^ ^ -iS—, another, ib. * / 

-, ——»ttAestroy insects ons —> to Jdevant the fly in, 

31. • ^ib. • * • 
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Turnips, to prevent flft^estroying Vamisl, Frsnch soft^ for ^en- 
. the sedAUng leaves 18. gfavers, 217. , ' > ' * 


field, to prevent the de¬ 
struction of by slugs, 27. 

proper soil for the culture 


, off 6^. 


U. 


Usquebauglu choicest green ani 
yellow, 287. 


I 

Varnishes, observations on, 205. 

of. all kinds, general ob- 


, for furnituft, ib. 

—•—, for toilet boxes,' cases, 
Lisins, &C. 21 ^ * ■ " * . 

-f prOTarati«of the,true 

copal, ib. \ t \ •' 

-, t5makfi foroilp^ntings,» 

9 1 0 

~^rm» make whu^ ib. • 

, b^41r. Witl^rinf, 219. 

• %xccllent for umbrellas,* 


&c. ib»' 


scrvations on making, 208.^* • jseed^il, 220. 
Varnish, of, with spirit of wine, 

• 209.* 

—, colourless spirit, of mastic 
and sancUraA, ib. 

■—r, for Holins and i;nusical 
instruf^ents, 210. 

-, gold colour, ill. 

spirit, general observa- 


-, for prespring insects, 

^ ^ruip, &c, ib. 

-j method of^repaiang lin - 


tiohB on, lb. 

-, oil, gei^eral observations 

on, 211. 

^ copal, 212. 

-anuthbr, ib. 


for sales and coarse wA'd* 
work, 221.* ’ 

-* —, to malic gold, 222- • 

— ^ drawings, prints,^c,., 

-j,—, to makf 0hff^, 224. 

-—, to pfbverit the*rays of thi* 

sun from passing*Lhrough the 
glassdb of windows, ib. 

-, seed-hic^ib. g 

-, shell-lac, ib. « 

Vegetables, method of recovering 
frost-bitten, 117. 

Velvdt, to take wax ^At of, of all 
colotirs, except crimson, 14(i» . 

;-to raisfc the surface or 

of, when pressed down, 42 i, 
Ventilators ,impro.fed, for rooms, 

■ - * W- 

Tcrdigiis, substitute for, in dscinc 

■■ ■ - , another substitute, IlSfrJ. 

I V iji^e, to make, 107. 

amber, 246. *' .t* Verpin.^d* preserve st^ -^iicti 

-, for coloiArcd drawings and • sown fra«i, 10. 

ptints, ill. * ^ --, to clear gardeim of, by 

plaster casts or modefs, * ,ducl^ 27. « 

ib. ^ to destrO^fn granaries, 

. i^mptfbi^way, 217. * abd other putbuildings, 31. « 

, to destroys of animals, ib. 


another, 213. 

—*—, or lacker, gold colo]|red,ib. 

--^.Jjlack Japan, ih. 

^-, common, 214*. 

Va-, with turjientjne alone, L. 

-f conimcflfi turpentine, ib. 


elastic ]§v|m, ih. 

, of gums, ib. 

-, elastic cum, 21 rf. 

, Martiivs or.pai, ib 


way, 217. 
e<irtlienware,4|^. 


A 
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Vej[niini |,o dtstroyt 3 >, 

*——in children's heads;), to 
destroy, 47fi, 

yinegar, method of making, 108* 
, to*streLgthen3h *- 
V—» biLtmic ^njcl anti-putrid 


«Hr 


Water, seo iftificial, to make, 

-, —another i.iethod of 

making, ib. 

- , to make a vessel for filtei- 


** lb 


-, to makK uitf! the refuse 

of hpe-hiVes 4)9 ■ 

—, gooseberry, 109 f • 

- to! make pri<lM"}se, ib 


mg, in. 

♦— , the Turkish itfetirod of gl- 
tenng, by ascension, jb 
— , to make it roor^eihcaci us 
in extinguishing fires, 169' 
soft, the best method of 


'-1-, aromatic to pi^parc, 460 

Vin43, to prif le to advtf *age, 71 

-, impoitant uses of the leaves 

of HI . 

Vipei.rifo * 


obtaining pure, for medical pur 
poses, 409. 

— ,ivarm, 410 . 

— t » ♦hod of obtaining in 

almost any situation, 4i9. 

-, peach and apricot, 2S4 


ifcrs, to make, 1 <*.^1 
iV^ls, d imp, to cure, 79 
Warts ciifi«i»iu484 
Wasps, to destroy, instantly, 32. 

-method of destroying, ib. 

-, to cure the stings of, 304, 

4^17. 

^ Wasp, cure for those who may ac 
cidentall> hasc swallowed a, 
4»7. • 

Waste andbip^fgy 1 iltds, advantage 
of planting with al ler, I* 

^ Water, to purify fmr domestic and 
**1 ther purposes, I ©9 

- ,topuiifyford»''nking, no. 

- o purity thetpnuddy, of 

nsers or ])]ts, 111 

*- , putrid, method cn making 

It sweet in a night's time, ib. 

, to prevent the free^r jf, 


w ^ * r — - 

«■ WmX, to dissolve, I" water, le*!. 
Weaning, 35 S. • 

'MJfathei, to ludgc of the, ^42 
Weathqr-boarding heap and t\ 
cellenT composition for presen- 
ingi^^4. 

Weeds, to keep ponds and irtificnl 
pieces of water free from, 4 

- , usefulness of mowing, W 

Wells, method of dissipati g tlu 
noxious \apoiirs found in, 5 
Wet clothes to picvent danp « 
from, 42 i. 

Wet s%et, rautiofis agaifTi^ the 
neglect of, VJ’i. \ 

Whe^ to picvent the smut irf^ 10, 
390 • 

-, fertilizing steeps for, 11 

. . to soM, to advantig 

without laying on manure. 12 
approv^ method of sow 


mg on nairow iidgcs, 13 

gieat utility of sowing 


in “* 8 , lb. 

— , earfy method of purifying, 

I12.t 

-«r 7 , to purify river, or agy otticr 
muddy, ilf. 

— , sea, to makirfit for wash¬ 
ing linen "t tea, ib. 


bucb, ID 

Whey, French, 294. 

-, white wine, ib 

Wine, damsSn, 248 
-—, ginger, lb. ^ 

,-,-• with f r raisins, ‘f49 

-, orange, 250! ^ 

with raisins, ib 





-» -=-»tne , 

,ton*s%c£lpt,^b. , 

■*-f—, imitation of Cyprus, 253. 
—«—I Sytubuse, 254. 

Austrian, ib. 

-, English claret, 255. # 

» -— Frontiniac, ib. 

_9 s __ ' 


•, red cheriy, 257. 

—I cherry, French n\^od of 
making, ib. ^ 4 . • « __■ . . - 

—, ^or black chetrjr, J4S. * nial^°aiiV™louft' 

-• ““If. “'“for. 

__• it • * 


from ^iJ^ fe* V< 
decay, »3. a . • ^ 

to make ^iqui^for staining* 

^yjfferent cfflourOeef^ 

Vtching 

. t^tain a fipjB black,al89. * 
to stain a i^autiful red or 

l&anv nnlm«4 iK 


9 aw wur■|||^ ^ 

. red an<> white currant and 
raspberry, ile 

, white currant, called j£nglish 
champ^ne, 263, 

—ms^ny, 264. 

--Miarberry, ib. 

~—, rich gooseberry, ib 

»green goofteberiy, to imitate 

aniD 8 /*n(>. oiik 


' O- 

Champagne, 266, 

-- adisin, 266 . 

—T-f elder, ib. 

—elder flower, white, 267 

-blackberry, 268.- 

7-> bi?ch, ib. 

^r—, spruce, 270. 

~—I cowslip^ ib. • 

-> parsnip, 291. , 

-■, turnip, ib. • 


\ 


—wlfcuour jn- 
JJ»ty to the, 42. • ' 

w-yoftheep, toiimprove ?hc/ 
by smearing, 4*i • 

•*Jfe^u with 'insects, to 
purify, 173. j 

Woollens, new method of cleaning, 

easy method of prc/Tent- 
mg moths in, 41%. ^ 

~ to presenre, ib. 

Worms, for ,»festroying, in wood, 

, »destroy in gardens, 33. 

■, to diistroy iii gravel wa’’.». 


*«&c. 34. ^ ^ 

* :• curinfr, 363^ 490^ ' 
Wounds, 350. 

«|6cid"»a port, lort 

~i red barleyr 273. * a , > to^ake durable on paper, 

-r. white barlej^ ib. -Jifl u 

>rf»^nut.tiw, ib. sa «_ 

A__ _ ™®^“od of recovering the 

nDllittr of decATAl ^ 


—7>i#wunut.tree, ib. ,* «__ j r “’S 

4l!t^7r“* *" WiWng. oy, to reWve, which 

, almost demced, J5J. 


are 


TiiE a.vn. 
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